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RHYTHMIC 
ORCHESTRA 


For Pianoforte and Toy Instruments 


THE NUMBERS HAVING NO PARTS NAMED 
ARE FOR TRIANGLE, TAMBOURINE, CASTA- 


NETS, CYMBALS, SAND BLOCKS AND DRUM. 
OTHER PERCUSSION INSTRUMENTS, RHYTHM 
STICKS, ETC. MAY BE ADDED AS DESIRED. 


Every Teacher will find it Beneficial to 
Young Pupils to Utilize Numbers Such 
as These. These Numbers Serve as Inter- 
esting Novelties on the Juvenile Recital 
Program. 

AT THE CIRCUS 


By P. Valdemar (Cat. No. 24475) .Pr., 50c. 


VIOLIN ON OPEN STRINGS, TRIANGLE, 


TAMBOURINE, CASTANETS, CYMBALS, 
DRUM, 
BURLESQUE a 
By Ludwig Ree (Cat. No. 24712) ....... Pr., SOc, 
THE CAR RIDE 
By P. Valdemar (Cat. No. 24651) ...... Pr., 50c. 


CHRISTMAS BELLS 


By A. Seidel (Cat. No. 24375}..........Pr., 50c. 
3 WATER GLASSES OR 4-TONE TRUMPET, 
TRIANGLE, BELLS, CASTANETS, TAM- 


BOURINE, DRUM, 

THE COMING OF SANTA CLAUS 
By Frank L. Eyer (Cat. No. 25204).....Pr., 50c. 
TRIANGLE, TAMBOURINE, SLEIGH BELLS, 

WHIP-LASH, DRUM. 
COUNTRY DANCE 
By A. Louis Scarmolin (Cat. No. 24745) Pr., 50c. 


_DAFFODILS WALTZ 
By Frederic A. Franklin (Cat. No. 24411) Pr., 50c. 
VIOLIN ON OPEN STRINGS, TRIANGLE, 
TAMBOURINE, CASTANETS, CYMBALS, 
DRUM, 
DOWN THE STREET 
By Frank H, Grey (Cat. No. 24790) .....Pr., 5Oc. 


DRUM, FIFE AND TRUMPET 
By Frederic A. Franklin (Cat.No.24310) Pr., 50c. 
VIOLIN ON OPEN STRINGS, TRUMPET 
IN G, TRIANGLE, TAMBOURINE, SAND 
BLOCKS, CYMBALS, DRUM, 
THE FORTUNE TELLER 
By M. Arnold (Cat, No. 25272)........ Pr., 50c. 


. . FUN FOR ALL 
By Frederic A. Franklin (Cat. No.24563) Pr., 50c. 
OLLY DARKIES 
By Karl Bechter (Cat. No. 24323) ...... Pr., 50c. 


MARCH OF THE BRIGANDS 
By Paul Valdemar ‘Cat. No.24592)...Pr., 50c. 


MOMENT MUSICAL, Op. 94, No. 3 
By F. Schubert (Cat. No. 24264) .......Pr., 50c. 
TRUMPET IN C, TRIANGLE, TAMBOURINE, 

CYMBALS, CASTANETS, QUAIL, DRUM. 
ON THE TRAIN 
By Frank H. Grey (Cat. No. 25316)... .Pr., 50c. 


PEASANTS’ DANCE 
By Paul Valdemar (Cat. No. 24474) ... .Pr., 50c. 
VIOLIN ON OPEN STRINGS, TRIANGLE, 
TAMBOURINE, CASTANETS, CYMBALS, 
DRUM, 
__ PLAYTIME 
By A.Louis Scarmolin (Cat. No. 24436) Pr., 50c. 
TRIANGLE, TAMBOURINE, SAND BLOCKS, 
RATTLE, CYMBALS, DRUM. 
ROGUISHNESS 
By H. D, Hewitt (Cat. No. 24767) ..... .Pr., 50c. 
A SNOWY CHRISTMAS EVE 
By Allene K. Bixby (Cat. No. 24783). .Pr., 50c. 
TRIANGLE, TAMBOURINE, SLEIGH BELLS. 
SONG OF THE DRUM 
By Anna Priscilla Risher (No. 24346) Pr., 50c. 
TRIANGLE, TAMBOURINE, SAND BLOCKS, 
RATTLE, CYMBALS, DRUM. 


THE TIN SOLDIERS’ PARADE 
By A. Louis Scarmolin (Cat. No. 24678) Pr., 50c, 


A WINTER CARNIVAL 
By Chas. Lecocg (Cat. No. 25277)...... Pr., 50c. 


TRIANGLE, TAMBOURINE OR JINGLE STICKS, 
CYMBALS, SAND BLOCKS, WHIP-LASH, 
SLEIGH BELLS, RHYTHM STICKS, DRUM, 


WITH FLAGS FLYING 
By Frank H. Grey (Cat. No. 25315)... .Pr., 50c. 


INSTRUMENTS FOR THE 
RHYTHMIC ORCHESTRA 


Send for prices on sets and on 
the individual equipment for ju- 
venile rhythm players. We carry 
a complete line and all prices are 
attractive. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712-1714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa, 
Direct Mas! Service on Everything in 
Music Publications 
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Witn Tuis REMARKABLE PLAY-TIME BEGINNERS BO 
PIANO TEACHERS CAN Give TO SUMMER CLASSES 
YouNGsTERS ENJOYMENT BEARING LASTING BENEFI 


HERE IS a beginners’ instruction book for 
piano that capitalizes the sound pedagogic 
principle: “The pupil’s progress is in proportion 
to his interest.” 


Music Pray ror Every Day 
....18 distinctively original in its entire make-up 
and presentation. It has an irresistible appeal to 
young folks 5 to 8 years of age. 


“The lovely Fairyland of 
Music"' picture in full colors 
captivates the pupil as soon 
as the book is opened. 
(Size 8% x10 . Muy be 
detached for framing.) 
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1. Direct appeal to pupil. The child, not the teacher, 
is addressed in all of the text. ; 

2. The text is in the simplest, shortest words, ap- 
proved by experts for the child’s vocabulary (not 
baby talk). 

3. The step-wise grading insures complete under- 
standing and regular progress. 

4. The book is a book of fresh ideas, new and im- 
pressive ways of awakening the child’s interest. 


1d a4 am 5. There are nearly one hundred 


charming pictorial illustrations. 
6. There are twelve “cut-out” portraits of great 


It makes it fun 
ice 
half life size in 


(i a IC a FH masters. 
a2 “e _. 7. There are sixty-five delightful juvenile pieces, 
e owe classic and modern, including pieces from Haydn, 


Verdi, Schumann, Bach, Handel, Mozart, Wagner, 
Mendelssohn, Schubert, Brahms, Beethoven, Chopin. 

8. There are twelve biographies of great masters. 

9. There is an excellent 36 note piano keyboard chart. jheramelil mathoa et tsng provided cot 
10. There is an altogether ingenious method of 

“counters” for teaching the notes. 


1l. There is a guide to teachers in the back of each 
volume. 


How note values are clearly visualized. 
(Illustration in book is three times this size.) 
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“Music PLay For Every Day” and its sequel “Happy Days IN 
Music PLAY” are self explanatory. They require no expensive 
“teacher’s course” in order to understand them. They make 
every lesson a joy for the teacher and the pupil. 


These Remarkable Books Are Published 


. in Two Ways ° 


C4 rane, 


EacH VoLUME COMPLETE at $1.25 each 


EacH VOLUME IN Four Parts at 40¢ each 
(The editions in parts are ideal for class use) 


Any Active Teacher May Have This Book, Which Has Delighted 
Thousands of Teachers and Pupils, For Inspection at Home “On Sale.” 


THEopore Presser Co, 1712 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA., PA. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS, DEALERS AND IMPORTERS 
WORLD'S LARGEST STOCK OF MUSIC OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
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NEW YORK’S nicest HOTELS 


A charming home in quiet 
Gramercy Park... conveni- 
ent location.... serving 
a clientele of refinement. 
Single Rooms from $2.00 Daily 


HOTEL PARKSIDE 


20th Street at Irving Place 
NEW YORK 
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SPECIAL NOTICES 
AND 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


| SPECIAL NOTICES | 


MUSIC SCHOOL making $100.00 a week 
ll sell for $1200.00. Write A. Lewis, 212 
‘change Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 

FOR SALE—A five (5) Octave practice 
ivier in good condition, very reasonable. 
rite F. D. care of ETUDE. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PIANISTS desirous of playing POPULAR 
JSIC in an Ultra-Modern Manner com- 
snsurate with their classical ability will 
DELIGHTED with our Ultra-Modern 
jorus Arrangements of latest hits and 
undards. Send $1 for membership and 
ceive 4 arrangements at once ine. a roll 
r. Great for schools and teachers! Rolls, 
wcords, Transcribed: $2. Hot ACCOR- 
ON and VIOLIN CHORUSES: 4 for $1. 
Gunther Service, Proctor Bldg. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


HARMONY BY CORRESPONDENCE. 
andard text book used. Inexpensive. 
Imund Severn, 1063 Franklin St. Mel- 
se, Mass. 


CLASSICAL PIANISTS and Students— 
arn to play “blues,” fox-trots, etc., in 
tra Modern Styles without affecting 
ir Classical “bearings.” Be able to en- 
n friends with popular music. Write: 
L. C. Song Service Studios, 135th St. & 
ae Ave., New York City. 
RRESPONDENCE SINGING COURSE. 
; Small Monthly Payments. 
_ Dr. Wooler, 1511 Boone Court, 

; Lakeland, Fla. 
YOUR OWN PIANO—Simplified 
tion book and _ necessary tools, 
te for $4.95. Ed. M. Ross, Mans- 


SIC ARRANGED, copied, harmo- 
Prof. Cianfracco, Rome, N. Y. 
PLETE EDITING. Consultation 

“Mastering Thirds” $1.00. Austin 

Keefer, Langhorne, Pa. 

DDIES COMPOSED, arranged, or- 

ted. Zygmund Rondomanski, Gro- 


\T MORE PIANO PUPILS this sum- 
Let me explain my plan. John 
eyer, 7940 Wetherby, Detroit, Mich. 
‘ONISHING MUSICAL TEST sent 
ut cost to music lovers. Learn of 
evolutionary principles. Also special 

ae for Teachers. Box 5945 Kan- 
y, Mo. 


# Erupe Music Macaztne 


Published monthly by 
THEODORE PRESSER CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


d as second-class matter January 16, 

at the P. O. at Phila., Pa., un- 

Act of March 3, 1879. Copy- 

t, 1935, by Theodore Presser 

for. U. S. A. and Great 
Britain. 


Subscription Price 


0 a year in U. S. A. and Possessions, 
e, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Costa 
ba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Pon: ippatorala, Meee Nisa 

araguay, Republic o onduras, 
, Peru and Uruguay. Canada, $2.25 

. All other countries, $3.00 per 


‘copy, Price 25 cents. 
Advertising Representatives 


n Western 

foung Co. L. F. McClure 

dison Avenue 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
1 Chicago, Ill. 
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SAND 4s» SPRAY 


WITH SPRINGTIME 


WHEN you hear the chirp of 
the robin, think of sea gulls 


and a spring holiday at these 
amiable beachfront hotels. 
Riding, golf, and our tempting 
Ocean Decks conspire to keep 
you out in the briny, sun- 
drenched air. Cheerful 
lounges, fine food, and enter- 
tainment conspire to keep 
you in. Which shall it be? 
Both. . . . Moderate rates. 
American and European 
Plans. Special weekly rates. 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 


Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall 


ATLANTIC CITY 


YNERDA 


LHEIM&Co. 


and ENGRAVERS 


CANY PUBLISHER OUR REFERENCE 


~~ ~~ WRITE FOR PRICES ~ ~ ~ 


2054 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO. ILL. 
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FACTS ... about the 


Most Famous Course in the 


History of Pianoforte Instruction 


STANDARD 
GRADED COURSE 


—In Ten Grades — 
By W. S. B. MATHEWS 
e 


Far more music students have been trained 
in piano playing through the use of the 
Standard Graded Course, in Ten Grades, 
and the accompanying material than by any 
other musical educational system. Millions 
of students have advanced to success by 
this famous ten volume series. 


Practical teachers the world over, after try- 
ing many different courses, have returned 
to the Standard Graded Course because 
they have found that nothing quite equals 
it in producing practical educational and 
artistic results. 


Forty years old, the Standard Graded 
Course, in Ten Grades, has not only stood 
the test of time but in many ways is so 
fresh and interesting that it is far in ad- 
vance of anything produced in the interim. 
Many of the greatest pianists of the day 
have written master lessons which are em- 
bodied in the collateral volume in the Course. 


The current series of announcements gives 
facts about this important educational book 
which every teacher should read. 


Mathews’ “Standard Graded Course”’ in Ten 
Grades (Price $1.00 each grade) has its Grade One 
Volume with both Clefs from the start (Revised 
Edition) or with the Treble Clef only start in the ~ 
first few lessons (Original Edition). Any or all 
grades of this course will be sent for inspection to 
teachers requesting the opportunity to examine a 
volume or volumes of this course. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
1712 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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MME. JULIE RIVE- 
KING, of Chicago, now 
in her seventy-eighth year, 
appeared on January 11th, 
in a recital before the St. 
Cecilia Club of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan—an organization for which 
she gave a program fifty years ago. Nothing 
astounding about that; for Mme. Rive-King 
has been before the public for a full biblical 
age of man, having made her first appearance 
in her native Cincinnati at eight years of age. 
On her recent program were the Liszt Rhap- 
sodies, No. 5 and No. 10, and the Wagner- 
Liszt Spinning Song from “The Flying 
Dutchman,” done with “a brilliant reading,” 
“the pearliest of runs and trills” and a sing- 
ing tone of amazing power and beauty.” 

( =_ss D: 

A RECENT RADIO SURVEY discloses 
that there are 25,551,569 receiving sets in 
21,455,799 homes, with two sets in 2,295,770 
homes. The radio audience is estimated at 
70,804,137 over ten years of age. 
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THE SOCIETY OF MOZARTIAN STUD- 
IES of Paris presented, at its second meeting 
of the season, on February 18th, as a special 
feature of the evening, the “Serenade for 
Woodwind and Horns, in B minor,” which 
Mozart mentions in a letter of November 3, 
1781, as written for a féte of Sainte-Thérése 
and to please the chamberlain of the Emperor. 

¢ —~ — D 

A COUNCIL OF LYRIC AND DRAMA- 
TIC THEATERS of Spain was created by a 
decree of February 8th, to decide on subsidies 
to be accorded to orchestras and to organiza- 
tions for the public performance of stage 
works. 


JULIE 
RIVE-KING 
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CHARLES MARIE WIDOR, dean in his 
own right of organists of the world, cele- 
brated, on February 22nd, his ninetieth birth- 
day. All musical Paris venerates their master 
organist and composer for his instrument 
and paid tribute to his anniversary. Dr. 
Wallace Goodrich, Director of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory, pays homage to M. 
Widor’s influence on the organ music of 
America, in an excellent article in Musical 
America. 


m4 ee 

A BRAILLE EDITION, in four volumes, 
of Melody and Harmony by Stewart Mac- 
pherson, has been completed by The National 
Institute for the Blind, of London. 

@ ———— Jr" 

THE SWIFT PRIZE of 
one thousand dollars has 
been awarded to Normand 
Lockwood of Oberlin, 
Ohio, for his symphony, 
“A Year’s Chronicle.” The 
work is to be performed 
by the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra under Dr. Fred- 
erick Stock. A second prize 
of five hundred dollars was 
awarded to Charles Hau- 
biel of New York, for his “‘Tre Ritratti Carat- 
teristici (Three Characteristic Portraits) .” 
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A BACH FESTIVAL, from June 16th to 
24th, at Leipzig, will fittingly celebrate the 
Two Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the birth of the great Cantor whose long 
service at the Thomaskirche made Leipzig 
forever one of the most sacred musical shrines 
of all the world. There will be performances 
of the “St. Matthew Passion,” “St. John Pas- 
sion,” “Mass in B minor,’ the “Wedding 
Cantata—O Holder Tag,” “The Art of 
Fugue,” and a pageant, “The Cantor of St. 
Thomas.” 
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MARCEL DUPRE, the eminent French 
organist, who recently succeeded to the post 
at St. Sulpice of Paris, so long held by Charles 
Marie Widor, and who is familiarly known 
to the organ loving public of America, has 
received from the French Government the 
decoration of Officer of the Legion of Honor. 
He has been for some years a Chevalier of 
this distinguished order. 
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THE MUNICIPAL OPERA of Algiers has 
given a greatly acclaimed performance of the 
“Andrea Chenier” of Umberto Giordano, with 
a brilliant cast including Messrs. Luccioni 
and Yves Noél and Mlle. Djanel, and with 
M. Wertenschlag conducting. 

¢ D 

DR. HOWARD HANSON has been elected 
to membership in the National Institute of 
Arts and Sciences. Edward MacDowell was 
one of the original seven members when the 
organization was founded. 
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THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA, with Serge Koussevitzky conducting, 
presented on February 8th and 9th a program: 
“Symphony in C (Jupiter),” Mozart; “Con- 
certo Sinfonico” (first time), Alexander Stein- 
ert, with the composer interpreting the piano 
solo part; “Les Eolides,” Franck; “American 
Sketches, Symphonic Poem,” Frederick S. 
Converse. The right idea, Mr. Koussevitzky. 
Let us hear our best composers in association 
with the best of other lands and times; so 
we may know where we are. Thank you! 

¢ ——_—_—_—_—___—_———__ 

EFREM ZIMBALIST made his début as 
an operatic conductor, when on February 
24th he led a performance of Tschaikowsky’s 
“Eugen Onegin” at the Mecca Temple of New 
York, as the first of a series of Slavic operas 
to be presented under the auspices of the Art 
of Musical Russia, Inc. Mr. Zimbalist is 
said to have been “singled out for warm 
ovations.” 

+¢ ——______—_—_—_—_—__» 


THE “IPHIGENIE EN AULIDE (Iphi- 
genia in Aulis)” of Gluck had its first 
performances in America when given on 
February 22nd, 23rd and 26th by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, with Rosa Tentoni as 
Iphigénie, Joseph Bentonelli as Achille, Cy- 
rena Van Gordon as Clytemnestra, Georges 
Baklanoft as Agamemnon, and with Alexander 
Smallens conducting. The ballet, with Doris 
Humphrey and Charles Weidman as soloists 
and directors, was a distinctive feature of 
the occasion. 
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THE WORLD OF MUSIC 


Interesting and Important Items Gleaned in a Constant Watch on 
Happenings and Activities Pertaining to Things Musical Everywhere 


THE CAIRO SEASON of opera has opened 
with a production of “Aida” with the same 
scenery and costumes as were used there in 
the world premiére in 1871 of this marvelous 
work. 


Cf. 

THE CONSERVATORY OF GENEVA 
(Switzerland), founded by Francois Bar- 
tholoni, will celebrate its centenary this year. 
It opened its doors in Novemeber 9th, 1835, 
with one hundred and ten students, in the 
Casino of Saint-Pierre. 

<¢ D: 

FRANK F. HARDMAN, widely known 
musican and teacher, of Mohrsville, Pennsyl- 
vania, died on March 6th. He had been 
associated as voice teacher in the music de- 
partment of several leading colleges of the 
state. 


@ - D: 

MOZART’S “DON GIOVANNI” has been 
lately given at the Teatro Reale (Theater 
Royal) of Rome, the first time it had been 
presented in Rome for fifty years; and Gou- 
nod’s ‘‘Faust” has been heard after an interim 
of twenty years. 

BCs D 

THE WOMAN’S SYMPHONY OR- 
CHESTRA of New York gave its initial con- 
cert on the evening of February 18th, in 
Town Hall, before an audience that was 
socially and musically brilliant. Antonia Brico 
is the conductor; and the organization is 
sponsored by a group of prominent citizens. 

@ D 

HANDEL’S “XERXES” was heard for 
the first time in Chicago, when given on 
February 16th and 17th by the University 
of Chicago Chorus, assisted by members of 
the University Orchestra. Cecil Michener 
Smith led the performance; and Stanley 
Morner interpreted the title role. 

¢—______———_-> 

FOUR DESCENDANTS (grandnephews 
and grandnieces) of Johannes Brahms—resi- 
dents of Duluth, Minnesota, were guests of 
the Duluth Civic Symphony Orchestra, for 
its concert on January 17th when the mas- 
ter’s “Symphony in C minor” was the lead- 
ing feature of the program. 

4—__________-)» 

THE ROME AND MILAN opera seasons 
both opened at the New Year with revivals 
of long neglected works. For Rome, with 
the King, Queen and Royal Princesses present, 
was given a magnificent revival of a somewhat 
modernized version of Monteverdi’s “Or- 
pheus,” with Tullio Serafin conducting; and 
at La Scala it was Ponchielli’s “The Prodigal 
Son.” Though far removed in time, by a 
strange coincidence these two composers are 
natives of Cremona. 

« Ds 

BACH’S THIRTY MILE WALK to Ham- 
burg to hear the veteran organist, Reinken, 
found enthusiastic emulation when recently 
thirty-five students and two instructors of the 
School of Music of Illinois Wesleyan Univer- 
sity traveled one hundred and thirty-five miles 
and back by bus, to hear an organ recital by 
Peitro A. Yon. 
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A MONUMENT to 
Ernest Reyer (1823-1909), 
French composer of operas, 
has been erected at Mar- 
Seilles, his birthplace. Also, ERNEST 
the Library of the Paris REYER 
Opéra has recently been the recipient ¢ 
autographed manuscripts of his “Le Sé 
“Sigurd,” “Salammb6é,” “Le Statue,” 
countala,” “Erostate, 2 ag “Maitre Wolf 
Reyer was also a forceful journalist ane 
a valiant service for Wagner, Berlioz, F 
Bizet and Lalo. 

.9@ dD 

PROF. HANS SCHUMANN, em 
authority on the harpsichord and its m 
gave a recital on February 13th at ] 
Auditorium of the University of Pennsyl 
(in its series of Faculty Lectures and | 
certs), including harpsichord compositior 
Johann Sebastian Bach, Claude Ja 
Domenico Scarlatti and Giovanni Ma 
followed by improvizations and a “L 
Suite, Op. 23” by the recitalist. i 

<¢ ———_—___—————__» ; 

THE METROPOLITAN FROM ‘A 1 
is a historical work to be published. I 
cover the story of opera at the’Met 
of New York, from Abbey in 1883 to Z 
in 1935, with the position of this grea 
stitution in the worlds of fashion and a 

“<@§ ——____—_—————__ 

THE FEDERAL SINGING FEST 
of Switzerland will be held from June 
to July 9th, at Basel. Two of the 
cantatas of Handel, “Alexander’s Feast’ 
the “Ode to Saint Cecilia,” will be s 
different days. 

 ————— ee 

“LA FORZA DEL DESTINO (The 
of Destiny)” by Verdi has been revis 
eliminate the complicated intrigues, 
been successfully presented by the Ph 
monic Society of Leningrad. The work 
written in 1861 for the Italian Opera ¢ 
Petersburg, by invitation of the Czai 
was not a success, but seven years 
met with much more favor after it had 
considerably revised by Verdi, with 
libretto remodeled by Ghislanzoni 
to become the librettist of the imm 
“Aida.” ’ 


@ 


AMERICAN MUSIC 
and musicians had _ their 
hour in the sun, at a re- 
cent concert of the Los 
Angeles Symphony Or- 
chestra. Alfred Wallen- 
stein, young New York 
musician, both led the or- ‘ 
chestra and appeared as | § 
soloist in the Mee ee: 
for Violoncello and - . 
chestra” by Boellmann. Waa 
On the program was a suite transcribed | 
the score of the new American opera, “ 
Malibran,” by Robert Russell Bennett, 
first time that any part of this opera 
been heard in public. 


(Continued on page 316) 
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» MUSIC STUDY EXALTS 


Pylusic and America’s Greatest Problem 


velt has done since his inauguration has been his declara- 

tion of war against internal crime—particularly crimes 
of violence, such as those organized and executed by the pro- 
fessional gangster and thug. 

If our President could bring about some legislation which 
would penalize the proprietors of the lowest class of newspapers 
every time a criminal is presented to 
their moron readers as a heroic per- 
sonage, instead of as a crook so low 
that sewer rats would be ashamed of 
him, a great advance would be made 
towards better conditions. Our 
President’s activity has set govern- 
ment men at work mowing down the 
gunmen, kidnappers and up-to-date 
brigands.~ It used to be Public 
Enemy No. 1, but now it seems as 
though we are arraigned against 
public enemies 100,000. Let the 
good work go on. The nation re- 
joices with the imprisonment and 
wiping out of these enemies. But 
what is being done to prevent a new 
crop of criminals from rising daily? 

Just fourteen years ago, THE 
Etupe Music MacaziNnE proposed 
a non-denominational plan of utmost 
simplicity known as “The Golden 
Hour.” This plan outlined a regu- 
lar hour once a day or once a week, 
in which a program of subjects 
stressing character development, 
honesty, truth, patriotism, and all of 
the traits which go to make what we 
like to think produces the best 
American citizenship, was provided. 
This was to be presented through 
precepts, examples, recitations, play- 
lets and other available mediums; 
and at all times it was to be sup- 
ported by a program of the best 
songs and instrumental music, so that 


OR of the finest things that President Franklin D. Roose- 


crime. This battle can not be won without your help. 

The value of music in the Golden Hour plan is not that it 
in itself builds character but that it stimulates the individual 
child so that the presentation of a program of character build- 
ing becomes more interesting and vital. 

Parents must also recognize, however, that when their chil- 
dren are engaged in music study they are preparing within 
themselves something which is an 
invaluable possession, in that while 
they are engaged with music of the 
better kind their minds and lives are 
not filled with degrading or danger- 
ous influences which may destroy the 
career of a son or a daughter. Until 
religious influences, upon which we 
formerly depended to support our 
juvenile morality, are widely re- 
stored, the teacher in the public 
school takes on an immensely signifi- 
cant national importance in the 
preservation of our state. 

Here are two things which all 
parents should think about: I—In 
1910 there were almost no armored 
automobiles on our streets; now they 
are a commonplace. In our large 
cities they are almost as common as 
the police. Have these ominous 
looking relics of the battle-field cut 
down the number of criminals? Have 
they reduced banditry or murder? 
Let the wardens of the prisons talk. 
They will tell you that in most jails 
these days there is “standing room 
only.” Fighting crime is necessary, 
but it does no more to do away with 
crime than mowing down a field of 
poison ivy without destroying the 
roots. 

IIl.—The population of our 
prisons is not made up, for the most 
part, of “foreigners” but largely of 
surprisingly young people born and 


the emotionalizing value of music 
could vitalize the inculcation of the 
character building material. Forward- 
looking teachers, in all parts of the 
country, introduced this program; 


PRESIDENT FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 


President Roosevelt is our first chief executive to 
employ the radio as a regular part of the governmental 
routine im keeping the public informed on the great 
policies of aw administration. Through it he has an- 
nounced his war upon crime. 


brought up (or brought down) in 
America. What is the remedy? 
Certainly not more and _ better 
prisons. God forbid! We might 
cover a whole state with prisons, and 
still the problem would not be 


and we have from time to time re- 
ceived most interesting and stimulat- 
ing reports of these “Golden Hours.” 

We firmly believe that if this plan could be introduced 
nationally, so that all children could regularly have the benefit 


_ of it, our country’s crime bill, which runs far into the billions, 


would be reduced enormously. We are not so Utopian as to 
imagine that any such scheme as this would wipe out the crimes 
that come from the unfortunates who, from the biological stand- 
point, are literally morally doomed before they are born; but it 
would correct and save the lives of thousands of children who 
are all too often graduated from the schools into jail, largely 
because no one thought intelligently enough about this, our 
greatest problem. 

Our schools are still the ramparts of civilization, and our 
greatest army is our army of teachers. Why? Because every 
generation must be trained anew. Nothing we have learned in 
life—no character achievements can be biologically transmitted 
to our children. Science has proven that over and over again. 
Every child must be taught and trained anew. Parents and 
teachers must drill the fighters. This, the fiercest battle of the 
age, is not a battle of steel bars and steel bullets, but a battle of 
wisdom and character opposed to stupidity, ignorance, vice and 


solved. To root out crime, get at 
the roots of crime—do not merely 
prune the upper branches and put them away in storehouses. 
Is it not clear that the noble efforts of the departments which 
President Roosevelt has inaugurated will be little more than a 
necessary temporary measure if the real problem is not taken in 
hand by Mr. and Mrs. You? 
Here is the specimen program which we suggested fourteen 
years ago, that teachers may vary or imitate as needed to suit 
practical demands: 


f SUGGESTED PROGRAM 
1. Music 
(School Orchestra, Singing, Talking Machine and other 
available mediums.) 
2. Ethical Example 
The children are given practical problems in right or wrong 
to work out before the class. 


3. Music 


Group singing, vocal or instrumental solos. 


4. Inspirational Talk 


When possible, by some one whose character is worthy of 
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emulation. Or reading of helpful passages of a non-sec- 
tarian character from the works of the great religious writers. 

5. Patriotic Music 

6. Reading 
Declamation, dialogue, playlet or moving pictures. 

7. Inspirational Music 

8. Golden Text 
A line taken from the great religious writings of the past or 
from the writings of great Americans—Washington, Frank- 
lin, Jefferson, Irving, Emerson, Beecher, Lincoln, Van Dyke, 
Holmes, Cardinal Gibbons, Dr. Krauskopf, Ralph Waldo 
Trine, Edwin Markham, Theodore Roosevelt, and other 
leading thinkers—this line to be memorized and repeated 
at the next “Golden Hour.” 


9. Music 


Bright and lively, to stimulate an interest in the work that 
is to follow in the school day. 


THE CONQUEROR 


<¢ ESSIEURS ET. MESDAMES, we are now in the Hotel 
des Invalides. Observe, please, the radiance of the sun 

shining through the sapphire windows at the rear and mingling 
with the golden light upon the cross. It is beautiful, n’est-ce pas? 
And now, form a line upon this side and look down below. 
There, surrounded by the battle flags of his regiments is all that 
remains of Napoleon, Napoleon the great, Napoleon the con- 
queror, Napoleon l’Empereur de la France. The next stop, 
ladies and gentlemen, will be at the Tour Eifel.” 

“My! Look at that, Charlie. Napoleon deesn’t look as though 
he were any bigger than our Junior.” 

“Oh, Maw, I’m bigger’n that!” 

“Hush, Junior, you're in church. Well, well; always thought 
great men were big men.” 

Most of the popular conceptions about conquerors, in gen- 
eral, are very far from the facts. That many of the “victors” 
of other days have not been men of imposing stature, that many 
have not possessed giant intellectual powers, that many have not 
hesitated to admit that they have had little regard for justice 
or humanity, that many have never had those forces to which 
the public often ascribes the secret of dominance, makes, of find- 
ing out the things which go together to make a conqueror, a 
problem of ceaseless interest. Perhaps the valedictorian’s time 
old definition, “The conqueror is the pawn of Fate,” would be 
as good as any, for those men whose chief aim in life has been 
to triumph over their fellowmen at any cost. 

Napoleon, for instance, was next to a midget in size, while 
his creative activities necessarily did great things for France, and 
his egotism unbalanced his judgment and led him to believe that 
he could determine matters about which he knew practically 
nothing. For instance, in 1809, the year of Charles Darwin’s 
birth, he impatiently rejected the masterly Philosophie Zo6!o- 
gique of the great scientist Jean Baptiste P. A. De Monet, Che- 
valier de Lamarck, which contained the first complete and 
scientifically supported statement of the principle of biological 
evolution, antedating Darwin’s Origin of Species by fifty years. 
Napoleon, in a cloud of sentimentalism, was worshiped by the 
very soldiers he led into the slaughter to realize his “magnificent 
ambitions.” Still Napoleon’s imagination was gigantic. His 
grasp of many situations showed an instinctive selectivity that 
was the marvel of the world. His constructive ability is illus- 
trated by the Napoleonic Codes. Yet, with all his brilliance, 
Napoleon had very decided limitations. 

Moreover, “The Little Corporal” had but a slight evidence 
of that habit which moralists tell us is essential to mastery. He 
could not control his own emotions and ambitions. Always he 
was led by that will-of- the-wisp—desire. In other words, Na- 
poleon was not a conqueror at all, because he could not dictate 
to those destructive forces within himself which any clear-think- 
ing person would have realized could lead only to downfall. His 
political and military accomplishments for France were so dra- 
matic in their day that his personality still dominates France as 
the literature of Napoleon intrigues the world. Yet we can 
appraise the sum and total of Napoleon’s actual victories only by 
the tragic travesty of a man ending his cancerous hours in a 
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bleak, stormbound prison off the west coast of Africa. Perhaps 
he spent his time in realizing the truth of the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s famous line, “Nothing but battles lost ever can be half so 
melancholy as battles won.” 

France has had magnificent conquerors, whose victories are 
not merely victories for France but triumphs for the whole world. 


In science alone the achievements of Courtois, Lannaec, Lamarck, 


Ampére, Lavoisier Becquerel, Pasteur, the Curies, and a hun- 
dred others, have been of infinitely greater value to mankind 
than the victories of Bonaparte. How clear it must be to any 
thinking person that the real conquerors of the world are those 
who have given their all to make human existence more beauti- 
ful and more secure. Surely victory via the deaths of our neigh- 
bors is only another name for savagery. 

The first step in victory is the conquest of self. There is no 
happy satisfaction akin to this. Soul mastery is always an amaz- 
ing and inspiring spectacle. The greatest battles are those fought 
within the human mind. A few years ago a young woman, em- 
ployed as a cashier in a metropolitan store, was found taking 
small sums of money which she spent for self-adornment and 
supposed beautification. Her employers, realizing that jail would 
mean probable ruin of a human life and that exposal or dismissal 
at a time of unemployment would be likewise disastrous, gave 
her a chance to make good. This; she was told, could be done 
only by getting control of herself. Slowly she paid back her 
losses in weekly installments. Meanwhile a new sense of pride 
and honor transformed her face in a manner which attracted 
the attention of all her friends. She was conquering herself. 
One day a gangster entered the store, knocked down the girl, 
grabbed a large sum of money and rushed out of the building. 
The girl staggered to her feet and ran after the thief, shouting 
to attract attention. She was too fleet for him, and overtook 
him three blocks from the store. Then she fainted from her 
injuries. Naturally, the girl, who only a few months before 
might have been “‘railroaded” to prison, was now a heroine. She 
had mastered herself and the new sense of righteousness and 
honesty had done something for her countenance that could 
never have been accomplished in a beauty parlor. She was a real 
conqueror. 

Are not, then, the real conquerors those who win in the 
ceaseless battle against hate, pain, greed, ugliness, jealousy, 
poverty, intolerance, superstition, ignorance and fear, conse- 
crating their lives to exalt mankind? Not until the world estab- 
lishes an order of things in which this thought is dominant, can 
we hope to have what deserves to be called civilization. Was 
not the greatest of conquerors the Carpenter of Galilee? 

“The foregoing editorial is not musical,” you say? THE 
ETUDE always has taken the stand that behind every musician 
there is, first of all, a human being; and that the musician’s am- 
bition is no different from that of any other progressive worker. 
The elemental basis of drama is conflict. Life, without conflict, 
is unthinkable. The musician’s victories must be solved, first of 
all, within himself, if he would be a real conqueror. 


THIRTEEN FARTHINGS 
“(ot ARE told by those who make it their job to collect 


statistics that only thirteen farthings from the average © 


income dollar of the American citizen goes for education. Thirteen 
farthings—think of it! And yet there is a great alarm about the 
extravagance of educational expenditures. We spend three times 
as much from our pay envelopes, for tobacco, gum and other 
luxuries, and five times as much for automobiles. In fact, accord- 
ing to the well authenticated reports we have seen, all taxes com- 
bined cost far less than what is spent for automobiles and their 
maintenance. 

A small portion of these thirteen farthings, that are spent in 
our educational scheme, go for music; and yet some myopic folk, 
when | they commence to reduce expenditures, have a habit of 

landing” upon music first. The expense for music is so slight, 
when the whole is considered, that it is almost microscopic in 
size; yet the force of music, in the great scheme of making the kind 
of citizens which our American commonwealth demands, is 
tremendous. ; 
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Palestrina, he Prince of PyCusic 


By Hon. Top BucHANAN GALLOWAY 


A Story of One of the 2ost Picturesque Figures 


in All the History of PyCusic 


N THE TOMB of Giovanni Pierlu- 
igi da Palestrina is the inScription, 
“Prince of Music.” Other such 

ions as “Light and Glory of Music” 

father of Music” have been for nearly 
tundred years used by orators, musi- 
and historians, in referring to him 
we know generally as Palestrina. 
phrase is perhaps in a measure too 

t in alluding to his accomplishments. 

ps the truest way is to think of him 

- Regenerator and Savior of Ecclesi- 

| Music. His was the task to raise 

1 music from its lowest ebb, and to 

out the idiosyncrasies and shameless 

‘ities which had distorted the liturgy. 

f these abuses had brought scandal 

e church—abuses, indeed, that were 

s the errors denounced by Luther 

hich were one of the powerful causes 
aided in bringing about the Reforma- 


; a curious and interesting fact that, 
' great revival of the arts, sciences 
earning, which marked the Renais- 
as it flowered with overpowering 
lor and left its marks in history for 
ne—music, of all the arts, was the 
» come into recognition. This evolu- 
yas not instantaneous. It began with 
termittent quarrels between the clergy 
jusicians, which resulted in the great 
iplishment achieved by Palestrina. 
by degrees led to the establishment 
i oratorio and the opera, which, 
th Scarlatti, brought us in time to 
Haydn and Beethoven, and to the 
tion of polyphonic music. 

general we can say that European 
h music was divided into three 
Is. Plain song culminated in the 
century, when all vocal music was 
ison, the Polyphonic culminated in 
ixteenth century, in which the music 
ontrapuntal ; the modern, said to have 
1 in the eighteenth century, in which 
jusic was harmonic and conformed to 
- and minor keys. As to the Renais- 
and aftermath, Palestrina’s name 
s for all time as the perfect example 
lat is most fitting for liturgical music. 


¥ 
A Medieval Titan 


CHIEVES nothing to contrast or 
fallel Palestrina with more modern 
osers. He was a step—and a long 
from crudity to perfection. It is im- 
e to assess ancient music in the light 


pleasant custom in Italy by which 
ished or noted individual either 
mself or is accorded the name 
birthplace—as Leonardo da Vinci, 
d@ Urbino and Francis of Assisi. 
the present case of Palestrina, it 
ehow more fitting and dignified 
ould be known to posterity by 
name of his birthplace rather 
ovanni Pierluigi. 

who has been fortunate enough 
that little Sabine Hills town will 
no other place can more vividly 
great illustrious past to the im- 
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agination. From earliest times it was a 
place of refuge for Popes, Cardinals and 
wealthy Romans, from fever-tainted Rome 
in summer time, Livy maintained that its 
pleasures seduced senators from their pub- 
lic duties on the Capitoline Hill. Horace 
and Virgil lived there and sang of its 
rural joys. Repeatedly sacked and _ be- 
seiged, it is charming with its age old 
memories and in its lovely setting in the 
Sabine and Alban Hills. 


“Short and Simple Annals” 
, i ‘HE NAME of Palestrina has suffered 


much from indiscriminate admiration; 
and his life has been surrounded by a thick 
mass of tradition and legends which only 
recent research has been able to clear 
away. The date of his birth is not posi- 
tively known. In 1914 a scheme was set 
on foot in Italy to celebrate the four 
hundredth anniversary of their great com- 
patriot’s birth which would have placed its 
occurrence in 1514. 
‘In the village of Palestrina tradition in- 
dicates a rough, two-storied house as the 
home of the great musician’s family; and 
here he was born, probably some time 
towards the end of 1525. Part of the tra- 
dition is that the future master musician 
was born in poverty. Still, though they 
lived in moderate circumstances, the evi- 
dence is that at no time were his family 
either in want or near penury. 

About his early masters of music there 
are similar disputes. Baini who was 
Palestrina’s zealous but indefinite biogra- 
pher, raised many questions about his life, 
which subsequent research has proven to 
be nebulous. He would make it appear 
that Palestrina sprang suddenly into fame, 
whereas the most careful study of his life 
accentuates the fact that his seemingly 
meteoric appearance was the culmination 
of musical inspiration in successive cen- 
turies. 

Who his master teachers were we cannot 
learn. The only town record says “Towards 
the year 1540 one of our fellow citizens, by 
the name Giovanni Pierluigi, went to Rome 
to study music.” This would indicate that 
his townsmen were of the opinion that 
great things were expected of Giovanni 
Pierluigi; otherwise his departure would 
not have been a matter of public interest. 


All Roads to Rome 


S PALESTRINA was only twenty 
miles from Rome we can easily pic- 
ture the boy’s making visits there from 
time to time, either by having an insecure 
seat on horseback behind some kind-hearted 
rustic serving man, or even in the train 
of a sympathetic Bishop on his way to 
visit the Holy Father. Arrived in Rome 
we can also fancy the boy making his way 
to one of the great churches to hear a 
mass by Josquin, by Dufay, or by Pierre 
de La Rue. 

We know from the will of a grandmother 
that he had relatives in the city who would 
make him welcome. From this point, for- 
tunately, the life of Palestrina is less 


nebulous. When but eighteen 
years old, he was appointed 
as choirmaster and organist 
to the Cathedral of St. Aga- 
pietro in Palestrina. This 
proves that, despite his youth, 
his ability had been already 
recognized in his native town. 

Fortunately for Palestrina, 
the town had in 1543 received 
a new Bishop in the person 
of Cardinal Gunmaria Cicco- 
hidel Monte, formerly Bishop 
of Pavia and Archbishop of 
Siponto. He was a man of 
great learning and _ artistic 
inclinations. He was in a 
position which afforded him ample oppor- 
tunities of observing the young musician: 
and evidently having noted his remarkable 
musical ability and judged its worth, he 
extended to him a friendly interest and 
patronage. 


The High Noon of Life 
HE NEXT few years were probably 
the happiest of Palestrina’s life. His 
salary, while not large, was ample for his 
wants; and he was surrounded by relatives 
and sympathetic friends. 

In 1547 he was married to the daughter 
of a well-to-do citizen. This marriage 
proved to be a happy one. Although in 
later years the great musician had much 
sorrow to live through, Lucretia stood by 
him and with him in all his troubles. She 
added considerable property to his limited 
means, and she adorned that high noon of 
his glory when the Pope added him to the 
papal choir. But sadness was to come 
when a new: Pope removed him. 

By an interesting circumstance, Pope 
Paul III died in 1549 and the party of 
Emperor Charles V and the Farnese were 
battling to elect a new Pope. With a turn 
of fortune, there came the opportunity to 
elect their own candidate, and they chose 
Palestrina’s friend and patron, the Cardi- 
nal Ciocchi del Monte, who in 1550 as- 
cended the Papal throne as Julius IIT. 

The new Pope, divining Palestrina’s 
great possibilities, annuled his life appoint- 
ment to the Cathedral in Palestrina and 
appointed him to the office of Master of 
Boys in the Julian Choir at St. Peter’s 
in Rome. Evidently the new Pope saw in 
Palestrina a fitting instrument to perfect a 
work he had very much at heart—the re- 
construction of the Julian choir which had 
been created by his predecessor. 

The change from a little hill town to the 
brilliant life of Rome, with its radiance of 
the closing renaissance, must indeed have 
been wonderful for the young Palestrina. 
Here were the rising walls. of the wonder- 
ful new St. Peter’s, the Farnese and 
Farnesina palaces; everywhere were the 
works of Raphael and Michelangelo; while 
a host of lesser names gave glory and 
fame to the city—all creating an atmos- 
phere of wealth, power and beauty which 
could not but give impulse to and mature 
Palestrina’s genius. 
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PALESTRINA 


A Man of the Hour 


HUS it was that Palestrina arrived in 

Rome at the psychological moment. 
Old ideas were changing. The recent dis- 
putes over the Papal election and the grow- 
ing discontent with the morale of the church 
were ripe. The need for reform was felt 
everywhere, even in music; and Palestrina 
brought out a convincing proof as a musi- 
cian and scholar by publishing his first 
book of masses which he dedicated to the 
Pope. This was the first book of masses 
dedicated to a Pope by an Italian. 

The records show that Palestrina entered 
into a position in the Pontifical Choir 
coveted by the renowned musicians in 
Europe. To place him in this position, his 
all powerful protector ignored obvious dis- 
qualifications on Palestrina’s part. In the 
first place Palestrina was a married man, 
which, according to the regulations, made 
him ineligible. Secondly, Palestrina is 
said to have had only an indifferent sing- 
ing voice; and, lastly, it was usual for 
members of the Pontifical Choir to take 
ecclesiastical orders. 


A Friend at Court 


HE POPE, in revising the rules of 
admittance to the choir, inserted a 
single clause which permitted him to make 
exceptions at his own pleasure. In view 
of everything, Palestrina no doubt felt him- 
self safe in a life appointment. In spite, 
however, of Palestrina’s hopes, the Pope, ill 
physically and distracted by political in- 
trigues, lived only five years. His place 
was filled by Marcellus II, who, despite 
the growing discontent in the church, gave 
his first thought to the music of the Pon- 
tifical Choir; as for many years he had 
been convinced that music had not taken 
its rightful place in the Sanctuary. 
Palestrina’s “Mass of Pope Marcellus” 
forever linked the names of the Pontiff and 
the musician, because of Palestrina’s mass 
being dedicated to the Pope. While Pales- 
trina had everything to hope for from the 
Church, after a reign of three weeks the 
newly elected Pope died. Twenty-three 
days after the death of Marcellus the Con- 
clave elected a new Pope who took the 
name of Paul IV. He was a man whose 
constant cry was “Reform,” “Reform”; 
and his first act was to set his own house 
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in order. Thus a fiat went forth that three 
of the choir were married men and should 
be dismissed. One of them, Palestrina, 
had been improperly enrolled as not hay- 
ing been tested prior to his appointment, 
by strict vocal examination. 

Palestrina’s situation was indeed serious. 
He, who had climbed so rapidly the. ladder 


of fame, found himself suddenly at the 
bottom. Although a part of his stipend 
was continued, he became quite ill of a 
nervous fever, perhaps partially because 


he was young and a man of family. But, 
as he already was famous, the wait was 
not long. His despair was premature, for 
in two months he was appointed Maestro 
della Cappella (choirmaster) at the Basilica 
of St. John Lateran. In 1561 he was 
transferred to Santa Maria Maggiore; and 
the ten years he spent at the Maggiore was 
the most remarkable epoch of his career. 
V HEN ABUSES in the liturgy and 

disputes resulting therefrom had 
reached the point that Paul IV could no 
longer tolerate them, he appointed eight 
cardinals to correct these errors and to seé 
that the general reforms enjoined by the 
Council of Trent were carried into effect. 
Among those appointed were Boreomino 
and Vilelli, both young men of character 
and lovers of music; and Palestrina was 
commanded to write a Mass to demonstrate 
what the sacred office should be. Instead 
of one, he wrote three, which he sent in 
anonymously. They were performed first 
before the Committee of Cardinals and 
were received with rapture. Palestrina 
had produced the archtype of ecclesiastical 
music, and later the masses were sung be- 
fore the Pope at St. Peter’s. In conse- 
quence of this notable achievement, the 
Pope appointed Palestrina as “Composer 
to the Pontifical Choir ;” and doubtless the 
Pontiff took this occasion to make amends 
to Palestrina for having previously dis- 
missed him from the Choir. 

On the death of Paul IV, the appoint- 
ment of Palestrina was confirmed by Pius 
V and his succeeding Pontiffs. Palestrina’s 
fame now had so extended throughout 
Europe that many rulers and zealous 
churchmen endeavored to obtain his services 
—among them the King of Spain and the 
Duke of Bavaria; but the master musician 
would not leave Rome and declined their 
flattering offers. 

In the Jubilee year of 1575 Palestrina 
received a signal honor from his native 
town, when 1500 singers from Palestrina 
journeyed to Rome where in procession 
they sang his music with their townsman 
leading and directing. 

There is a great difference between actual 
and desired musical utterance. The year 
1600 may be said to be the dividing line 


In Which Genius Triumphs 


-between them, and Palestrina was the mas- 


ter mind to have prepared the way. 


By His Fruits We Know 


N HIS busy life Palestrina had much 

sorrow, as he lost his life mate and 
three of his sons one after the other. The 
death of his sons was a deep grief, as they 
showed great promise in following of their 
father’s footsteps. His fourth, Igino, was 
an unworthy son of a great father. Pales- 
trina left a long list of works waiting for 
publication. These were committed to his 
son to produce. Many of them were un- 
finished; and Igino had them completed 
by second rate musicians. These, though 
full of inaccuracies and mistakes, he sold 
as his father’s genuiné completed produc- 
tions. His whole aim seemed to be to get 
money wherever he could, neglectful of his 
father’s great reputation and standing. As 
throughout his life Palestrina had been an 
indefatigable worker, up to his final illness, 
the mass of unfinished material was great. 

We do not know the exact date of Pales- 
trina’s birth; but, assuming: it to have been 
in 1524, Palestrina was about seventy years 
of age when he died February 2, 1594. 

According to the Roman custom, he was 
given a magnificent funeral on the same 
day that he died. The bier was borne high 
on stalwart shoulders, between lines of 
sandled friars bearing flaming candles and 
chanting the “Prayers for the Dead” as 
they marched, of the Pontifical Choir, the 
Julian Choir, the “Company of Rome,” and 
of a vast concourse of friends, and lastly 
between the picturesque Swiss guards. And 
so, attended by the solemn tolling of the 
bells of St. Peter’s, Palestrina was buried 
with the accompaniment’ of his own im- 
pressive music. 

Today no one knows where his body lies ; 
because, in the construction of the new St. 
Peter’s, his remains, with a vast number 
of others, were moved to a new resting 
place and have becn wholly lost to sight. 
However, he needs no decorated tomb nor 
fulsome tablet. His music, ringing through 
the world forever, is his most becoming 
monument. 

As Pyne says, “The boy genius from the 
Sabine Hills had done his work. Step by 
step, emerging from obscurity to fame, he 
bore music aloft and taught it to express 
all that the tongue dare not utter; because 
such emotion, such ecstasy is too great for 
words defiled by common use.” 

With Palestrina music was a religion. 
He composed in a devout spirit and kept 
to the old church words as though they 
were his creed. As long as music lasts its 
lovers will find in Palestrina’s compositions 
absolute satisfaction. As Aubros so well 
said, “They breathe the Holy Spirit of de- 
votion.” 


Finger Exercises on the Black Keys 


By Acngs G. DaLy 


DurING many years of teaching both 
children and adults, the following exercise 
has been worked out and found very bene- 
ficial both as a stretching exercise and for 
giving security to the fingers. Place the 
fingers on the five black keys beginning on 
C-sharp and play them successively ascend- 
ing and descending as you would on the 
white keys repeating four times. 

You will notice that there is a wider 
span between the second and third fingers 
in the right hand and a like span between 
the fourth and third fingers in the left 
hand, namely from D-sharp to F-sharp. 
Next begin on D-sharp and note that the 
wider span comes between the first and 
second fingers (D-sharp to F-sharp) and 
also between the fourth and fifth fingers 
from (A-sharp to C-sharp) right hand, 
and between the fifth and fourth (D-sharp 
to F-sharp) and second and first (A-sharp 


to C-sharp) of the left hand fingers. 

Begin again on the next succeeding black 
key always repeating the exercise four 
times until you have completed the set of 
five black keys. Many varied five finger 
and technical exercises may be worked out 
on these black keys giving excellent train- 
ing in finger extension and security, as the 
student cannot brace his finger against a 
neighboring key, as so often happens when 
making a like extension on the white keys. 
Of course for very small or skin bound 
hands the exercises may be given on the 
white keys at first, then very gradually 
transfer to the black keys. 

In working this out as above, you will 
notice that each two neighboring fingers 
have had an opportunity for expansion, 
thus helping greatly to obtain independence, 
flexibility and endurance. 


THE Eq 


Ghe Reason for a Certain Gheory 
of Fingering 


By ARTHUR FooTE 


as a trial piece the first movement 

of Beethoven’s “Sonata, Opus 31, 
No. 2,” there came to my mind a reason 
as to why there should exist such incredi- 
bly bad fingering as that used in the edi- 
tion of this sonata—a system of. fingering 
which in the 1870’s and ’80’s became fash- 
ionable through the von Bitlow and Klind- 
worth editions, and which is still too much 
in vogue. The basic principle is that in all 
circumstances, if a note is repeated, the 
same finger must not be used in the repeti- 
tion, even in very slow playing. In the fol- 
lowing from the Andante Spianato of 
Chopin, as fingered by Klindworth, this 
idea is carried out to the bitter end, and 
speaks for itself. 


Riss vat when a new pupil played 


Ex.1 eh cle yey, 
a cs Sek ederse ane 


At the time mentioned, the German con- 
servatories had a great reputation as to 
piano teaching, students from here going 
to them as a matter of course. Their man- 
ner of teaching, at that time, is now hap- 
pily a thing of the past, and it must seem 
strange to the younger generation. We 
wonder how people with that training could 
have played even fairly well. 

The main points of the system then in 
vogue were: 

(a) Very curved fingers, the keys 
being (practically always) struck, and 
as near the nail as possible. 

(b) Depressed knuckles and _ flat- 
tened hand (as unnatural a position as 
could be), stiff hand, stiff wrist (prob- 
ably stiff arm and, perhaps, even stiff 
shoulder). 

Of course there was no thought of a 
flexible, controlled arm, which should be 
helpful in technic and in tone production 
(that is, in securing beauty and variety of 
tone; for, after all, music is meant to be 
listened to). In passage work of all kinds 
reliance was entirely on the fingers, the 
arm being more or less rigid. 


Now to revert to a passage from the 
sonata, 


Beethoven 
Ex.2 


as fingered by those older masters, would 
be much more logically done as 


Ex.3 


PSS = so 


Habit plays the leading part in the acquisition of technic. 
repetition of any particular figure is an important process in mastering a 
but this repetition must be such that it leads the tendencies of 
the nerves, muscles and mind each into a better grasp of the difficulty at hand. 
It must be not merely repetition for its own sake. 
and does it the wrong way, he will sooner or later acquire the habit of i 
it the wrong way. It is equally true that the proper way of doing it wi 
Infinite care should be taken with every phase of 
movement the first time that movement is attempted. The succeeding ti 
establish the habit pattern and build up a sort of automatic reserve which 
enable the player to do the right thing without thinking about it—Kurt Wel 


instrument ; 


have a beneficial effect. 


as would also this other passage fre 
same work. 


Ex.4 


If we play in the manner de: 
above, that is, with nothing but hig 
action, and with a motionless and 
rigid arm, we shall be pretty sure | 
low the fingering of Ex. 2; but if: 
a combined arm and finger tech 
no muscles of hand, wrist or arm 
excepting such as are active at the r 
(becoming relaxed almost simultan 
we should find Ex. 3 natural, eas} 
sure, in fact, child’s play (infinitely 
than Ex. 2). 

Again, if we believe (as I thit 
must) that for safety in speed we 
change the position of the hand no 
frequently than is necessary, we sh 
confirmed in the belief that Ex. 2 is 
fingering and that Ex. 3 is a very pra 
one; when we observe that the hai 
Ex, 3, changes position once, and in’ 
eight times. It is also an easier and 
natural way of getting variety in tor 
shown in Ex. 3) by the combinati 
arm and fingers; and, finally, with 
it will be found difficult to avoid un 
antly crisp and very short notes, 
as a too strong accent, something 


> 


instead ia the more oe and 
Ex.6 


(== 


As for the “method” of playing de 
above, it is of interest (for contras 
read what Thalberg (a now rathet 
gotten pianist, but in his day alm 
rival of Liszt) has to say in his 
to “L’Art du Chant” (which is a. 
of opera and other transcriptions, de 
to be played in an especially singing 1 

What he says is a hundred yea 
and yet might be written today: 

“One of the first. conditions — 
sonority and a variety in tone ts t 
we shall free ourselves from stiffnes 
“In many cases the keys sho 


kneaded with a boneless hand | 
fingers of velvet’ (as one kne 
bread). : 4 

“The keys caressed rather # 
struck.” 


“Acquire the habit of letting 
fingers touch the keys before depre 
ing them.” 
A simple, good fingering is a fact 

obtaining what Thalberg is advising. 


The constant 


% 


If one repeats a figure 


N THESE DAYS, musicians and 
teachers have so much need of 
languages and so great a desire to 
wounce correctly that we feel that 
ss Heylbut’s article will be welcome. 
@ [:ditor has found that her theories 
correct and it is for this reason 
t lic has always strongly advocated 
use of talking machine records in 
ching. Repetition is another great 
tor in learning pronunciation. The 
al machinery must acquire tts tech- 
, just as the fingers acquire a piano 
hnic. Repeat a phrase a hundred 
les, if necessary, and try to make it 
ier each time. The longest tongue- 
ster cannot resist this treatment. 
epiror’s NOTE. 
oe ok * 

ring five years of teaching French in 
=xtension School of Columbia Uni- 
y the writer had occasion to learn 
interesting facts about the student’s 
ach to a foreign tongue. Some of 
are here recorded, with the hope that 
gleanings may not be without their 
o teachers and students of singing, 
= interpretation of German lieder and 
sh chansons is so largely dependent 
faultless pronunciation. 

st of all, language work is not at all 
ter of speech. It is a question of hear- 
A child, regardless of its intellectual 
yments, can readily master any tongue 
it hears regularly, up to the time of 
scence. Then it is that sensations be- 
definitely crystallized; and, later on, 
tments are necessary, which take the 
ral” quality away from language 

The most intelligent adult finds 

ity in “twisting his tongue’ around 
niliar sounds—sounds to which he has 
yecome accustomed by habit. It is 
rather than brain power which moulds 
age; and the language teacher soon 
3 to appreciate this. The first day he 
a class, he learns to distinguish be- 
1 two types of sounds—those which 
uplicated in the mother tongue of his 
nts, and those which are utterly 
ge, and therefore troublesome. And 
diately a problem arises as to how to 
nt these distinctly strange sounds, so 
they will fall easily within the pupil’s 


We Begin to Learn 


‘YY EARLY TEACHING followed 
_ the usual plan of most language in- 
tors; that is, the sounds were care- 
repeated, and the pupils were asked 
produce them as nearly as possible. 
position of the tongue, lips, teeth, and 
= were explained, and the students 
asked to arrange their own organs of 
h in a familiar fashion. But the re- 
“were most discouraging! We had 
and drills, and still the pronunciation 
rue remained fixedly, hopelessly, la 
It was bad enough in a class of jour- 
ic B.A. candidates; but it would have 
fatal to a young soprano, dreaming of 
ay when she would sing “Voici la rue” 
great opera house! 
led to study as to why these 
tely foreign sounds should be so seem- 
impossible to master. Certainly, the 
ulty did not lie in the mouths or 
ts of these American pupils. Ameri- 
organs of speech are constructed no 
‘ently than those of Europeans! No, 
lifficulty seemed to be entirely in the 
s’ hearing. They heard in terms of 


a 


By Rosz Heyisut, Ph.D. 


Something that Musicians who need Languages should Know 


what they were wsed to hearing. And that 
completely changed my angle of approach. 


Known to Unknown 
FTER THAT, instead of presenting 
foreign sounds according to the way 
in which the foreign native hears and pro- 
duces them, they were given in terms of 


breath of an oo following it. These cut- 
tings-short can be easily mastered by a 
little concentrated practice; and, lo! the 
student has broken his way into foreign 
vowel sounds, by means of an association 
with something he knows. (For German 
pronunciation, use eben for étude; liegen 
for machine; and oben for over. The re- 


THE BELGIAN 


cians. 


The young lad in this picture is the present King of Belgiwm. 


ROYAL FAMILY 
Belgian Royalty has sustained a fine reputation as linguists as well as musi- 


He ts 


playing with his mother (a skillful violinist with whom YVsaye was glad to play) 
for his father, the late and idolized King Albert. 


the sounds and the mouth-positions with 
which the American students were familiar. 
The unknown sounds had to be related to 
known ones. 

First of all, it was necessary to make the 
basic distinctions between American and 
French enunciation, in general. Beginning 
with the more familiar vowel sounds, a, e, 
i, and o a student was asked to pronounce 
an English word containing one of them. 
Take, for example, the word way. Listen 
carefully while someone says it, and you 
will hear that the English a is not a clear a 
at all! It is a diphthong of a which shades 
off, ever so lightly, into ee. We really say 
“Wa-ce.” Similarly, with the word ice; 
what we really say is i-ee-ce. And, again, 
over becomes ever so faintly o-o0-ver. 


The Vowel Pure 


OW, THE FIRST step in approach- 

ing a foreign vowel is to clip off this 
light shading into the diphthong. You may 
know that the French and English a or 1 
sounds are practically the same; and yet 
they sound different, in the mouths of a 
Parisian or a Bostonian! The difference 
is due to the fact that, fundamentally, all 
English vowels merge into diphthongs, 
while all French vowels are clear vowels 
(French diphthongs are composed of two 
or more letters). Fudamentally, the same 
thing is true of German and Italian dic- 
tion. Thus, the French word étude uses 
the familiar English @ sound, but without 
the supplementary tail of ee. You simply 
stop short on a. Machine stops short on 1; 
while over stops short on 0, without the 


sults are exactly the same.) 

The general rule for consonants is that 
they are pronounced more crisply, more ex- 
plosively, less negligently than in English. 
A little practice of this sort, stopping-short 
on familiar vowels, and “exploading” famil- 
iar consonants, and the way is clear to pro- 
ceed to the stranger, more difficult sounds. 


Alien Sounds 


ITHOUT A DOUBT, the French 

(la rue), and the German ii (iiber) 

give the greatest trouble; because there is 
absolutely no native English sound with 
which to tie them up. By experiment, a 
purely mechanical approach was discovered ; 
and it gave excellent results. First a pupil 
was asked to purse his lips exaggeratedly 
and to produce an exaggeratedly strong 00 
sound. Now, still holding the lips in this 
pursed, forward position, he was asked to 
say a clear ee. He was instructed to think 
ee as hard as he could; to say ee as hard 
as he could; but not to change the oo posi- 
tion of the lips. What comes out is a per- 
fect i! With practice, the exaggerated 
unnatural feeling falls away; a bit more 
practice, and the correct sound becomes 
second nature. Every class lesson began 
with perhaps three minutes of ii drill, first 
making the sound alone, and then using it 
in words. (French:—étude, rue, vue, 
lustre, tu, ému. German:—iiber, drtiben, 
griissen, fiir, fruh, Ktthe.) After a week, 
there was no further trouble with Ja roo! 
Next came the oe diphthong (French :— 
oeillet, bleu; German :—Osterreich, sprode). 
Again, the lips were pursed to say 00; and, 
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Learning to Pronounce a Foreign Language 


again, without im any way changing their 
position, a clear a was spoken. This went 
much more easily after the i drill. 


And Still They Come 


ee DIFFICULT sound for 
American students to produce is the 


German ch, as in ich, mich and Licht. It 
is utterly unpardonable for advanced stu- 
dents to go on singing ick, mick, Licked, 
and the like. And yet one does hear it, 
even over the radio! The English tie-up 
with this sound is a very slight one; so 
slight, in fact, as to be scarcely noticeable; 
but it does exist! Say these words :— 
“Hugh, huge, Hughes, human.’ Preceding 
the / sound, there is a slight rush of un- 
vocalized breath against a low-lying tongue. 
You do not say huge, or human, as you 
would horse or home. You say, really, 
ch-huge, ch-human. Now, this ch-h is pre- 
cisely the sound you want! Practice by 
saying huge and human half a dozen times, 
then turning off into the ch-h sound by it- 
self, and finally prefix to it the 7 of ich. 
There will be some difficulty in tacking 
this sound on to the end of a word instead 
of beginning the word with it, but once 
the sound is mastered, that obstacle will 
be easily overcome. 

The ¢ sound, which can give so much 
trouble to English speaking students, is of 
two kinds. The guttural 7 is produced in 
exactly the same way in which one gargles. 
There is no impropriety in associating a 
sound with a homely process of this sort: 
if it creates a laugh, so much the better. 
The rolled 7, so much more useful in sing- 
ing, is produced by trilling the tongue-tip 
against, not the teeth, but the front of the 
hard palate. But to tie it up to a familiar 
sound, you shudder your r exactly as a 
small boy does when he says, “B-r-r-r-r, 
it’s cold!” 

Remembering the fundamental difference 
between English and foreign vowel sounds, 
it is helpful, whenever possible, to tie up 
the foreign sounds with familiar English 
ones. Thus, the French é (and the Ger- 
man e and ae) correspond to our a@ as in 
able. The French é@ can be compared with 
our e as in envy. The French ai is best 
associated with the utterly unscholarly and 
slangy sez (as in “Sez you”). The French 
e mute has no sound of its own, but serves 
to give sound to the preceding consonant; 
vert (vaire), for example, becoming verte 
(vairt). 


Experience, the Teacher 


HIS ARTICLE does not attempt to 

set forth an equivalent for each foreign 
sound but rather to point out the way in 
which one teacher, at least, found an easy 
method of tying up strange sounds to asso- 
ciated sounds. 

Going farther afield, the Italian gl 
(“Pagliacci”) and the Spanish JJ (llevar) 
sometimes offer difficulties. They are 
sounded in the same way. Say quickly the _ 
words “will you?” The slur, or tie, be- , 
tween the “7” and the “y”’ gives you the 
sound you want—l-y. Similarly, the Italian 
gn (lasagna) is sounded like the quick slur 
between the words “can you’’—n-y. 

Really, there are no foreign sounds that 
cannot be mastered—and easily mastered, 
at that, if one but knows to hear them, in 
association with English sounds that are 
as familiar as one’s own name. The fun 
of the thing is to find these associations. 
And then watch diction improve! 
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The Story of Pusical Notation — 


By RutuH E. Frencu 


AVE YOU ever wondered just how 
H the dots and lines which we call 

notes and staves came to be? We 
are prone to take things for granted and to 
think that, like Topsy, they “just growed.” 
Yet behind every dot, line and “curlicue” 
by which we come to know printed music 
there is a story. 

For ages songs were passed from one 
person to another and from generation to 
generation by rote, just as the first stories 
were told around camp fires and in market 
places. Very early, people realized that if 
these songs were to be kept some method 
must be invented by which they could be 
written down. Among ancient peoples, the 
Greeks, in particular, had a system of let- 
tering characters so that it was possible 
to indicate a given tone with relative ac- 
curacy. We have a fragment of a Hymn 
to Apollo which was carved upon marble 
and shows the notation above the text. 
This hymn was written by an Athenian, 
to celebrate the repulse of the Goths in 279 
B. C. It was discovered in 1893 at Delphi 
and has been transcribed into modern nota- 
tion and a record made by a leading talk- 
ing machine company. In this way it is 
possible for us to hear this truly noble and 
most ancient written composition. 

The history of modern notation begins 
between the fifth and eighth centuries with 
the neumes, These were a series of hooks, 
dots and accents placed over the words of 
a song to show the rise and fall in pitch 
of the voice. It was really a system of 
musical shorthand which would serve to 
remind one of a tune already learned by 
rote. The first line of our national hymn 
would probably have been written some- 
thing like the following: 


ye 
es 
oe aye 


can you See by the dawns early light 


/= 


O- say 


This gives in a crude way a picture of 
the melody. Yet anyone unfamiliar with 
the tune would be rather puzzled to find 
just what it meant and most of all at what 
pitch to begin it, because very few voices 
would start at the same pitch. 

Then someone had a new idea. History 
does not say who it was, but some long- 
forgotten monk in the tenth century drew 
a red line horizontally through the neumes 
and marked it F, and today we see the same 
F in our bass clef sign. Open any piece 
of music containing this sign 


Bx.2 
connect the dots to the clef sign thus: 


fx.3 


Dd 


and you have a fair representation of the 
Gothic letter from which we get our sixth 
letter of the alphabet. This was the be- 
ginning of the-staff. It thus became pos- 
sible to read with tolerable exactness music 
which before had been puzzling and at times 
unintelligible. Later another line was 
added above the first. It was colored yel- 
low and marked C. This was our middle 
C. Sometime during the eleventh century 
two black lines A and E were added, and 
this is the four lined staff which is used 
today for the chants or plain song of the 
Catholic church 
Bx.4 


PQ 


F 


Note that all the lines and spaces represent 
relatively low pitches. This is because all 
written music was kept in the monasteries 
and was sung by men. Sometime after this, 
G above middle C was added. While the 
evolution of the G is not as clearly trace- 
able as that of the F, our tfeble clef sign 


Bx 5 


g 


is developed from the Gothic G. 

Musical manuscripts of this time were 
most elaborate. A whole lifetime was 
often spent copying and decorating a single 
book. Intricate designs in many-colored 
inks were drawn around the edges of the 
leaves, while the clef signs and first letters 
of hymns were often decorated with gold 
leaf burnished on the paper by a secret pro- 
cess which died with the last of these 
patient scribes. The lines composing the 
staff were about one inch apart and the 
notes were large in proportion. One reason 
for making the staff so large was the fact 
that several singers often used the same 
book. More often the teacher had the only 
book owned by the monastery, and singers 
learned their parts by rote. 

As music came to be more elaborate and 
two or more simultaneous melodies were 
written, the four-lined staff was too small 
and more lines were added. The number 
of lines came to vary from four to fifteen; 
a few manuscripts have been found with 
as many as twenty-five lines in the staff. 
The inconvenience of this was felt and the 
five-lined staff that we know gradually 
superseded all others. By the fifteenth 
century all vocal music was written on the 
two five-line staves, with the line for 
middle C left out and written in as a 
short line going through the note. A hun- 
dred years later all music, vocal and in- 
strumental, was written on the familiar 
staff used today. 

One of the greatest of these early writers 
of music was a Benedictine monk of Arezzo 
named Guido. He died about 1050. He 
has come down to us as Guido d’Arezzo 
and is sometimes called “the father of 


music.” Probably his greatest service was 
the invention of solfeggio or the reading 
and singing of the scale by the syllables wt 
(do), re, mi, fa, which every school child 
knows. He taught his classes to sing a 
hymn to John the Baptist. The words 
were in Latin and as follows: 


Ut queant laxis 
Re-sonare fibris, 
Mi-ra gestorum 
Fa-mult tuorum 
Sol-ve polluti 

La-bu reatum 

Sancte Ioannes. 


Guido discovered that the lines began on 
successively higher degrees of the scale be- 
ginning on C. Foreseeing the usefulness 
of this, he taught his pupils to sing only the 
first syllable of each line. The first six 
lines of this gave the six-note scale that 
Guido used a great deal. The name of 
the seventh tone, si, which was added later 
was formed from the first letters of Sancte 
Toannes. 

Thus came into existence the first sight 
singing class. Up to this time teaching a 
new song was an ordeal in which the 
teacher sang one line which was repeated 
by the class until the entire song was 
learned. When there were two or three 
parts the labor must have been enormous, 

Guido took his class to Rome, and there 
they won golden laurels by their singing; 
but he was not satisfied. He asked for a 
new piece of music, one which was uwun- 
familiar to his pupils, and then astounded, 
not to say frightened, everyone by having 
them sing it at sight. Surely it was not 
human, they said. No one could possibly 
sing that song without months of hard 
study. Guido was accused of being in 
league with the devil, and saved his head 
only by telling just how it was done. 

Probably the most interesting single note 
in the scale is B. In the sequence of inter- 
vals of Guido’s scale it was movable, some- 
times being B-flat and sometimes B-natural. 
This latter note was often indicated by 
merely placing the natural sign 4 on the 
staff without the note. This the Germans 
mistook for an H, and to this day B-natural 
is called H (hah) in Germany, while B- 
flat is called B. 

Meanwhile the neumes were taking a 
more definite shape for use on the staff. 
Franco of Cologne in 1200 is credited with 
being the first to use anything like modern 
notation. His notes were black and rec- 
tangular or lozenge shaped. 


Bx.6 

A B 

End A 
Here for the first time we find notes which 
express definite time values. The longest 
note, called maxima, was written (see “A’’) 
about two inches long and an inch wide, 
and equalled eight whole notes. Shorter 
notes were simply drawn smaller. The 


JuNE CoMMENCEMENT Music 


Ghousands of students are now working upon Prov 


grams for June Recitals. 


There is no time in the 


whole year when music seems so inspiriting and so in 


tune with the new born life of the year. 


If you have 


shortest note (see “B”) was called 
brevis—half short—and had the time 
of our whole note! About the end 
fourteenth century a system of 
came into use in which the lo 
still shaped like those of Franco o 
were white and the shorter not 
This is the immediate predecessor 
present day system in which the 
and half notes and the rarely seen 
whole notes are white, while 
notes are black. 

Rhythm was extremely compl 
Originally, in singing it merely 
the accent of the poetry. Many ce 
passed before measures, or anythi 
proaching our time system, were 
Triple rhythm was generally used 
written music was in connection 
church and must therefore expre: 
Trinity whenever possible. For this 1 
*note values were divided into thirds i 
of halves. A whole note equalled apy 
mately three half notes, a half note, 
quarters and so on. The signature fo 
rhythm, called perfectum, was a 
which was called the perfect figure. 
tunately for us this system was disc 
and the only reminder of it in m 
music is the dotted note, in which th 
adds half the note’s value to it. Impe 
or double rhythm was indicated by a 
circle (see “A,” Ex. 7) which we fl 
present day music as the sign for 
quarter rhythm or common time. 


Ex.7 
A B 


C ¢ 


A line drawn through the half circle 
“B”) cuts the measure to half its valu 
gives us our sign for two-two time. § 
time in the sixteenth century music 
first divided into measures as we 
them. 

Only slowly did the diamond s 
notes (see “A,” Ex. 8) give way 
round notes of modern music whi 
more easily read ‘and more quickly ¥ 
As late as the sixteenth century we 
some composers using the old style. 


Ex.8 

A : B a ) ¢ 

lil Jae : 

In the beginning of the eighteenth cer 
we come upon the last major improve 
in musical notation, which saved tin 
writing and facilitated reading. It 
the joining together of the hooks of e 
and similar notes as designated in “B, 
8, rather than leaving them. as show 
SG Ras: { 

Thus we have traced: briefly the dev: 
ment of musical notation. It may | 
that we have gone about as far as pos 
in improvement; but perhaps C 
d’Arezzo and Franco of Cologne 
the same. 


not selected your music, the publisher of THE Erupe 
will be very glad to assist you by sending lists of 
compositions which are especially appropriate for the 


joyous days of June. 


f ETUDE 


INDIAN MUSICIAN NEAR OTAVALO 


SHE SPANIARD, as you know, has 
always been a lover of music; and it 
is a glittering mesh that entangles 

eet of every one of them. The influ- 
of the troubadors, those rambling 

trel-musicians who spread the growth 
ecular music, lingered long among 

; and the Spaniard’s taste for gay 

colorful dances and songs, together 

a wide diversity of instruments, be- 

- widespread. 

iroughout the many nations of the 

ish-speaking world, in Europe and in 

Americas, that innate, racial love for 

¢ is everywhere evident in the melodi- 

congue through which he expresses his 
ions—his love and passion, his beauty 
stateliness, his pomp and show, his 
and sorrow, his romance and tragedy, 
tenderness and disdain. Vibrant and 
tating, it touches our very souls, suf- 
| as it is with all of the intoxicating 

t of a race in whose veins flows the 

1 of Iberians, Celts, Greeks, Romans, 

is and Moors, and upon whom the 
line of invading peoples has left an 

ible stamp. For Spain is a land es- 

ally different from other countries, a 
faintly touched with the mystery of 

Zast, where the Moorish charm is even 

y clearly sensed, especially in the fas- 

ion and the voluptuous abandon of the 

lish dance and folk songs. 


Where Variety Reigns 

NE OF THE THINGS that stamps 
her as different from other lands is 
absolute lack of monotony in this ro- 
tic place, where the song and dance 
ne section are very different from those 
10ther, and where each province boasts 
usic full of that particularly impulsive 
ity of accent and gesture and of the 
uous joy or warm sadness peculiar to 
region. 

ur jazz may have its roots in the thing 
ance as the tango, which Spain imported 
absorbed from Africa, to turn it, long 
‘into the rhythm of that one of her 
t famous dances, the undulating and 
uorous habanera. Do you know that 
very name fango, is from tangara, an 
‘gant African dance, unfit for the civil- 
to gaze upon? 


‘Typical Instruments 
THE FAVORITE instruments usual- 
associated with the music of the 
; are those traces of the cross cur- 
t have poured into her civilization. 
ly the most universal and important 
- is the rapturous guitar, which, al- 


he Pylusic of the Spains 


Ghose Lands of Delody, Gaiety, Dancing, 
(Chivalry and Song 


By TERRELL Louise Tatum 


The illustrations of this article are furnished through the courtesy of the 
Pan American Union, 


though it was introduced by the invading 
Moors, is often thought to be the natural 
offspring of Spain, so closely has it come 
to be associated with this people of fire 
and passion. Manuel de Falla, whom 
Maurice Ravel declared in a recent inter- 
view to be one of the most eminent of con- 
temporary composers, insists that the 
guitar has not yet reached its days of great- 
est glory and thinks that it has a signifi- 
cant future because, as he says, “the 
plucked, rather than the bowed string, is 
better fitted for twentieth century de- 
mands.”’ Its lovely notes, mummuring on 
clear nights beneath the star-pricked sky, 
truly awaken in the listeners voices of the 
past—of men who, living and loving, helped 
carve great nations from wild places. 

Then, very commonly connected with 
Spanish music, there is the rhythm-produc- 
ing tambourine, from the Arabic word, 
tambour, meaning a drum. This, the most 
popular and fancied instrument of the 
Arab’s music, also was brought into Spain 
by the Moors. 

And, even though it came from the 
ancients, the castanet is surprisingly Span- 


ish, showing—as Bauer and Peyser, in 


their Music Through The Ages, put it— 
the “need of clipped, excessive, continuous 
accent, marked gesture and gay abandon- 
ment to emotional impulse.” Indeed, the 
present day castanet has improved but 
slightly upon the Latin castanea (meaning 
chestnut) ; and the graceful, diminutive in- 
strument still bears a resemblance in form 
to this favorite nut of the ancient Romans. 


Some Musical Traits 


HETHER PLAYED or sung beneath 

the northern skies of the Pyrenean 
Basque provinces or in the cabarets of 
southern Seville, restless and pagan, there 
is—in the soft Spanish serenades beneath 
moonlit summer skies, below romantic 
balconies or in sun-drenched and fragrant 
patios—that peculiar something portentous- 
ly significant and absorbing, a mixture of 
Spain and Africa whose themes, even after 
an exhaustive study, make it hard for one 
of another race to interpret them faith- 
fully. 

One of the most intensely devout of 
nations, Spain always has shown a keen 
interest in religious music. This most 
natural development was especially evident 
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under Charles V, and his most Catholic 
son, Philip II. 


Some Restrictions 


LTHOUGH her music is very interest- 
ing, Spain cannot claim to have en- 
gendered through the ages a national pro- 
duction that approaches the world famous 
magnitude of her supremacy in art and 
certain branches of literature. She was 
last in point of time among the nations to 
create a national school. 

It is common knowledge that grand 
operas are not so current in Spain as that 
other happy medium of expression, the 
native growth of the intrinsically” Spanish 
zarzuela, or comic opera, of seventeenth 
century invention, which has characteristics 
of both opera and operetta, where the music 
is often interrupted by spoken dialogue and 
the subjects are frequently humorous. The 
Iberian Peninsula has produced a long list 
of composers of this precursor of the 
French opéra bouffé; for the zarzuela is 
particularly pleasing to their musical nature 
and love of the dramatic. 

Just as Bizet, in his “Carmen,” exploited 
Spain’s dances and folk songs before native 
composers realized their vast possibilities, 
so had other composers set great operas 
in that smiling land or adapted her famous 
dramas to the operatic stage. Because of 
their rapid action and strong emotionalism, 
Spanish tales have made ideal librettos for 
opera. 


Spain in Opera 


N THE repertoire of outstanding operas 

of the world, it is not strange, then, 
that none of pure Spanish origin occupies 
a place among the immortals; although we 
must consider the great number of these 
with Spanish setting and characters. Among 
the more important—aside from the tune- 
ful and fascinating “Carmen”’—some of 
the best known are: 

Wagner’s “Parsifal,” with its plot and 
action at Monsalvat in Spain; 

Beethoven's “Fidelio,” always of great 
interest as the only opera of one of the 
most inspired of all composers; 

Mozart’s immortal “Don Giovanni,” 
founded upon a legend of the world’s great- 
est libertine (no ideal lover), the Spanish 
Don Juan; 

Rossini’s masterpiece, “The Barber of 
Seville,” from the classic comedy of Beau- 
marchais ; 

Donizetti’s “La Favorita” ; 

Massenet’s “Le Cid”; 

Verdi’s “Il Trovatore,” based upon the 
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fine nineteenth century drama of Garcia 
Gutiérrez ; 

The same composer’s “Ernani,” with its 
many fine musical and dramatic moments ; 

And, again, Mozart’s “The Marriage of 
Figaro,” twin of the deathless “Don Gio- 
vanni,” and to which Rossini’s “The Bar- 
ber of Seville” is really a prelude though 
written nearly a half century later. 

But in Spain folks prefer the works 
of their own composers, hearing “Carmen” 
and many of the world’s masterpieces but 
rarely. The most popular of foreign 
music is probably that from the pens of 
Waener and Beethoven; and there is also 
a marked predilection for American jazz. 


Native Art Recognized 
ATE YEARS have, indeed, found the 


Spanish nations awakening to the 
possibilities of their native music; and 
there is now an imposing group of 


Spaniards in the limelight. Spain’s folk 
music has had a delightfully pleasing effect 
on these trained composers, among whom 
are Pedrell, Albéniz, Granados and de 
Falla, to mention but a few of the ones 
who have found that their native land has 
almost unlimited resources. 

Well could these men look about them 
for glamorous music that often accom- 
panies the many fascinating dances of their 
colorful nation; for they have found 
abundant inspiration in the rich rhythms 
of dances of love and mirth and madness— 
dances such as the brisk bolero, the wild 
and gay fandango (that very old one which 
recalls the bacchanale of pagan days). 
There are also the rough and primitive 
song of the Andalusian gypsy, the flamenco; 
the fiery jota; the granadina; the rather 
fantastically languorous malaguena; and 
the seguidilla. Some of these are of a dig- 
nified stateliness, others animatedly gay, 
which may have been brought in by the 
Moors or again may be of Spanish origin. 
Among them the already mentioned haba- 
nera and tango. The happy genius of her 
masters has made Spain’s musical renais- 
sance one of the most astonishingly brilliant 
episodes of our era, until it would be hard 
to find a country whose sons have drunk 
so usefully and affectionately at the fount 
of their national and folk music. 


We Walk Abroad 


‘ipa US JOURNEY now from lovely 
romantic Spain to the far-reaching 
Hispanic lands of the New World. Lands 
they are whose vivid civilization and cul- 
ture are direct offshoots of the beautiful 
contributions of that important peninsula 
lying far down in the southwestern corner 
of Europe and set apart from the other 
continental powers by the barrier of the 
Pyrenees on one side and the sea on the 
other three. Lands where, in cool-tiled 
corridors and about haunting palm-studded 
landscapes, men and women play or toil 
in the blistering cane and tobacco fields of 
the tropics and in the high wind-swept 
reaches of the Andes. As they toil they 
sing themes pregnant with ancient and 
modern slaveries of sorrow; and then, after 
the hard day’s labor, they gather in some 
favorite spot where their swarthy bodies 
leap or sway far into the night, to the beat 
of the music they love; and where their 
voices rise, in the tropic velvety blackness, 
in wails of a ceaseless plaint: or in cries 
of joy and thanksgiving. 

Listening to their music, we hear that 
peculiar something—so intangible that one 
cannot quite put a finger on it—which sets 
apart the mixture of Spain and Africa that 
is Hispanic music. On this side of the 
Atlantic we find added to this spirit the 
ancient Indian rhythms of the New World, 
making a peculiar mixture of old Spain, 
still folded in velvety, silken, girdled, 
buckled glory of medieval days; of modern 
Spain, with all of her fire and passion; and 
of the sinister beating of Congo tom-toms 
or Indian drums before heathen gods. AI- 
most always it is the happy combination 


AN INDIAN ORCHESTRA, SHOWING AT THE LEFT AN ORIGINAL MARIMBA 


of the old and the new; the barbaric and 
the civilized, and all of these delightfully 
mingled in divine accord into what is the 
most distinctive of music, being truly an 
interweaving of the rhythms, the singing 
and the dancing of many nations. It is 
music whose themes, even after an exhaust- 
ive study, are perhaps even more difficult 
for one of another race to interpret truly 
and faithfully than are the intricate ones 
of the mother peninsula. There is ever that 
thing which makes even the most skilled 
musicians—even though they may get the 
notes, pedaling and phrasing technically 
perfect—if they have not felt the soul of 
these colorful people, still lack, in their 
playing, the whole spirit of the thing which 
goes down deep into one making it often 
possible for lesser musicians (whether per- 
forming in the ultra-fashionable hotel or 
casino, or a wretched performer in the 
haunts of the lower classes) to hold the 
listener spellbound. : 


Figures of the Night 

HE INSTRUMENTS already men- 

tioned as being commonly associated 
with Spanish music—the tambourine, the 
castanets and the guitar—have been brought 
across the broad blue ocean. Truly the 
guitar—evoking as it does those memories 
of intrepid men who opened up two con- 
tinents to the civilization of the white man 
—has become the favorite instrumental 
companion of that picturesque figure of the 
Argentine pampa, the gaucho who, with his 
horse and guitar, roamed the broad ex- 
panses of South America until modernity 
is fast stamping his quaint figure beneath 
her inexorable foreward march. The home 
of this modern troubadour was where night 


found him, and his fortune was his song 
and the wine and festival he came upon. 

To these instruments the New World has 
added others such as the maracas, or dried, 
gourd-rattle filled with seeds or pebbles; 
the little, short, polished hardwood sticks 
called claves, struck together, with a sharp, 
rough tap, to give the peculiar rhythm 
of the music; the Indian bongo or small 
round drums of native wood with a goat 
skin top; the marimba, that kind of wooden 
xylophone which has so beautiful a tone 
quality and effect; the Andean pipes of 
Pan—the bamboo-flute—upon which the 
Quechua performs his tunes, that same type 
used some two thousand years ago by his 
remote ancestors; and many others equally 
as strange. 

The rumbas and tangos of the shore cities 
fade, as one goes into the interior, into the 
different types of musical fare of the hin- 
terland natives—a fare often as sad, cold 
and resigned as their harsh lives in the 
lush jungle or among bleak mountain 
places in these lands of the Sun God. 


A Bountiful Heritage 


HERE ARE the spirit and the heart 
of many peoples in the dim echoes of 
primitive aboriginal cadences with which 
their music is fraught. Their rhythms may 
shock at first, then exasperate, but will 
finally hold the sympathetic listener. 
Especially have modern native composers 
in many lands of the Americas used pre- 
Columbian themes and patterns of the 
haunting and delicate airs of the military, 
religious and secular music of their ances- 
tors, as they have more fully developed 
the plaintful measures of ancient tribal 
songs in the aborigines’ address to the Sun 
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‘authorities to declare recently the 


» 
“a 


THE E 


God and the Moon Goddess, in p 
for favored crops, in their hymns of. 
giving, at birth and marriage, the » 
death and countless others in the ¢ 
life, from the terrible recesses of th 
and the highlands. 
Indeed it would be impossible | 
call attention to many of the great | 
of inspired composers who, in these 
Hispanic lands to the south of u 
been and are now busy at work pre 
the very marked and distinctive 
the old Mayan music played and ¢ 
the builders of the great temples of 
America, especially in Guatemal 
Yucatan, and those of the Aztecs 
tecs, the airs of the Brazilian an 
guayan Guaranis and of the Per 
Incas, 


To a Misty Past 
HE SPAN of time of man’s re 
in the New World has been o 
mooted questions, ever since that da 
Columbus first dropped anchor in At 
waters. Good evidence, however, h 


length of time is from one half — 
million of years. No wonder then ¢ 
arrival of the dauntless conquistadors 
the South American highlands shoul 
found that the natives had devele 
an outstanding degree their type of | 
dances and choruses out of a remé 
tiquity. 

One of the oldest musical compo 
extant today is The Condor Passes; 
everywhere; for it is played by 
herds upon their quefas or pipes. 
Robles, of Peru, has arranged it fot 
ern orchestra and for band. The 


have a legend that they inherited it fi 


g 


even older people who dwelled up 
highest plateau stretch about the ol 
of Tiahuanaco in Bolivia. 

The Indian peoples of the Amerie 
truly attained a worthy development 
the coming of Columbus. Bauer and 
ser cite the “‘Council of Music’ 
promoted the advancement of arts, § 
and was, in fact, an academy for | 
education.” 

The native music influenced that 
Spanish invaders, as well as receiy 
spiration from them. It is said that 
sixteenth century Central America | 
nate love of music in the aborigines 
the Spanish missionaries sing the 
stories to instrumental accompani 
would, indeed, be difficult to find, anj 
else in the world, a so generally 1 
musical talent as that of the Latin i 
cans with their remarkable musical 
ory. Their cities literally overflow 
and late, with music. 


The Musical Isles 


N HAVANA, one moment you 
of Ernesto Lecuona’s most strikin; 

positions, in which this talented 
composer catches so beautifully the 
of pomp and show of which the 
particularly the Cuban, is more that 
ingly proud. Lecuona instills this 
lovely Pavo Real (the Royal Peace 
English) as stately and beautiful 
bird for which it is named, Or it n 
his haunting melody of the Canto . 
one of those things in which he ha 
fine native themes. It is full of ¢ 
pathos, the hopelessness and the pit 
doomed and dying race, who, al 
they have almost disappeared, hav 
their imprint upon the music, dane 
native life of the enchanted isle 
Caribbean. 

Perhaps it will be the well know 
nut Vender (El Manisero, they | 
down there. Moisés Simén, its con 
formerly was conductor of the or 
of the Hotel Plaza of Havana. He 
also Marta, known to us as the lon 
theme song of “The Street Singer” 
radio. It may be we shall hear that 

(Continued on page 310) 


ETUDE 


iY HAT PRIZES, rewards and de- 
| vices do you use? 
i Are they successful with the 
pey of your pupils? 
cys ou have a plan which may be used 
is ely and successfully with all types 
if plan has been worked out carefully; 
i been tried and changed to meet the 
Mot the majority of music pupils. It 
ij It is inexpensive. It is desirable. 
q to a greater interest in things 
il, It can be used indefinitely ; there 
limit. It may be used with a child 
B ace, preferably in the first eight 
iy Phe trouble and expense it causes 
acher are repaid a hundred fold in 
/t and enthusiasm. 
the writer has not tried and is not 
i} you to offer candy or trifles to the 
iy __Whether this may or may not be 
ble with certain types of pupils, she 
he know. 
i) at first this plan may seem con- 
Bi but think a moment, and you can 
[is not so complicated as it seems. 
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seem to have a never ending 
- the pupil. Why? I do not 
it is true. Day after day, week 
*, year after year, I paste stars 
on pieces, practice slips, and 
on scales; and still the enthusi- 
for gach new star. 

you have used stars in your 
ay be you have received stars 
Sunday School, or at music 
ps this system will be differ- 
help you. It is successful in 
per cent of the cases. 


Stars Signify Good 

Have a box of Dennison green 
| stars No. 1. Green stars de- 
work. The work on the piece 
s been satisfactory, but the 
finished. There are certain 
complished before it is ready 
or gold star, of the same 


s Signify a Very Good Grade 

of very good may differ 
aps one pupil’s very good 
another; or very good for 
be really excellent for an- 


adjustable scale of grading 
which is very satisfactory 
sr and pupil. There may 
ed difference in the degrees 


Stars for Star Pupils 


‘Rewards Ghat Interest the Piano Pupil 


By Epirh VanBurEN 


of good and very good in a pupil’s work, 
as he advancts in musical knowledge. For 
instance, the pupil may be slow at first or 
he may be indifferent and his very good 
gold star will denote to the teacher that 
this piece is finished as nearly as it can 
be at this stage of development. (And, by 
the way, one must study each pupil and 
decide what he needs before giving him any 
material.) Then if you think he has done 
his best, award the gold star. (Remember 
it is his or her best; not your best.) If the 
important things have been accomplished, 
then you are justified in giving the gold 
star, even if it is not perfect. If the notes, 
fingering, counting, phrasing, melody, 
rhythm, pedal (if used), touches, expres- 
sion, and so on, have been learned, then it 
is time for a gold star. The beginner will 
have only a few things to learn for his 
first, short pieces; and as he advances, 
more essentials are included. 

Then every tenth gold star is a big one, 
size No. 4. The large star seems to be 
a very special reward. We always try, if 
possible, to place it on a piece, or study, 


_which is an especial favorite, or is excep- 


tionally well done. Sometimes it aids ma- 
terially in spurring the child on to review 
the piece. “This piece must be played as 
well as you can. It has a big gold star.” 

We number (and this means the pupil 
and myself) all the first little gold stars 
one and the tenth, or large one, one also. 

Now we begin all over with little gold 
stars, numbering two for each, and the 
tenth or large one, No, 2. This continues 
until we number to ten; then we go back 
to one and proceed as before. 

The stars are pasted on the upper left 
hand corner of the piece: green first, then 
gold just above. I give a gold star on 
practice slips for all the practice; that is 
six days as outlined and required on the 
slip. On the practice slips is a space for 
practice to be marked each day by the 
pupil, also a space for extra practice. 
These gold stars count the same as for a 
piece. 


Age of Pupil Determines Use of Stars 


ERHAPS I should explain that with 

very young pupils no stars are used, as 
the piece itself is a sufficient incentive, and, 
until there seems to be lack of interest, it 
seems best to do without too much stimu- 
lation, for over stimulation is very con- 
fusing to the young child. 


Transposition 

ES, I give gold stars for transposi- 

tion. If the pieces are five finger 
position, short and easy, then I mark each 
one on the slip with a red check mark. 
Four of these red marks equal a gold star, 
which is pasted in the first part of the 
music book. If the transposition is more 
difficult, a gold star is given for it in the 
new key, just the same as in the original 
key. If, perhaps, a piece is longer than 
the first mentioned, but not as difficult as 
the second, then one star is given for two 
or three related keys, such as C, C-sharp, 
C-flat; or G and G-flat; or F and F-sharp. 


Scales 
F THE student is writing scales, then 
the star may be placed in the note book, 
when the scale is played and written cor- 
rectly; or it may be placed on the practice 
slip by the name of scale assigned. 


) 


Blue Star as an Incentive 

HE BLUE STAR is a try harder 

star; when the piece is difficult and 
needs something to spur the pupil to greater 
effort; or if the interest lags for different 
reasons. However, I do not use it now. 
Be careful to give the child a piece which 
will be within his powers of accomplish- 
ment, and which will interest him. Then 
the green and gold stars can be given in 
time to hold his interest. 


Playing for Others—Silver Star 
ND WHO has seen a lovely red star 
and has not wanted it? There is 
a star J like to give first, however, which 
follows the gold star. It is a silver star, 
not so brilliant, but certainly dainty and 
pretty. When one has received a gold star 
(very good) then how is he going to use 
that piece? Will it be put away never to 
be looked at again? No, of course not; 
it will be played at home for the family or 
friends, and why not? 

As soon as it has been polished enough, 
then who would not surprise daddy and 
mother, brother and sister, or playmates, 
with a nice, new piece, played straight 
through in a finished manner? Oh, yes! 
And five silver stars equal a gold star. 
For every five that the pupil will cross out 
(X) he will place a gold star in the front 
of his book and mark it with the number 
on which he is now working. And what 
a thrill! Is it one’s, or two’s, or just what? 
It certainly takes only a minute to play a 
piece just onte for three people; and think 
—five pieces played this way earn a gold 
star. And oh, how much it helps towards 
the big star. Three people really are a 
crowd this time. 


Playing for Club—Red Star 

OW, for the best of all, shall I say? 

Yes, the coveted red star. After a 
piece has been learned and played for a 
gold star for the teacher, and a silver star 
for the family, then it must be polished 
for a red star. Polished and polished, till 
the teacher consents that it is ready for 
a red star. Oh, yes; it must be memorized, 
all of it, and there must be the picture 
(what the piece is to tell as: 
Song, a Lullaby, the Rain, the Sunshine, 
a Nocturne, a Barcarolle, or whatever it 
may be). It must be played with correct 
phrasing, melody, pedal, and all straight 
through without stopping or stumbling. 
Then it is ready to be played at the Junior 
Music Club and to win that red star. Oh, 
my! I almost forgot; a red star counts 
for two gold stars. Just think! Two 
pieces mean two red stars, which equal 
four gold stars; or, perhaps, it will be 
played at school, club, church, or a party, 
and so earn a red star just the same. 

This is true of ensemble numbers, duets, 
trios, quartets, or two piano numbers. 
However, if it is a duet, trio or quartet 
at one piano, I do not require these to be 
memorized. The work required to play 
together and to think the counts so that 
the pupils can play in public, is enough to 
deserve a red star. 


Reward Card Is Desirable Prize 


HAT is given with every second 
big gold star, that is, No. 2, No. 
4, No. 6, No. 8, and No. 10? .Oh, this 
is a very real reward, a reward card, 
which goes with every second big gold 
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star. You remember all the small gold 
stars were numbered one to ten, and then 
it was a large gold star numbered one 
also. Then the same process proceeded 
with number two. When the pupil has 
his second big gdld star numbered two, 
he has earned his first reward card. This 
contains a picture of a great composer, 
a picture of the house that was his birth- 
place, and on the opposite side of the card 
his birthday, year of birth and death, a 
short biography, his name in his own 
handwriting, and usually an original com- 
position in the composer’s own writing. 
If the card received should be George 
Frederick Handel, then the pupil receives 
the book of Handel from the set of Child’s 
Own Book of Great Musicians by Tapper. 

The card and the book are placed in an 
envelope bought for the purpose. The red 
cord is wound about the red circular discs 
and placed in the music bag to be taken 
home. It should be mentioned here that 
each book must have the pictures pasted 
in it and be tied together before being 
given to the child. The book is read and 
returned to the studio, but the card is 
kept at home. The teacher makes a rec- 
ord of this and continues the list until the 
child has received all the composers’ cards 
or rather twelve of this set (of sixteen 
that are in the number bought). If the 
pupils are careful, one set of books will 
last for a number of years. The cards 
may be kept as given, or may be inserted 
in a photograph album, or be preserved in 
a number of ways. 


Interest Promoted by These Books 


HERE ARE unlimited ways of ap- 

plying the items mentioned. Each 
teacher will use them in her own way, of 
course. These books are easily read, the 
pictures are interesting, and the questions 
and statements of facts in the back are 
helpful. 

The smaller child may be told inter- 
esting stories of the composer’s early life 
to interest him in the first few books given. 
The mother or some older person can 
read the book to the younger pupils. The 
six, seven and eight year old children, as 
well as those who are older, are very 
much interested in and enthusiastic about 
these books. Of course I am always very 
careful in giving the first book. These 
are the books used first, if possible: Han- 
del, Bach, Mozart, Haydn; then usually, 
Schumann, Schubert, and Mendelssohn. 
After that, anyone, as Chopin, Verdi, or 
Liszt. Beethoven and Wagner are usually 
saved for the last. This applies to the 
younger pupils. 

Of course, for the fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth, or high school pupils I use 
any card first. I try to look quickly 
through the book, as I give it to him, men- 
tioning certain points, pictures, or in some 
way stimulating ‘him to learn for himself 
the important things. Perhaps he has 
studied this certain composer at school; 
that is from the known to the unknown as 
we teach. He may be simply asked to 
find out what kind of a person this com- 
poser was; did he live to an old age or 
have only a short life? I always pro- 
nounce the last name for him and have 
him pronounce the composer’s name _ be- 
fore he leaves. We usually point out or 
find this certain composer’s picture in the 
studio, by looking at the composer’s 
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pictures framed and hanging above the 
piano, or on the table. 

Sometimes a Perry Picture is shown, 
or one from a history book. This creates 
a real atmosphere for the study of the 
great composers. Thus the pupil becomes 
more interested in his own work and be- 
gins to think in a real way. A new and 
very helpful attitude toward piano study 
has been created. 


What Is Musical Education? 

H, IT MAY take more time than you 

think you can give, but the pupil’s 
new interest and enthusiasm are worth many 
times the amount of effort or extra time 
a teacher may give to it. For, after all, 
are we as piano teachers not trying to 
educate the pupil? What is real musical 
education? Can a teacher honestly claim 
the name if she teaches only the notes on 
the printed page? Is it not our privilege 
as music teachers to inspire our pupils 
with an interest to know more of the biog- 
raphies of the great musical composers and 
artists? And knowing of the lives of these 
splendid geniuses will quicken the pupil’s 
ambition and interest, his desire to catch 
the vision and to perform more earnestly 
and sincerely his own musical pieces. 


Summary of System Using Stars 
YOU WILL NOTICE that I counted 
all the stars: 


Five silver stars equal one gold star. 

One red star equals two gold stars. 

Four red X (check marks) for trans- 
position equal one gold star. 


All the gold stars on scales, transposi- 
tion, sight reading, studies, and pieces are 
counted to get a total for the tenth, a 
big one; and every No. 2 big gold star or 
even numbers after that—four, six, eight, 
or ten—receives a card. (The green stars 
are not numbered). Then begin all over 
again, numbering one, till the big one, 
then two, and so on. The child will be 
advanced far enough from the first num- 
ber one so it will not confuse the counting. 

This will simplify your work as a 
teacher. Think only of ten. The tenth 
star is always the big one. The reward 
cards are given always on the even num- 
bers, never the odd numbers. The big 
two, four, six, eight and ten are eligible 
for the cards. Then begin numbering all 
over again one, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven, eight, nine, and ten, giving the cards 
on the even numbers as before. This can 
be continued indefinitely. 


System May Be Varied to Suit Needs 
F SOME of the new music books that 
contain short pieces are used, one may 

need to give the big gold stars on the fif- 
teenth or even the twentieth one instead of 
the tenth as mentioned before. This may be 
varied to keep the interest of the child and 
to suit the teacher who may find she can 
not buy so many cards. The system works 
the same. 

A wall chart made from a spelling tab- 
let may be found sufficient for older pu- 
pils. Place a small gold star for each 
good lesson. The fifth or seventh one as 
you choose, to suit the pupil, will be the 
big gold star and signify the child can 
have the reward card and the book to read 
as usual. Thus there may. be an incen- 
tive for less money ; but it will not be as ef- 
fective as the other method mentioned. 
The stars may be arranged in a vertical 
line on the chart. Give a star on the 
practice slip, if the practice is complete. 
This may be taken home to show mother, 

You may even substitute a blue and red 
pencil and check (VV) the lessons on a 
chart, the double check (WW) for the sev- 
enth using the two colors. However, I 
find this far less effective than stars. 


Enthusiasm and Help of Pupil 
Simplifies Work 
, | ‘HE SYSTEM may seem bulky be- 
“Cause it may appear to be an end- 
less waste of time at lessons; counting 


stars, figuring, balancing, adding, and so 
on. But wait! Only a little at a time, 
and your problem is simplified. Also the 
pupils are very willing to help and can do 
so very readily if you write: 


Count number of gold stars, or 
Count silver stars, at home and tell 
me at the next lesson. 


They are very helpful about it, and soon 
learn to aid you with, “Oh, this. one is my 
big gold star,” or “I have only one more 
No. 1, then my big gold one;” or, “Oh, I 
wish you would put it on my sheet music,” 
or, “Oh, I do wish you would let me have 
it, if I get it, on this piece. ‘Mother said 
I would not get a gold star today, but I 
do hope I get a green one.” “May I 
play this for a silver star?” Or, “May 
I play this for club?” You may simply 
mark the number of stars on the lesson 
slip at each lesson and thus save counting. 


Music Prize Card 


WELVE reward cards entitle the pu- 

pil to a prize card, and a red star on 
the club chart. This prize card has only 
eight composers’ pictures on it, but I 
write :— 


“For twelve Reward Cards and read- 
ing twelve books.” 


These are the Tapper Books which I 
have mentioned before. The prize card is 
given at Junior Music Club and to re- 
ceive it is considered a real honor. 


A Picture for Each Six Cards 


FTER THE CHILD has received 
twelve reward cards, and the prize 
card, he is ready to begin working for a 
picture and a silver star on the chart. Six 
cards entitle a pupil to a Perry Picture, 
size 51%4”x8”, and a silver star on the 
club chart. There are four colored cards 
remaining in the set of sixteen reward 
cards, and I use these four: - Gounod, 
Tschaikowsky, Weber, and Brahms in this 
group. I use two post cards, Bauer and 
Grieg, to finish this set of six. The Grieg 
book is given with the Grieg card. It is 
the last book to be given with a card. The 
pupil must read this book before he re- 
ceives his picture and silver star at Club. 
The Perry Picture, “The Child Han- 
del,” by Dicksee, is placed in a frame and 
awarded to the child at the club meeting. 
This frame is made a little larger than 
the picture, of pasteboard, with a brown 
paper beneath the picture and brown tape 
across the corners, so that the picture may 
be easily slipped in. A hanger is placed 
on two sides of the frame so that the pic- 
ture may be hung either way. 


Post Cards of Noted Musicians 


MENTIONED for each six cards a 

silver star and picture are given. 
After the first set of six these are post 
cards—fifty cents a dozen, or five cents 
each. A printed list of the post cards may 
be had from the publishers of Tur Erupe 
—about three hundred and fifty composers. 
These include the modern composers and 
virtuoso artists. The following are some 
that I have used successfully: Palestrina, 
Paderewski, Kreisler, Rubinstein, Godow- 
sky, Gabrilowitsch, Hambourg, Moszkow- 
ski, Bizet, Gluck, Raff, Debussy, Lhéyinne, 
Saint-Saéns, Puccini, Leschetizky, Hempel, 
Czerny, Clementi, Rachmaninoff, Farrar, 
Patti, Rosenthal, Dvorak, Caruso, Elman, 
Donizetti, Strauss, Mascagni, Sousa, d’Al- 
bert, Rimsky-Korsakoff, and Tetrazzini. 


Pictures of Great Composers 
Stimulate Interest 
MENTIONED giving “The Child Han- 
del” as the first picture. Another pic- 
ture is awarded with each set of six cards. 
With the smaller child I use “Mozart and 
His Sister before Maria Theresa” and 
“Infant Mozart before Maria Theresa” 
next, or “Mozart and. His Sister.” Some- 
times I let the child choose which picture 
he prefers. The boys especially like 


“Haydn Crossing the English Channel.” 
Then there are “Beethoven in his Study,’ 
“Mozart,” “Great Masters of Music,’ 
“Beethoven and the Rasoumowsky Quar- 
tette,’ “Beethoven at Mozart’s Home,” 
“Morning Prayer in the Family of John 
Sebastian Bach,’ “Handel and George I 
of England,” “Mozart at the Organ,” “Mo- 
zart at Vienna,” “Beethoven in Bonn.” 
“Mozart Singing his Requiem” might be 
used for older pupils. Such pictures as 
the following might be used, if they can 
be obtained “Songs Without Words” by 
Poetzelberger, “Queen Victoria, Prince Al- 
bert and Mendelssohn” by Rohling, “Rich- 
ard Wagner at Bayreuth’® by Papperitz 
and “Lohengrin’s Farewell” by Pixis. Such 
pictures, as “Forerunners of the Piano,” 


? 


containing the virginal or spinet, clavichord © 


and harpsichord may be used. 


The Bulletin Board Is a Great 


Source of Information 
BULLETIN BOARD is kept in the 
studio on which [I place current mu- 

sical events, pictures of the great com- 
posers and musicians, mottoes, notices for 
the club meetings, and anything I think 
will be of value to the pupils. For exam- 
ple, if it is Handel’s Birthday, February 
3rd, I try to have a picture of this great 
composer placed on the bulletin board a 
week in advance. For the artists living 
today, I try to get pictures to place on 
the bulletin board or notices of their birth- 
days. 

Helpful lists of these birthdays may be 
found in the Etude Music Magazine, Mu- 
sic and Youth, and The Federated Junior 
Bulletin. You may obtain pictures of the 
composers from either the Brown or Perry 
companies, or supplements of THe ETupE 


Why Every Child Should Have A Dtusicai 
raining 
By LENA SPAULDING 


(One of the letters which just missed winning a 
prise in our recent contest under the above heading) 


Because—although “none of the stone may 
be left upon the knife after the 
sharpening process, the knife is 
keener for the use of the stone.” 
The majority of the best minds 
consider music to be one of these 
“stones.” 

Because—its study is one of the best ways 
of bringing muscles into har- 


mony with the brain, developing - 


brain power, concentration, keen- 
ness and accuracy of observation. 

Because—it extends the horizon and cre- 
ates a taste for good music. “Our 
tastes reveal our character.” 
Few cultivated people care to be 
thought wholly ignorant of 
music, ; 

Because—It nourishes a right spirit. It 
is a refining influence, produc- 
ing right impulses rather than 
vice and vulgarity. 

Because—it helps in acquiring self-control, 
self-mastership and self-expres- 
sion. 

Because—it is a character builder. Our 
schools and colleges recognize 
this, and the majority now offer 
musical courses. 

Because—it is a leveler of class. Any one 
may learn music; no unusual 
gifts of music being necessary ; 
the family tree is not inspected; 
the educated and _ uneducated, 
rich and poor, sit side by side in 
orchestra and choir. 

Because—it makes for contentment, relaxa- 
tion and relief from the nervous 


THE] 
or other musical magazines. The 


a game, Great Composers, which 
of pictures of the musical compo 


An Appropriate Pictu 
Stimulates Interest 

KEEP A picture, beneath 
chart, which I change each 
may be a picture in season as, “™ 
in a Snow Scene,” “A Musica 
tine,” or a Christmas picture, 
Children Playing Christmas Care 
Piano.” These may be varied f 
to time. I use covers from THE 
great deal and place them in a | 
frame similar to the one ment 
fore, with no glass so that they 
easily. 
I have a small silver frame 
—post card size. In this are 
tures in season. I have a num! 
of such famous pictures as “The 
the Rabbit,” “Blue Boy,” “Baby 
“Dance of the Nymphs,” “Spri 
“Autumn.” These are changed 
month, or more often, if necessary, 
to correlate these with music; f 
ple, “The Dance of the Nymphs’ 
fairy piece; or “Spring” with | 
piece. Poetry also may be correl 
music and always adds interest to 
being studied, as How the Leaw 
Down by Susan Coolidge, with ar 
composition. ; 
So it may be easily seen that a 
jective, such as stars, leads to a 
work and at the same time fort 
habits of practice and playing. Iti 
incentive which leads to things 
It pays. It is successful. It is we 
ing. It is easy to do. Little thin 
so much to a pupil. : 


strain of the day’s work 

its place in the industri 

as a great “humanizing 

putting into American 

soul and sentiment,” g 
employee a_partnershi 

if he belongs to the | 

band. a 
Because—The introduction of musi 
tain penal institutions 

sane asylums has wroug 
wonderful transformatiot 

way of moral uplift — 

even restored reason. 
Because—according to our ps 
our mental and _ spiritu 

need music to give ref 

poise, sweetness and at 
Because—art is meant for joy. * 
ness is not only to enlig 

world and express and | 

the nobler powers oi 

but also to add to the | 

of the world.” Horace | 

who had no “ear” fo 

said, “If I had childrer 

most endeavors would 

make them musicians, b 

is the most probable m 

making them happy; it 

source which will last th 

lives; it depends upon the 

not on others; it ann 
soothes;” and we may 

elevates and inspires. — 
Because—Since music is a la 
is understood from i 

age; it is a pote 

through life. — 
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Beauty Ghrough Wrist Action 


A Study of Gonal Effects for Piano Students 


RT AEE AO IP ea 


NY HILE IT WOULD BE a mis- 
i/ take to say that in the training 
of pianists too much attention is 
to the development of finger-touch, 
Wdeplorably true that far too little at- 
devoted to the cultivation of 
action. This is the case not only 
teard to teachers who neglect prelim- 
training altogether, but also with 
who are skillful and painstaking 
ba purely digital technic is concerned. 
among those who do give attention 
matter two errors are by no means 
Elimon: one is the mistaking of a 
(0 wrist action for the real one; and 
ther consists in ignorance, or neglect, 
42 fact that, to acquire a true technic, 
Tist must be exercised in three quite 
st ways. 
us consider these in the order of 
i| importance. 


] iS 


1. Vertical Movement 


THIS the hand moves up and down as 
ough hinged at the wrist, describing 
ion of a circle on a vertical plane. 
4j;common mistake just mentioned ap- 
to both the ascending and descend- 
vements. In the latter, true wrist 


ouches the key, the depression of the 
eing done by finger action; and after 
instead of the hand being raised purely 
ist action, it is given a send off by 
|r pressure on the key, the action be- 
imilar to that of a swimmer spring- 
‘rom a diving board. Care should be 
that the key is depressed, and that 
land is raised purely from the wrist. 
‘must be on no account taken to 
that the hand is to fall heavily on 
ys, producing a hard tone. The 
ef be controlled just as much (so 
apable of varieties of tone) when 
edeced by the wrist as when it is 
ed by the finger. 
the most common fault is in prac- 
y not using the wrist at all, but play- 
[ the forearm. Many students do 
imagine that, because they raise 
high above the keys, they are 
ig wrist action! When the hand 
tly thrown back from the wrist it 
nearly, not quite, at right angles 
earm. A convenient way of dem- 
this is for the teacher to take 
8 wrist between his third and 
ers, then to raise his forefinger 
direct the pupil to raise his hand 
e knuckles touch his (the teacher’s) 
. Then let it fall; and raise it 


u 


ry and that the raising move- 
purely from the wrist joint. And 
(Figure 1) will make this 


FIGURE I 


e student can practice this ex- 
self, though it is a little 
do so. Take the wrist of the 
en the first and fifth fin- 
; - hand; raise the three in- 
fingers of the latter; and then 
s left hand from the keys till the 
ch the three fingers of the 


is apt to cease the moment the fin- . 


By CLEMENT ANTROBUS HARRIS 


right hand. This, of course, should be 
done several times and the hands alter- 
nated, since one hand needs wrist action 
as much as the other. 

When wrist exercises have been ne- 
glected, it will be found that a very little 
real wrist work will make the wrists ache. 
Yet much of this is needed to make thor- 
oughly strong and supple wrists. There- 
fore exercise should be short and fre- 
quent. On this account it is a great ad- 
vantage that a piano is not necessary for 
the purpose. Wrist action can be prac- 
ticed on a table, or on any flat surface 
with an edge over which the hand can 
droop. Let the forearm lie on the table, 
with the hand hanging down over the 
edge. Now simply raise the hand as high 
as it will go, and then lower it, at first 
slowly, and afterwards increasing the pace, 
till the hand tires. Then exercise the 
other hand, taking care, of course, in both 


cases to see that the forearm is motion- 
See Figure 2. 


less. 


FIGURE II 


Though a table or other flat surface is 
desirable, to insure that the forearm is 
horizontal and stationary, it is not abso- 
lutely necessary. One may raise and lower 
the hand at the wrist and simply watch to 
see that the forearm does not move; or one 
may hold the right forearm between the 
fingers and thumb of the left hand, to steady 
it, and vice-versa. If this plan is adopted, 
the forearm must be held very lightly by 
the other hand, or there will be a restriction 
of the muscular action, when freedom and 
suppleness are the chief conditions desirable 
to be developed. 

By such exercises as these much precious 
time may be saved, many odd minutes be- 
ing turned to valuable account which others 


wise would be completely wasted in “twirl- 
ing one’s thumbs.” Vertical wrist action 
is necessary chiefly in octave passages, 
staccato double thirds and sixths, and suc- 
cessions of first inversions such as the well 
known instances in the Allegro Assai of 
Beethoven's “Sonata in C Major, Opus 2, 
No. 3.” But it will be found that the 
strength and suppleness gained by the prac- 
tice of wrist action will enhance immensely 
one’s general technic, and particularly in 
the crossing the hands. 


2. Lateral Movement 


T WOULD be almost impossible to ex- 

aggerate the importance of the thumb 
in pianoforte playing. It is the pivot of 
the hand, on which the rest turns. Without 
it, it would be impracticable to play more 
than four consecutive notes legato. And 
yet, strange to say, it was not used. for 
centuries after clavier instruments were 
invented, nor was the little finge Long 
passages were played in successions of three 
notes by the second, third and fourth 
fingers. J. S. Bach was one of the earliest 
writers to make an adequate use of the 
thumb. 

Consequently it would be almost impos- 
sible to exaggerate the importance of de- 
veloping freedom and ease in the lateral 
or horizontal movement of the hand from 
the wrist; for this greatly assists in passing 
the thumb under the fingers and the fingers 
over the thumb. In the former case the 
middle finger, under which the thumb 
passes (generally the third or fouth acts 
as pivot), and the wrist and forearm move 
on a horizontal plane outwards, that is 
towards the side on which the little finger 
is; or, in other words, the right hand moves 
in the direction of the top of the keyboard, 
the left hand toward the bottom. Figure 
three will explain what is meant, and also 
show how exercises may be devised to ac- 
quire dexterity in this form of wrist action. 
Thus we may use Ex. la for the right hand 
and Ex. lb for the left hand. 


FIGURE III 


PIANO SALES SOARING 


A manufacturer of pianos has just written us that his 


sales this year are thirty percent more than last year. 


1934 


was ahead of 1933; and 1933 was ahead of 1932. This is 
fine news, which is corroborated by many other manufactur- 


ers. 


If any Etude reader should meet one of those tenacious 


pessimists, who have been contending that the sales of pianos 
have been diminishing, please feel assured that the piano 
manufacturers are more gratified this year than at any time 


in a decade. 


The piano, by the very nature of things, 


must remain as the backbone of all serious music study, 


in the future as in the past. 


The movement is a combined one of 
thumb and wrist, the former moving under 
the fingers as the wrist moves outward. In 
the case of such a wide stretch as that 
here given—an octave—the movement of 
either thumb or wrist singly will not be 
sufficient. Both must be employed. The 
exercise should be practiced in two ways: 
in arpeggio form as here written, which 
allows of the maximum wrist action; and 
with the middle three notes held down as 
a chord, which involve the maximum movye- 
ment of the thumb, and least of the wrist. 

In passing the fingers over the thumb 
the relative position of wrist and finger tips 
is reversed; the wrist joint becomes the 
pivot and the finger tips the apex describ- 
ing a section of the circle. See Ex. 2. 


Ex.1 Ambit of thumb. 


Ambit of thumb. 


3. Rotary Movement 

N THIS action the pivot is in the joint 

of the forearm and its outer terminus in 
the tip of the middle finger, and the wrist 
functions simply as part of the forearm. It 
cannot move without it. The movement is 
entirely distinct from those previously 
described, being rotary; and it can be car- 
ried further than the others, being possible 
to the extent of half a circle. This is 
demonstrated when the hand is held with 
the palm turned downwards and knuckles 
up, and the positions are then reversed. 
But though more of a circle can be described 
in this way than vertically or laterally, 
less of it is required in pianoforte playing. 
The chief use of a wrist, supple in its rotary 
action, is in assisting finger touch in the 
playing of broken octaves and certain 
broken chord passages, especially for 
players with small hands. See Ex. 3. 


Ex 2 
A Ambit of ies finger 


Ambit of 4th finger 


When broken chords lie within the in- 
terval of a fifth or sixth, as far as the size 
of the hand will allow, they should be 
played by finger touch; and the little finger 
must never be allowed to depress its note 
by throwing the weight of the hand on to 
it. The playing of the note must be always 
by purely muscular action. But in pas- 
sages of greater extension a rotary move- 
ment of the wrist will be found an invalu- 
able assistance, in fact almost indispensable. 

Like vertical action, both lateral and 
rotary movements can be practiced without 
a piano or any apparatus. For lateral prac- 
tice, simply move the hand on a horizontal 
plane, to and fro as far as it will go—it 
will not be very far. The forearm must 
of course be kept perfectly still. For 
rotary drill, turn the hand first with the 


little finger down and then with the thumb 
down, as illustrated in Figure 3. 


A regular practice of these movements 
and finger studies will gradually add great- 
ly to the technical resources of the hands. 
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3 EAiziNc that never before in the history of the world y 
have there been such opportunities as now to enjoy and to appreciate the 


finest music, and 


Realizing that to avail myself of those opportunities I must make a contribution 
of personal effort that can only come through regular daily practice, 


I Heresy PLEDGE myself during the year following this date to practice and to 
study ,music-at' leastsnj.chs.cleiced haere strc eee ee minutes every day, and 


I FURTHER PLEDGE myself to induce as many other musically interested persons as 


possible to sign one of these pledge cards. 


I understand that signing this Practice Pledge entitles me, without any cost or 
other obligation, tc membership in The Etude Music Study Expansion League. 
If I send in the attached card, this pledge becomes a 


certificate of membership. 


(Signed) 


(This Pledge is to be retained by 
the signer) 


HHINUUUOUOULY 


Additional conies of this Pledge Card may be secured without cost upon applica- 
tion to The Etude Music Study Expansion League, 1712 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Etude Plusic Study En panaae League 


Revolutionizing American DCusical Progress 


Never did the saying “Tall oaks from little acorns grow” apply more dramat- 
ically than to the splendid and surprising development of the idea put forth by The 
Etude Music Study Expansion League in the form of the “Practice Pledges.” 

Many thousands have already signed these pledges and teachers in all parts 
of the country, who have adopted the plan, report most excellent results. 

Local Centers of Music Study, as described in The Etude last month, are 
springing up in towns and cities and this movement is one that promises’ a 


rebirth of actual work at the piano. 


Eminent Dylusic Leaders Everywhere Enthusiastically Endorse League 


Irl Allison 
New York City 
Harold Bauer 
New York City 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
Hillsboro, New Hampshire 
Franz C. Bornschein 
Baltimore 
Felix Borowski 
Chicago 
Charles N. Boyd 
Pittsburgh 
Robert Braine 
Springfield, Ohio 
Mrs. Noah Brandt 
San Francisco 
LeRoy V. Brant 
San Jose, California 
Robert Braun 
Pottsville, Pennsylvania 
Albert Edmund Brown 
Ithaca, New York 
Harold L. Butler 
Syracuse 
Frances Elliott Clark 
Camden, New Jersey 
Mrs. Evelyn Fletcher Copp 
Boston 
Nellie C. Cornish 
Seattle 
Lynn B. Dana 
Warren, Ohio 


An advisory board consisting of outstanding composers, conductors, virtuost 
and teachers in various sections has endorsed the idea with great enthusiasi 
The Etude Music Study Expansion League will gladly send its pledge cards 
gratis to teachers, leaders and students who desire to take advantage of them. 
Some enthusiasts have even had their signed pledge cards framed as marking 
the day of rebirth in their musical study. . 

Those who have already agreed to serve on the National Advisory Board ot 
The Etude Music Study Expansion League are: ; 


AN Insprrinc Apvisory BoarD 


Henry Purmort Eames 
Claremont, California 

J. Lawrence Erb 
New London, Connecticut 

Wm. Arms Fisher 
Boston 

Henry S. Fry 
Philadelphia 

Leopold Godowsky 
New York City 

Percy Goetschius 
Manchester, New Hampshire 

Rudolph Ganz 
Chicago 

Karl W. Gehrkens 
Oberlin, Ohio 

Wallace Goodrich 
Boston 

Karleton Hackett 
Chicago 

Henry Hadley 
New York City 

Clarence G. Hamilton 
IVellesley, Massachusetts 

John Louis Haney 
Philadelphia 

Howard Hanson 
Rochester 


J. G. Hinderer 
St. Paul 

Edward Ellsworth Hipsher 
Philadelphia 

John A. Hoffmann 
Cincinnati 

Edwin Hughes 
New York City 

Mrs. John Alexander Jardine 
Fargo, North Dakota 

Alberto Jonas 
Philadelphia 

Vladimir Karapetoff 
Ithaca, New York 

Edgar Stillman-Kelley 
Oxford, Ohio \ 

Mrs. Edgar Stillman-Kelley 
Oxford, Ohio 

George L. Lindsay 
Philadelphia 

Mrs. Edward MacDowell 
Peterborough, New Hampshire 

Guy Maier 
Ann Arbor 

William MacPhail 
Minneapolis 

Mana-Zucca 
New York 


Anyone can secure without cost, in any quantity, the Practice Pledge 


Cards shown above by writing to The Etude Music Study Expansion 
League, 1712 Chestnut Strect, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Join 
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Etude 
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Study 
Expansion 
League 
Without 


Cost 


Howard E. Pratt : 
Walla Walla, Washington 

James T. Quarles 
Columbia, Missouri 

Peter Hugh Reed 
Kew Gardens, New York 

Thaddeus Rich 
Philadelphia 

Albert Riemenschneider 
Berea, Ohio 

John W. Schaum 
Milwaukee 

E. Harris Shaw 
Boston 

Walter Spry 
Spartanburg, South Carolina — 

John Thompson 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Bernard Wagness 
Boston 

H. S. Wilder 
West Newton, Massachusetts ~ 

John M. Williams 
New York 

Frederick W. Wodell 
St. Petersburg, Florida 

W. C. Woods 
Wilmington, Delaware 

Francis L. York 
Detroit 


Other names of outstanding m 
workers will be published la 
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ep ORGE GERSHWIN, one of 
7 the Broadway kings of rhythin, 
t! whose Rhapsody in Blue, piano 
bferio and other compositions have 


uw) for him the enthusiastic support 


Fray serious musicians, including 
Pyyr . 
MelValter Damrosch, feels that his 
eb) popular tune—and he has written 


eens of  successes—is ve Got 
tithm. From this many people have 
bie to have the belief that rhythm ts 
pyatially a gift. You have it; or you 
aitot have it! Just as one has black 
Yilonde hair, gray or brown eyes. As 

tier of fact, all rhythm must be 
pined; and its imtricacies can be 
uyht to anyone who has the patience 
»| coil take the time to accomplish it. 


tythm is nothing more than the 
phipulation of accents—EpIToRIAL 
\ PE. 


* * 


TRANZ LISZT used to tell his pupils 
(hat when they wished to accent a note 
they should think of it exactly as if 
pointed a finger at it. This, of course, 
agraphic way of saying that in playing 
t|hould concentrate his attention on the 
viicant tones, giving them prominence 
(| all the others are, for the time being, 
/ or less subordinate to them. Herein 
she secret of conquering the difficulty 
aying compound or uneven rhythms 
‘| as two notes against three, three 
alst four, and so on. The prominent, 
‘ted tones must come strictly in their 
48; the unaccented tones, although they 
ust come at the right time, are not, 
he moment, what the player is con- 
himself about. 
e is but one compound rhythm that 
€ satisfactorily analyzed on a mathe- 
al basis; that is, where one voice or 
‘lis to play two notes against such un- 
groups as three, five or seven in the 


e we have the following to play 


| Beethoven: 
¥i> 


w the least common multiple of two 
three is six, and it would be easy to 
out the relationship of the tones in 
it hand to those in the left; that is. 
sixth of a beat each tone should 
Those in the right hand must come 
first, third and fifth sixths of the 
e in the left hand, on the first 
sixths of a beat. Thus the pas- 
t be counted for the right hand— 
two, and, three and; for the left 
e, and, two, and, three, and. 
often are able to get this rhythm 
method; but a still more satisfac- 
‘practical way is as follows. First 
¢ pupil—or one’s self—to play the 
Ex. 1b a great number of times 
tight hand. Then use the left 
play the second sixteenth note as 
. Then play the second sixteenth 
tave below with the left hand, as 
Play each figure a number of 
sssing the rhythm on the mind. 
ay the following in Ex. 2a and 


DR. FRANCIS L. YORK 


Ex. 2b. Finally play Ex. 2c, which is 
rhythmically the same as our first example, 
Bex las 


The value of this method lies in the fact 
that the student is first taught the real 
rhythmical relation of the tones, without 
regard to what notes are to be played; and 
then he applies this rhythmical feeling that 
he has acquired to the passage in hand. 
The first three figures above could almost 
as well be tapped out with a pencil in each 
hand as to be played on the keys. In fact 
many a rhythm can be more quickly grasped 
away from the piano than at the instrument. 
With children, this rhythm can easily be 
taught by having the pupil to walk steadily 
about the room, counting one, two, three 
to his steps and then by teaching him to 
clap his hands together on one and on the 
and after two, half way between two and 
three, while he continues his steady walking 
and counting. ; 

In playing this rhythm of two against 
three, no matter which part has the melody, 
or should, as a matter of interpretation, 
be given the prominence, the part which 
has the group of three notes must always 
take the lead. It must be given greater 
prominence in the player’s mind; the 
rhythm of two must always “take the cue” 
from the rhythm of three. After the 
rhythm is once mastered, emphasis can be 
given where it properly belongs, and the 


proper proportion between melody and ac- 
companiment can be acquired. 

The rhythm of two against five, as in 
Chopin’s fifth Nocturne, or of two against 
seven, as in Eusebius in Schumann’s “Car- 
naval,” should be worked out in precisely 
the same way. In the first case, the third 
portion of the beat (the third note of the 
quintuplet) is divided into halves, the left 
hand taking its second note (the half of 
the beat) exactly on the second half of the 
third note of the right hand. Practicing 
the rhythm in Ex. 3a will be found helpful, 
just as Ex. 1 was helpful with the simpler 
rhythm. 


The same process is to be followed in 
the case of two against seven—the second 
note of the group of two comes on the last 
half of the fourth note of the other hand— 
x= obs 

We often find a rapid run in which the 
notes increase in velocity (are of smaller 
value) as we reach the end of the passage. 
This, of course, is done in order to increase 
the excitement of the passage. It practically 
amounts to an accellerando. Here, as Liszt 
said, we must “point our finger” at the last 
note and rush on to it so as to reach it on 
the emphatic beat—or possibly even a little 
earlier. We are not concerning ourselves 
about the exact length of the notes, whether 
they are precisely one-third, one-quarter or 
one-fifth of a beat, or exactly how they 
come in relation to the other hand, but like 
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Have You Got Rhythm? 


. Being a Practical Way to Geach the Uneven and @ompound Rhythms 
By Francis L. Yorx, Mus. Doc. 


St. Paul 
goal.” 
Now we should have the same attitude 
of mind when we play the more compli- 
cated rhythms of three against four, five, 
seven, and so on (four against six is, of 
course, the same as two examples of two 
against three). No such process as I have 
recommended for use in the rhythm of two 
against three, five, and so on, can be used 
here, as the relationship between them is 
too complicated, involving the least com- 
mon multiple of three and four, three and 
five, and so on. Let us then return to Liszt’s 
dictum. Fix your attention on the accented 


“we press onward toward the 


notes and make the others come to them. 
For example, play the following a number 
of times with a strong accent as marked. 


This gives the feeling for the desired 
rhythm and can be applied later to the pas- 
sage in hand. The same method should be 
used with the other rhythms of three 
against five or four against five, and so on. 
In all these cases the most important thing 
is to get the feeling for the accented notes 
first, and then to use that feeling in playing 
the particular passage one is studying. One 
should never try to think two rhythms at 
once, that is, never try to think two and 
three, or three and four, at the same time. 

Passages which apparently employ more 
complicated rhythms, such as six to thirteen 
(as in Chopin’s Nocturne, No. 1), are 
usually more difficult in appearance than 
in reality. For instance Chopin writes a 
septuplet (group of seven) against two; but 
Paderewski plays it by dividing the beat 
into halves, playing a group of three on 
the first half and a group of four on the 
second half. Where it seems necessary to 
spread the group evenly over the beat, the 
method suggested above is the best: thor- 
oughly learn the group as a whole, then 
make it move directly to the following note, 
playing the latter with a strong accent and 
ignoring the mathematical relationship of 
one hand to the other. It is particularly 
important in all such cases that the player 
shall fix his mind strongly on the note that 
follows the group—the following accented 
note—and that he shall allow no hesitation 
or delay in coming squarely and strongly 
upon it. 

Long runs containing an uneven number 
of notes generally will divide themselves 
into more or less even groups in such a 
way as to bring the notes in the two hands 
together on a consonance or on an easily 
explained dissonance. That is, the har- 
monic structure and harmonic progression 
must be logical and satisfactory, as here 
shown. ; 
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Usually if the last note of a run is ap- 
proached and left by degrees, or if a note 
is the culminating note on which the direc- 
tion of the run is changed (from up to 
down, or from down to up), this note will 
be played exactly with a note in the other 
hand, no matter what the rhythmical 
grouping may be. 

Sometimes at the beginning of a group 
of uneven length we find a trill or a mor- 
dent. This invariably will change the 
actual length of the notes in the group. 
For example, in the Chopin Nocturne in E 
minor, Op. 72, No. 1 we have Ex. 5b. 
Evidently the passage must be played as at 
Ex. 5c, as it is manifestly impossible to play 
any kind of a trill and then play ten notes 
of even length. 

Where rhythms are compounded and cer- 
tain notes of one group are omitted, as for 
example, using the-rhythm of two against 
three, but in place of notes introducing one 
or more rests, as in Grieg’s To Spring, or 
in Thomé’s Simple Aveu; or where two 
notes are tied, as in Schumann’s Farewell 
from the “Forest Scenes,’ the problem is 
greatly complicated, as it is much more 
difficult to think and to hear with the inner 
ear a pulse or a part of a pulse where no 
tone is played. In such cases it is best at 
first to supply a note in place of the rest 
or tied note, giving the ear something to 


hear at that point, until the rhythm is con- 
quered. After that, the supplied note may 
be omitted and the passage played as writ- 
ten. 

Many students have difficulty in getting 
the correct rendering of the compound 
rhythm of four against three in the first 
movement of Beethoven’s “Sonata, Op. 27, 
No. 2 (Moonlight). Here we have a 
dotted eighth and a sixteenth against a 
triplet of eighths. If we reduce fractions 
of beats of the eighths and sixteenth to a 
common multiple we have twelfths of a 
beat, the first note in the right hand having 
nine twelfths of a beat, the second note 
having three twelfths of a beat. In the left 
hand each note is equal to four twelfths of 
a beat. Thus it will be seen that the six- 
teenth note is at a distance of only one- 
twelfth of a beat from the last note of the 
triplet, but is at a distance of three- 
twelfths of a beat from the followinz note 
in the melody—three times as far. So in 
playing this rhythm, if the player wil! bring 
the sixteenth note very closely after the 
last note of the triplet, he cannot be very 
far wrong. Playing the sixteenth note as 
if it were one half of the value of the 
eighth notes of the triplet is wrong—and, 
even worse than wrong, in bad taste. It is 
just possible that Beethoven meant to have 
these notes played together, as that was a 
common practice not long before his time, 
but I have never heard a great artist play 
them that way. 

The true musician will always try to dis- 
cover the real thought of the composer and 
to interpret the composition so that this 
thought may be made as clear as possible. 
He may be confident that the most musical 
way in which he can play the work will be 
the one that the composer intended, even 
though the composer’s way of putting his 
thoughts on paper may not always have 
been strictly correct. 


Fiery Years Aco Tuts Montru 


Dr. Avpert A. STANLEY, one of the 
most learned of American Musicians of 
his time, and long the head of the De- 
partment of Music of the University of 
Michigan, wrote in Tur Erupe: 

“To the conscientious teacher, who is 
desirous of so. stimulating thoughtful 
study as to arouse in the pupil a genuine 
uiterest in music itself, as well as an am- 
bition to acquire that mastery over tech- 
nical difficulties so primary an essential 
to success, it is always a delight to seek 
so to present the subject as that the rea- 
sonableness of insistence upon careful study 
of special difficulties shall be apparent. 

“It is a happy omen for the progress 
of piano teaching in this country that, in 
the technical study of the instrument, more 
and more attention is being given to a 
systematic application of the principles 
which, forming the basis. of successful in- 
struction, as such must apply under all 
ordinary conditions. It should be the aim 
of each and every teacher to be cognizant 
of all such honest attempts to perfect 
methods as the work above mentioned, 
and to consider carefully whether it is not 
possible to follow out the line of treat- 
ment therein suggested, even more fully. 

“To do this with any assurance of suc- 
cess, the teacher must be willing to sub- 
mit to a tax upon the inventive powers, 
as well as a test of patience, to a degree 


entirely commensurate with the desirable- 
ness of the end to be attained. Much of 
the dread with which a pupil takes up a 
new difficulty may be wholly, or at least 
to a great degree, dissipated by a concise 
analysis of its peculiar characteristics, 
derivation, and its relation to something 
which has been already studied; while a 
careful explanation of the reasons for the 
fingering, as demanded by the construction 
of the hand, its consistency when com- 
pared with other passages of a somewhat 
similar nature, or as applying certain gen- 
eral rules of fingering, coupled with a dem- 
onstration of its practical use, may make 
of what would otherwise be an irksome 
task, not only an attractive one, but it may 
also induce a spirit of inquiry into the 
‘reason of things’ which will be of inesti- 
mable value in future study. 

“Tf it does nothing more, it will make 
the pupil feel that there is not an im- 
passable gulf between the teacher and him- 
self; and, moreover, no one thing will 
more surely encourage study, or sooner 
beget mutual confidence, than such a recog- 
nition of the pupil’s intelligence as is im- 
plied by a thorough explanation of techni- 
cal formulae as suggested above. Great 
care should be taken that the explanation 
does not become too technical: and the 
simpler way is always the better.” 


It is not only ideas and emotions that we get from music, but also har- 


monies of color, and combination of rhythms; 


that intangible thing called 


beauty. Music brings us those strong and beautiful dreams of humanity 


which have led every age and made man more than the aninal. 


Music gives 


us the experience of man’s greatness and his eternal destiny, it lifts the petti- 
ness of life to sublimity, and gives us faith. Without true appreciation of 
music we cannot call ourselves real human beings. It is only through music 
‘that we can realise the greatness of men and our own possibilities —Harry 


Kononovitch, 


RECORDS AND RADIO 


By PETER HUGH REED 


Tuart weekly musical education program, 
called “Understanding Music,” which How- 
ard Barlow conducts each Tuesday at 6:30 
P. M., E. S. T. (Columbia Broadcasting 
System), has brought most gratifying re- 
sponse from music lovers throughout the 
country. And well it may, for it is the 
only program of its kind which comes at 
an hour when the greatest majority can 
enjoy and profit by it. This program is 
excellently planned. 

Columbia’s reccrding of Bach’s “Art of 
the Fugue” is not only an outstanding 
contribution to the two hundred and fif- 
tieth Anniversary of the master’s birth, 
being celebrated this year, but it is also 
one of the most notable additions to re- 
corded music ever made. The “Art of the 
Fugue” was written in the last two years 
of the composer's life, and it represents his 
artistry at its greatest. It is a treatise on 
fugal counterpoint—the most fertile and 
expressive composition of its kind ever 
created; which proves how completely Bach 
was master of the science of music. 

Bach did not live long enough to indi- 
cate by what instrument he intended this 
interesting music to be played. Various 
arrangements have been made from time 
to time, but none perhaps which more suit- 
ably expresses the spirit of the music than 
the string quartet arrangement made by 
Roy Harris and M. D. Herter Norris, 
which the Roth String Quartet plays for 
Columbia (set 2°6). The Roths pay hom- 
age to Bach’s genius in this consummate 
interpretation, for the preparation of which, 
we are told, they took over two hundred 
hours. 

It was a happy thought on Columbia's 
part to record Bach’s Flute Sonatas, Num- 
bers 1 and 6, for we hear too little of this 
kind of music now-a-days. These sonatas 
are works of purest inspiration—serene in 
their tonal beauty, expressive in their po- 
etic emotion. Georges Laurent, solo flutist 
of the Boston Symphony, and Harry 
Cumpson, well known pianist, are the ar- 
tists who perform these works. (Set 203.) 

Edwin Fischer, the German pianist, in 
his many records issued this past year, 
reveals himself as a competent musician 
and a successful recording artist’ whose 
chief attributes are a sympathetic tonal 
quality and a fine phrasing style. Mr. 
Fischer is mainly concerned with feeling. 
For this reason, his playing of Bach 
stresses motion rather than meaning. In 
the case of the Phonograph, this manner 
of interpreting Bach will appeal to the 
many rather than the few; for such music, 
being intended for uninterrupted listening, 
must flow easily and freely. Those who 
are interested in implication or analysis 
can find and establish it by following the 
printed page. Among Mr. _ Fischer’s 
Bachian recordings are the first twenty- 
four of the “Forty-eight Preludes and 
Fugues” (he will record the other twenty- 
four later) and the “Concerto in D Minor” 
for piano and strings (Victor set M252). 

The Pro Arte String Quartet, who have 
been heard this season in a series of me- 
morable broadcasts of Beethoven String 
Quartets (over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System) have given us fine performances 
of two of Mozart's loveliest chamber works 
—the “Quintet in G Minor,” K 516, and 
the “Piano Quartet in G Minor,’ K 478 
(Victor albums M190 and M251). In the 
first set, they are assisted by Alfred Hob- 
day, as second violist, and in the sec- 
ond, three members of the quartet are as- 
sisted by the eminent pianist, Arthur 
Schnabel. These works are often spoken 
of as representative of the “tragic” Mozart, 
the sad voiced singer of subjective beau- 
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ties. The recording in both inst 
very good. 

Another outstanding perform 
Mozart chamber work is that w 
Budapest String Quartet gives 
album M222. The work is 
“String Quartet in D Major,” K49¢ 
is said to haye been written to plez 
lic taste. Considering the merits 
quartet, it certainly speaks well for 
taste in Mozart’s day. The buoy: 
the work with its underlying note 
nestness recommends it to the atte: 
all music lovers. 

Beethoven’s Grand Fugue, Opt 
which was originally intended as the 
of his “Quartet, Opus 130,” come 
in a vital and expressive perform 
the Budapest String Quartet (Vict 
8586-7). The Budapest group al 
their performance of Opus 130 
Grand Fugue rather than with the 
which Beethoven put there at a la 
In their recording of Opus 130 — 
set M157), the Budapest group | 
the Rondo, intending that this re 
(the Grand Fugue) be used instead 
the work. j 

Menuhin, the violinist, and Menul 
pianist—brother and sister, whose 
bined ages are only thirty-one, vu 
give a perfect performance of Scht 
“Sonata in D Minor, Opus 121,” 
because Schumann willed it so, allo 
pianist’s artistry to shine more bri 
than the violinist’s. The recording 
cellent in this set (Victor M233). 

Only a composer with essential 
could have done what Haydn did 
“Farewell Symphony.” It appear 
during the time when he was Prin 
terhazy’s musical director, mu 
wanted a holiday which the Prine 
disinclined to allow them. <Accot 
Haydn wrote his so-called “Farewell 
phony, in the last movement of wh 
various instruments cease playing — 
one until only two violins are left 
the occasion of the symphony’s initié 
formance, as each instrument finish 
player blew out his candle and s 
left the room. The ruse is said te 
succeeded in altering the Prince’s 
The recent recording of this work 
by Columbia (their set 205) is a 
welcome one; firstly because this syr 
is one of the composer’s best, am 
ondly because Sir Henry Wood, co 
ing the London Symphony, gives it a 
ful and comprehensive performance. 

Victor is to be congratulated on 
prompt recording of Rachmaninoff’ 
est work—‘Rhapsody on a _ Thet 
Paganini,’ for piano and orchestré 
M250). This is a brilliant, dramati 
highly poetic work founded upon 
nini’s Tzeenty-fourth Caprice. It | 
same theme, which Brahms also us 
his famous “Variations on a Pa 
Theme” for piano. Rachmaninoff ha 
a virtuoso work out of this inter 
theme, quite different, however, fro 
Brahms’ piece. In the recording th 
poser plays his work with Stokowsl 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. The rec 
here is superlative. ; 

Recommended recordings—Bizet’s 
Daughter of Perth Suite,” playe 
Beecham and the London Philharmon 
chestra (Columbia discs 9085-6M) 
vel’s “Valses Nobles et Sentimen 
played by Coppola and the Paris Sy 
(Victor discs 11727-8); and Hi 
“Concerto in D” for orchestra and | 
played by Harty and the Lon 
phony Orchestra, (Columbia di 
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YOU WASTING your time, 
wioney and energy studying the vio- 
Jin, when you should be playing a 
or clarinet? Maybe Nature did 
end you to be a violinist, but in- 


out a system to remove the ele- 
vot chance in selecting the right in- 
upnt. 
“tly by accident and partly through 
wn initiative and resourcefulness, a 
[schoo music teacher in San Fran- 
«jhas evolved a method by which he 
shines with uncanny accuracy, just 
alis the right instrument for the 
Alt, 
‘more than fifteen years he has been 
lg out prize winning school orchestras, 
f\sional musicians and soloists with 
alag regularity—largely because he 
r| with Nature in guiding the pupil to 
strument for which he is best suited. 
‘'s man is Dr. Charles J. Lamp, now 
e}isor of instrumental music in the pub- 
sneols. Years ago, when called upon 
and train a school orchestra, 
p undertook the new task really as 
sideline. 
\larinet class was among the first to 
zed. Sixteen boys presented them- 
a for the use of the only 
1 S available, creating a problem 
+h two of the sixteen should be 
instruments. 
solved by providing each boy 
dividual mouthpiece. Because of 
it not more than two could study 
s time, it was arranged that these 
toot away for forty-five minutes 
give way to two others. 
y thus practiced under the same 
and the same length of time as 
in the class; in other words, 
was “controlled,” but the results 
of the term proved to be sur- 
erent. 
then offered the student who 
st work an opportunity for further 
on a more difficult woodwind 
the oboe. Today, the boy who 
t in this group, is an oboe and 
player in the San Francisco 
chestra and one of the young- 
that venerable organization. 


perience Teaches 

[P’S experience in the clarinet 
e him an idea—and with his 
ies in psychology and edu- 
nistration as well as other 
tional science, he evolved the 
ure method with a con- 


sure method of determin- 
ors in other fields, particularly by 


s in shop work and languages, 
to be the first sustained 


aptitude has been developed - 


Conducted Monthly by 


VICTOR J. 


FAMOUS BAND TRAINER AND CONDUCTOR 


GRABEL 


By Arvin A. Erickson 


effort to apply the method in the field of 
music. 

Briefly, the student is placed in a posi- 
tion to demonstrate decisively the presence 
or absence of a capacity to succeed on any 
given instrument, and so eliminate the ele- 
ment of chance. 

Just what happens to the pupil when 
he begins to study under this method? 
First, he registers in one of four sections— 
strings, woodwinds, brass or piano. The 
purpose of the controlled try out is then 
explained in order that the pupil may have 
an intelligent conception of the plan and 
thus give better cooperation. 

Various musical and inteligence tests are 
administered and then the pupil submits 
to several physical measurements. During 
the first few years of the experiments, Dr. 
Lamp brought the camera into play, having 
an expert photographer take pictures of 
the teeth—three views. These were turned 
over to a professor of dentistry at the Uni- 
versity of California for the purpose of 
analytic study and rating as to evenness. 

Oft quoted opinions published in school 
bandmasters’ handbooks give the impression 
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Das Dreimidelhaus (The Three Maidens House), where three 


that fairly even teeth are necessary for all 
players of brass instruments, but not to 
those playing woodwinds. Dr. Lamp’s 
studies, which include the findings of dental 
experts, indicate just the opposite; even 
teeth are needed for successful reed instru- 
ment performance but have little impor- 
tance in the case of brass instruments. 

Other physical measurements were taken, 
such as the thickness of the lips, in order 
that proper size mouth pieces for students 
of brass might be obtained. The degree 
of taper of the pupil’s fingers, the ratio of 
the length to the width being calculated, 
seems to have an important bearing on the 
student’s aptitude for instruments which re- 
quire digital dexterity, such as strings and 
woodwinds. 

With his long experience in this field, 
Dr. Lamp now finds it unnecessary to use 
the camera or take actual measurements— 
he merely makes a close personal study of 
each student. 


Ability on Trial 
OW FOR THE interesting part, the 
“exposure.” 


Irrespective of physical 
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friends of Schubert, the Frélich sisters, lived. They encour- 
aged the master to write some of his liveliest songs. 
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Science Aids In Selecting Ghe Right Instrument 


qualities, the pupil is permitted to start in 
the class which he prefers. If, after the 
preliminary training, the pupil plays a dis- 
cord in attempting an octave on the violin, 
but obviously does not recognize his error, 
the teacher after several experiments, is 
safe in concluding that he lacks that fine 
sense of discrimination in pitch which is 
one of the fundamental requirements for a 
violinist. If, on the other hand, he plays 
out of tune, but moves his finger either up 
or down on the finger board until he gets 
the right note, there is hope. This is only 
one of the many things the instructor ob- 
serves. 

Those studying brass instruments are 
given merely the mouthpiece at first, so 
that the student may give his undivided at- 
tention to tone production, which is more 
easily acquired on a mouthpiece alone than 
on a horn. When that is accomplished, the 
addition of a horn to a mouthpiece is but 
a natural, progressive step. 

In the woodwind, the clarinet is used; 
for the strings, the violin. The use of all 
the string instruments during the exposure 
period, among other difficulties, would oc- 
casion the explanation of three fingering 
sequences instead of one only, as well as 
an additional method of bow control, con- 
sequently retarding the progress of the 
group. Once the aptitude for strings is 
found existent in a pupil, the transfer from 
violin to viola, violoncello or double bass, 
requires comparatively little time. 

At the end of the term, the teacher wants 
to determine the response of the student’s 
“motor-reflexes.” So he places a sheet of 
music with one hundred notes, all of equal 
time value, before him, and asks him to 
play this music as rapidly as he can do so 
accurately. With a stop watch in hand, 
the teacher keeps tab on how long it takes 
him to play these notes. 

A system of checking and rating errors, 
together with rather elaborate calculations, 
has been devised. For instance, if the 
pupil plays a wrong note but recognizes 
his error by calling out as he proceeds, this 
is not rated as heavily against him as if 
he continues serenely on, unaware of his 
mistake. 

This test on the violin shows whether a 
pupil has good fingering plus intonation. 
His intonation may be perfect but his fin- 
gering not fast enough, in which case he 
might do better on some slower string in- 
strument such as the double bass. Or his 
fingering may be properly coordinated and 
fast enough, but his intonation poor, in 
which case he may have better success in 
the woodwind family or on the piano. 

However, that is only one of the con- 
siderations. The student enters another 
class and repeats the exposure test on a 
different instrument. At the end of this 
period, another one hundred note test is 
given. With the clarinet, for instance, he 
must have unusual finger coordination in 
both hands, sometimes as many as nine 
fingers being used simultaneously to pro- 
duce a single note. 


(Continued on page 305) 
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FROM MY CABIN WINDOW 
By Tuurtow LIEURANCE 

The May Erupe hails the most appeal- 
ing of months with a particularly appro- 
priate opening number. The year is at the 
Spring and men must indeed be clods not 
to be awed by the age old miracle of life 
renewed which makes every byway a beck- 
oning paradise. Lieurance’s music seems 
always to flow with the very pulse of na- 
ture, and it has much of the thrust and vi- 
tality which lifts frail flowers through hard 
and stubborn ground. He is too, the 
charmed and charming interpreter of the 
great out doors and peculiarly close to the 
Red Brother who is really the first Ameri- 
can. This composer spent most of his sum- 
mers among the hills of Minnesota compos- 
ing, resting and communing with Nature. 
The birdcalls, the waterfalls and the soft 
winds that sweep over the lake country 
are faithfully echoed in the trills and 
broken chords of his music, and those pas- 
sages which carry melody usually have an 
Indian origin in both tonal and rhythmical 
content. The composer once told the writer 
that he spent months travelling by buck- 
board thousands of miles over the plains 
states, visiting one Indian tribe after an- 
other in his persistent. search for original 
Indian melodies. He explained how diffi- 
cult it is to notate these melodies accord- 
ing to our accepted system of musical no- 
tation and how much painstaking care is 
required to preserve the original charac- 
teristics and yet mold them into a metri- 
cal division which is acceptable and un- 
derstandable to the white race. 

After a cadenza-like introduction to From 
my Cabin Ilindow Mr. Lieurance intro- 
duces the melody at measure four and 
carries it in the soprano yoice against a 
broken chord accompaniment of triplets in 
the left hand. The tempo is andante con 
moto, slowly but with motion. 

Following the short eight-measure mel- 
ody another cadenza-like passage leads to 
a new theme which is taken a bit faster 
and modulates through several keys. This 
wends its way by means of still another 
short cadenza to a reentrance of the first 
theme which is here heard an octave lower 
and played in doubled notes. 

Practice the left hand part of this piece 
separately so that the very considerable 
jumps may be made smoothly and with no 
suggestion of encroaching upon the theme. 
Slur the right hand sixteenths exactly as 
marked in measure twenty. Pedal and ex- 
pression marks are clearly indicated and 
should be meticulously followed so that 
Mr. Lieurance’s musical ideas may find ex- 
pression in the performance. 


IN OLD BROCADE 
By Cepric W. Lemont 

The air of this music is borrowed by 
Mr. Lemont from an old song still occa- 
sionally heard on the recital platform, 
When Love is kind. Its tripping and co- 
quettish measures readily adapt themselves 
to the steps of the minuet and the title 
further suggests the atmosphere of court- 
liness which should pervade the perform- 
ance of this simple music. 

Play it first of all with delicacy and 
imagination, never allowing the fortes to 
become too robust. Note the change in 
dynamics indicated—the first two measures 
messo forte the next two piano, and so on. 


FOR ‘| EACHERS 


AND STUDENTS 


A Monthly Etude Feature of Great Importance 
By Dr. Joun THompson 


Make the distinction between staccato and 
legato extremely sharp. Forearm staccato 
is suggested as offering the most ease of 
performance as well as the peculiar crisp- 
ness not attainable with the use of wrist 
staccato, Of course the most subtle stac- 
cato can be ruined by unwise use of the 
pedal. If the pedal is to be used here at 
all it must be employed with the utmost 
discretion. It would be well for teachers 
to forbid the use of the pedal to most stu- 
dents in this number. In the second sec- 
tion, key of E minor, beginning after the 
double bar (measure 16) the left hand is 
Iegato for the first six measures while the 
right trips along daintily in double notes. 
Here again the dynamics are important 
with the first six measures being played 
messo forte and the next two piano. The 
theme is repeated, forte until the final 
measures are reached (31 and 32) where 
piano and staccato are again in force. After 
a return to the beginning, D.C.,.a jump 
is made at the end of the 15th measure 
into the Coda. Phrasing is important at 
this point. Observe that the first three 
notes of each measure of the coda are le- 
gato, followed by staccato eighths played 
with swells and diminuendos as directed. 


WISTERIA - 
By H. EncELMANN 

The name Engelmann has become a by- 
word among piano teachers. Certainly a 
generation ago he was the standby of many 
teachers the country over. There has prob- 
ably never been a more prolific writer, his 
opus numbers ‘being in the high hundreds. 
Wisteria is of the type beloved of ama- 
teurs in the gay nineties and indeed is still 
a favorite with those whose tastes incline 
toward so called salon music. 

Wisteria bears the sub-title Intermezzo 
and opens with an introduction in which 
the theme is carried in the left hand in 
descending half notes against a staccato 
accompaniment calling for a bouncing right 
hand wrist. The first four measures of 
the introduction are to be played rather 
boldly, and answered by a repetition an 
octave lower played pianissimo and as the 
text indicates, mysterioso. 

The first theme begins at measure nine 
and is played fortissimo and scherzando. 
This theme should have a certain rubato 
which is in fact indicated in the text. At 
measure ten a sharp release should be 
made on the second beat in the right hand 
followed by a heavy accent on the third 
beat. This procedure is repeated at meas- 
ure twelve. Take care to “roll off” the 
right hand groups of three at measures 
fourteen and fifteen. The accented six- 
teenth at measure twenty-two should be 
played in the same manner as grace notes. 
The second theme in the relative minor—or 
E minor—opens vigorously in unisons di- 
vided between the hands. The two meas- 
ures which answer are made up of staccato 
eighths which demand nimble wrists.’ The 
entire section is’ played scherzando. The 
concluding four measures thirty-seven to 
forty inclusive, build in tone and tempo to 
a huge climax on the final chord which is 


held for a long pause. The D.S.al finale 
as indicated, 


INTERMEZZO 
By J. Braums 
The name of Brahms is the last in that 


great and shining triumvirate of B’s— 
Bach, Beethoven, Brahms. Brahms is a 
modern, comparatively speaking and ac- 
cording to the calendar, but his tremen- 
dous works have the character and treat- 
ment which place him in the rank of the 
classicists. Brahms is often spoken of as 
“the Philosopher” and whether this is be- 
cause he earned the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy or because his music induces 
a philosophic mood is a question. The 
depth and profundity of Brahms is appar- 
ent even in his smaller works, of which 
this Intermeszo is an excellent example. 
All of his music induces thought. 

_In the performance of the Intermezsc 
perhaps the first thing of importance to 
consider is tempo. Tempo is never unim- 
portant but in this particular work it is 
vital. If it is played too fast one loses 
his hold on the emotional feeling which 
permeates every note of the music. On 
the other hand let it drag ever so little 
and the effect is maudlin and unthinkable 
in connection with the name of Brahms. 
The text reads Andante non troppo e con 
expressione, which means of course, not too 
slow and with much expression. The 
opening theme carries a subtly hidden mel- 
ody line which should be played as follows: 


This fact is established beyond all doubt 
in measures 22 and 23 where the motif is 
expanded into sixteenths—a favorite de- 
vice of Brahms. 


Ex.2 


Preserve a deep resonant legato at the 
same time keeping the tonal level piano 


and dolce. These directions are easy to 
give but to carry them out requires spe- 
cial preparation on the part of the per- 
former. Phrase and pedal exactly as 
marked. Give special resonance to the sus- 
tained notes, indicated by doubled tails. It 
is an axiom that the melody line constantly 
changes in thickness and this is particu- 
larly apparent in this number. Such mi- 
nute changes are too subtle to be marked 
and the matter of treatment’ is therefore 
one for the individual to work out. It is 
assumed that a pianist who attempts to 
play this composition has an advanced 
sense of melodic treatment. 

The edition presented by Tue Erupr is 
a particularly fine one. All major effects 
are clearly indicated and go far to guide 
the pianist in forming a correct impression 
of the piece as a whole. Observe care- 
fully measures 35, 36 and 37, where active 
inner voices played in unison should be 
handled in such manner as not to intrude 
upon the harmonic progression which en- 
folds them. Read carefully too, the adagio 
beginning at measure 72. If this section 
is hurried in the least the effect of solem- 
nity is utterly lost and the result ruinous 
to the music. Play the last three meas- 
ures very deliberately with portamento 
touch and let them fade away into noth- 
ingness. 


This is deservedly one of the mo 
“Intermezzi’ of Brahms and will 
valuable addition to any pianist’ 
toire. 


INDIAN MEDICINE MAI] 

By Ava RICHTER 

Miss Richter’s Indian Medicine 
a piece for first graders. Most b 
of this age are intrigued by Indiat 
and this one is readily mastered | 
it does conveniently under the han 
left hand holds the same position. 
out, the open fifths suggesting 
ing of the monotonous tom-tom 
right hands carries the melody in 
accented notes. and to add to the 
we are assured that the words a1 
from authentic Indian yells. 
Keep the tempo rather steady z 
the entire piece in dance style. 
a piece made to order for boys. 
prove an attractive addition to 
Spring recital program. Have the 
ster learn the words as well as th 
The repeated D’s at the end for 
will be played less monotonously 
young performer realizes that they 
“Ha-Ha’s!” of the text. 


LITTLE MOCKING BIR 
By Muitprep ApDAIR 


This little second grade numbe 
signed to assist youngsters to dey 
proper playing of grace notes and 
notes. The grace notes in the openit 
are to be snapped off clearly and p 
most simultaneously with the — 
notes which follow. In the secor 
—subdominant key—the repeatec 
should be played with a finger 
staccato. This will be found t 
clean repetition and avoids the | 
of the hand while the note 
played. ; 


MAJORS AND MINOR 

By Ann Scorr 

The little study in major an 
triads which Miss Scott has wri 
be used very effectively for ear 
The words cued to the music tell 
dren that “Major chords are Happ 
Chords are Sad’—not at all a I 
upon which to build the reco 
ear of the major and minor cl 
intervals. The first section of 1 
piece is given over to the progré 
major and relative minor chords Y 
section which follows presents | 
triads this time in the form 
chords. Too much importance ¢ 
attached to the matter of ear dey 
among piano students. The ten 
many if left to themselves is to 
tirely by eye rather than to use t 
procedure which militates against t 
rhythmical nuance later on. 


A WOODLAND CONCER 

By Louise E. Srairs 
Obviously built on the five fing: 
this grade one piece may be used et 
for rote work if desired. The | 
is required to play only two b; oke 
throughout—the major tonic and | 
seventh chords. Words are sup 
help create atmosphere. 
(Continued on p 2 
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fy little girl has just turned five 
old. She has finished ‘‘Music 
for Every Day,’ “My First 
; in the, Piano Class,” and 
* Simple materials. What books 
Ould I use next? 
» plays the scales of C, G and 
jor. How much technic and 
lint, would you advise for her? 
transposes from C to G, and has 
ad in one recital. She reads new 
rials at a moderate speed, and 
very few mistakes. Is she 
e the average child in musical 
ty? Have you any’ suggestions 
*to pieces or ear-training? 
—Mrs. L. A. LeS. 


1 her bright mind and evident musi- 
lent, she should soon be ready for 
Days in Music Play,” and after 
“Twelve Piano Etudes for Young 
its,’ by Bilbro. For technic, you 
| write in a music blank book each 
some exercises that are especially 
to her fingers. Also, give her 
in ear-training by playing for her 
e down short melodic progressions 
e which occur in the exercises or 
at she is studying. Transposition 
od thing for her to cultivate! 


A Giny Girl Pupil 


have just acquired a tiny girl 
five years old. Am using 
illiams’ “Tunes for Tiny 
nd after three lessons she 
m number 11 and number 
error—counting, naming 
and singing. Of course this is 
rote. She is too small to 
or determine notes, and so 
Today I had her press and 
C-D-E-F-G, with each 
Please advise me how 
from now on. 
sing a program of my 
to show the results of 
ith ws over six years 
Pores Ss 


| 


the very thing to give your 
k, “Happy Days in Music 
is filled with pictures, stories 
ll adapted to her tender years. 
ion which you may like to 
place of the other, is en- 
me Pieces for Children.” 
books may be procured 
blishers of THE ETunE. 
ting program which you 
like the introduction of 
one and two pianos; also the 
a biography of Haydn, which is 
best prepared paper for the 
Study Club for the year 
dangerous feature of such 
program is its monotony— 
successfully to have 


te Expression 


hteen who has not been 
essons for several years, 
been playing at church 
cing school, wants me 
She has a strong touch 
time, but plays with 
sion. I have given 
of Czerny-Liebling, 
Studies” and Bach’s 
She needs more dif- 
Please suggest studies 
ink she can master 
; “ad work, pref- 
—I. R. L. 


ie pupil needs to cultivate 
and expression. For this 


Ta ie 


No question will be answered in these columns unless accompanied by the full name 


and address of the writer. 


purpose, I suggest that you give her some 
of Heller’s “Studies Op. 46,” which re- 
quire plenty of nuance and delicate phras- 
ing. Along similar lines, and somewhat 
more difficult, I may mention Foote’s “Nine 
Etudes, Op. 27” and Chopin’s “Preludes, 
Op. 28.” 

To further her musical sense as well 
as her technic, I may add the following 
pieces : 

Rheinberger, Ballade, Op. 7, No. 1; 
Arensky, Consolation, Op. 36, No. 5; 
Rubinstein, Fourth Barcarolle; Rachmani- 
noff, Prelude in G, Op. 32, No. 5. 

In this practical age, it may be well to 
encourage her reading of good poetry— 
Tennyson, Shelley, Browning, and the 
like. If she can only be inspired to trans- 
late this into musical expression, the game 
is won! 


Perpetuating Dlistakes 


I have a boy piano pupil, about sev- 
enteen years old, who plays second to 
third grade music. Now this is my 
problem: He plays pieces the first 
time he goes over them practically as 
well as he does after two weeks of 
practice. He practices at least an 
hour and thirty minutes a day; I 
have supervised his practice several 
times, and he seems to practice pretty 
well. However, he makes the same 
mistakes, hesitates in the same places, 
and in general plays as badly after 
two weeks on the same piece as he 
does when he plays it for the first 
time. wpe do you suggest that I do? 
—R. P. Y. 


Be sure that the boy’s first experience 
with new material, which is so lasting, is 
absolutely correct. I suggest that when 
you assign him a new passage or section 
of a piece to learn, you have him first read 
the part and play it with one hand while 
you yourself play this part with the other 
hand. In this way, all the details of notes, 
fingering and time will be presented to him 
in meticulous detail. Ask him then to fol- 
low out, when practicing, a similar process, 
so that no loophole may’ be allowed for 
mistakes to creep in. The fact that he has 
a natural tendency always to play the same 
notes in the same place may thus be 
turned to good account, if mistakes are not 
allowed to occur at all, either at first read- 
ing, or afterwards. 


Povements of Fingers, Arms 
and Wrists 


1. Is it necessary to have a per- 
fectly quiet wrist? I have practiced 
with coins on my wrists. | 

2. What is “rotary wrist move- 
ment,”’ and when is it used? ’ 

3. How is relaxation attained? 
Nerve and muscle tension make mod- 
erately long practice periods impos- 
sible. 

4. Are there any table exercises 
that would strengthen the fourth and 
fifth fingers and help them to acquire 
independence? These fingers are so 
weak that in playing runs, I lose the 
rhythm by not striking the keys firm- 
ly enough. : ; 

5. Are five-finger exercises intended 
to promote firmness of touch and per- 
fect legato, or velocity with a light 
touch? How shall I practice these 
exercises to accomplish the best re- 
sults 7—A. N. 


1. During the early nineteenth century 
a system of technic came into vogue in 
which the hands were kept “absolutely 
quiet,” and the knuckles were flattened 
down so that pennies could be balanced on 


Only initials, or a furnished pseudonym will be published. 


them—with the result that the player spent 
most of his time in picking up the coins 
from the floor. Later on, teachers began 
to see the absurdity of these restrictions; 
and in consequence they sometimes reacted 
to the opposite extreme, throwing their 
hands and arms about in sensational but 
meaningless gestures. Now, pianists have 
in general come to adopt a more sensible 
middle course, in which the hands are kept 
tolerably quiet, but are allowed as much 
motion—sideways or up and down—as is 
compatible with freedom of execution. 

2. Rotary wrist movement consists in 
allowing the hands to rotate from side to 
side so as to bring each finger, as far 
as possible, directly over the key which is 
to be sounded. Meanwhile the wrists may 
be kept nearly on or slightly above the 
level of the keys. 

3. Relaxation, which is so important a 
factor in piano playing, should be focused 
on the wrist, which ought to be kept per- 
fectly pliable except when notes are de- 
pressed momentarily by the use of the 
full arm. If such relaxation is perfectly 
employed, there should be no tiresome 
effects from long practice periods—except 
in the mind of the player! 

4-5. Any finger exercises, practiced on 
the piano or on a table-top, may add to 
one’s command over the touch, in any 
desired direction. Attack the keys firmly, 
and with relaxed wrists, as explained in 
2 above. With sufficient use of rotation, 
the tone may be strengthened or softened 
to suit the demands of the player and of 
the music. ; 


A Geacher’s Queries 


1. I am _ working on Clementi’s 
“Gradus ad Parnassum,’”’ No. 9, and 
find in measures 49 and 55 the fol- 
lowing: 


Measure No. 55 


Measure No, 49 


In the right hand, the first note (a 
half-note) is supposed to be held 
throughout the entire measure; but 
the last note in the right hand is 
the same note as the sustained half- 
note. How is this played? 

. Can you suggest a complete work 
for the study of part-writing and 
counterpoint ? 

As a professional teacher of 
piano, I am practicing daily Clemen- 
ti’s “Gradus,” Hanon’s ‘Piano Virtu- 
oso”’ and Chopin’s ‘“‘Etudes,”’ together 
with my pieces and scales. Is this 
plan good? 

4. In the August number of THE 
Erupn, page 453, article by Arthur 
Foote, Ex. 11 says: “Note in Chopin, 
Op. 10, No. 8.” I find this Etude of 
Chopin in Peter's Edition noted as 
Op. 10, No. 6. Wow is this possible? 
Are there different editions ?—J. F. 


1. In each case, I should sustain the 
half note until the last sixteenth note in 
the right hand, where it is sounded again, 
to complete the measure in regular order. 

2. For such a work, I suggest “Counter- 
point, Strict and Free,” by H. A. Clarke. 

3. Your plan seems an excellent one. 
You might add, however, Moscheles’ “Op. 
70” (especially Book I), and for modern 
studies, selections from MacDowell’s 
“Twelve Virtuoso Studies, Op. 46.” 

4. There is evidently a typographical 
error in the reference to the Chopin Etude 


in E-flat minor, which should read Op. 
10, No.- 6. Z 


A Young Beginner 


I would like to give piano lessons 
to my son, aged four years. I have 
taught for several years, but have 
never had a pupil so young ; therefore 
Iam coming to you for advice. Please 
send the name of a suitable beginner’s 
book that I could use in this instance. 
—Mrs. F. C. 


I think that you will find an ideal me- 
dium for this purpose in “Music Play for 
Every Day”—a book filled with attractive 
pictures and stories that will appeal vividly 
to his youthful imagination. This may be 
secured through the publishers of THE 
Erupe. 

Make his lessons short and to the point, 
so that he may look forward with pleasure 
to his piano practice! 


A Graduating Recital 


Please suggest a program of piano 
music for a graduating recital by a 
senior in high school. Include a two- 
piano number and please give the 
order in which the numbers should 
appear.—High School Teacher. 

It would be well to begin the recital with 
a two-piano number of classic nature, say 
the “Sonata in C major” by Mozart, with 
part for second piano by Grieg. 

This may be followed by three groups 
of solo numbers, thus: 

Group 1—Paradies, Toccata; Daquin, Le 
; Coucou; Handel, Fantasia in C 
major. 
Group 2—Debussy, Prelude from “Suite 
Bergamasque”; Albeniz, Sous la 
Palmier, Op 232, No. 3; Sgam- 
bati, Vecchio Minuetto. 
Group 3—Chopin, Prelude in D-flat, Op. 
28, No. 15; Chopin, Mazurka, 
Op. 33, No. 4, in B minor; 
Chopin-Liszt, The Maiden’s 
Wish, Chant Polonaise. 

The first group, you will notice, is com- 
posed of early classics, the second of ro- 
mantics of the nineteenth century; while 
the third group furnishes a brilliant climax 
by the works of the greatest of all writers 
for the piano. It will add to the interest 
of the program if you will precede it by 
a short talk on the composers whose works 
are presented, and their relative position 
in the annals of music. 


he Piano versus Ghe Organ 


As_a pianist, I am interested in 
learning to play the organ. Is it 
necessary for me to go to a teacher, 
or do you think I could learn it by 
myself ?—T. D-D. 

If you have already acquired skill in 
piano playing, it ought to be easy and a 
great pleasure to apply your knowledge 
to the church organ. Observe. however, 
that while piano playing depends largely on 
command of niceties of touch, on the organ 
varieties of tone are produced by more 
mechanical means, such as the use of dif- 
ferent manuals, manipulation of the differ- 
ent stops, and the oscillations of the swell 
pedal. I certainly advise you to study 
these effects under the guidance of a com- 
petent teacher, rather than to blunder into 
them by your own efforts. 
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AN BEDDOE, noted concert 
dD and oratorio tenor, was born 

in. Ameraman, Glam, Wales, 
March 16, 1863. He is the son of 
Thomas and Gwenllian (Theopsilus) 
Beddoe. He studied with private 
teachers in London, New York and 


Cleveland, and made his début with the 
New York Oratorio Society, December 
6, 1903, in Berlios’s “Requiem.” He then 
became a voice teacher at the Cincinnati 


Conservatory and was soloist in the 


Cincinnati May Festivals of 1910, 1914, ~ 


1920, 1923, 1925, 1927, 1929, 1931, 1933. 
He has appeared with the New York 
Oratorio Society for six seasons, 1926- 


29 
Fs Fe 

Mr. Beddoe always inspires his 
listeners with his gracious poise ana 
dignity. At the age of seventy-three 
he thinks nothing of giving a compre- 
hensive recital program of works 
ranging from Bach and Handel to 
Gretchaninoff and Stravinsky. His re- 


citals usually contain twenty selections. 
Contemporary composers are invariably 
well represented. When the turnstile 
of eighty is not far ahead, it requires 
-ourage to be ever alert for new recital 
mumnbers, ever giving a modern touch 
to one’s performances. 

Dan Beddoe loves life, not less as the 
years advance, but more; for the habit 
of living grows so strong with the years 
that it is ever harder to break it. It is 
fifty years since that memorable prige 
wing day in Abergavenny, Wales, 
when a young tenor stepped forth to 
astound the world with a voice of sur- 
passing beauty. Dan Beddoe holds the 
world’s record for performance with the 
Cincinnati May Festival Chorus—Schu- 
mann-Heink running a close second.— 
EprrortAL Note. 


,' Y HEN YOU ASK my opinions on 
the training of the young voice, I 
can only say that I am heartily in 

sympathy with all the early musical ad- 

vantages enjoyed by our young folks of 
today, and particularly in the schools, where 
public school music has done so much for 
the popularization of the art of song. There 
is such a thing as starting ‘the technical 
training of the voice at a too early date, or 
worse still, of starting study with an in- 
ferior teacher, who has the power to make 
or break what might have been a promising 
voice. The voice never can be kept in 

prime condition, if it is obliged to carry a 

load for which it has not been prepared. 

Therefore the importance of the right kind 

of early training. Most voices ‘that wear 

out are voices that have been overburdened, 
often in the extreme youth of the singer. 
“Daily vocal exercises are the daily bread 
of the singer. They should be practiced 
just as regularly as one sits down to the 
table to eat, or as one washes one’s teeth, 
or as one bathes. As a rule the average 
professional singer does not resort to com- 
plicated exercises, and great care is taken 
to avoid strain of any kind. It is perfectly 
easy for me to sing high C; but do you 
suppose [ sing it in all my daily exercises? 
“There should be always periods of inter- 
mission between practice. My exercises are 
for the most part simple scales, arpeggios 


An Interview with the Noted Welsh Genor 


Dan BEDDOE 
By His Accompanist, @. F. Schirrmann 


(Secured expressly for THE Etupg Music Macazine) 


For instance, I will start 


or sequentials. 
with 


a 7 
Hung-ah:- ah;- ab:- ah:- ah: ah:- ah:- ah: 
which is transposed up one halftone at each 
repetition, till I have reached high B- 
natural. Then I return and start again, 
this time on D, a whole tone below the 
first beginning point. 

“In another exercise* I sing the five 
vowel sounds connectedly, being sure that 
each vowel is correctly placed before pass- 
ing to the next. The proper use of the lips 
will aid greatly in focusing the vowels. 
Start with a scale that is in comfortable 
range. 


Hung-ee- 00- oh-aw- ah. Hung-ee- 00- oh-aw- ah 


“The sound of hung will always place 
the voice in proper focus by developing the 
resonance of the nose and head. The thin 
bones of the nose will first respond to the 


* Thomas Fillebrown, 
and Speaking,” page 65. 
son Company, 1911. 


“Resonance in Singing 
Boston: Oliver Dit- 


sound; and, after practice, the vibrations 
can be felt in any part of the head and even 


more distinctly on the low than on the high 


tones. To attain this, repeat the sound 
hung at least four counts. To insure the 
proper course of the vowel sounds through 
the nasal passages, follow hung with the 
vowel ee, as this vowel is more easily 
focused than any other; then proceed with 
00, oh, aw and ah. 

“Probably more voices are ruined by 
strain than through any other cause. The 
singer must relax all the time. This does 
not mean flabbiness. It does not mean that 
the singer should collapse before singing. 

Relaxation, in the singer’s sense, is a 
delicious condition of buoyancy, of lightness, 
of freedom, of ease, and an entire lack of 
tightening in any part. When I relax I 
feel as though every atom in my body were 
floating in space. There is not one single 
little nerve on tension. 

“The singer must be particularly careful 
when approaching a climax in a great aria. 
Then the tendency to tighten up is at its 
greatest. This must be anticipated. Take 
such an aria as Mendelssohn’s Be Thou 
Faithful Unto Death from “St. Paul.” A 
singer will be most anxious to get the 
high note at the end of the phrase; but in 
doing so he will often destroy the perfect 
legato and serene nature of the melodic 
line. 


DAN BEDDOE 


Ex.3 
f ee. ee —-— 
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Be— thou faith-ful un to death 

“Tf you know how to breathe per 
that is, how to replenish your lungs i 
twinkling of an eye and imperceptibly 
cannot really breathe too often; for by 
judicious breathing you increase the ¢ 
of bringing out the meaning of the 
“Whether or not the voice keeps i in | 
condition after half a century of s 
depends largely upon the early trainii 
the singer. If that training is a gooc 
a sensible one, the voice will, with re 
practice, keep in good condition for 
markably long time. The trouble is 
the average student in these days is 
impatient to take time for sufficient t 
ing. The voice, at the outset, mus 
trained lightly and carefully. There 
be not the least of strain. I believe 
at the beginning two lessons a week sl 
be sufficient. The lessons should 
longer than one-half an hour; and 
start the home practice should not e3 
fifty minutes a day. Even then the 
tice should be divided into two perio 
Le keep the voice in prime conc 
the singer’s first consideration shoul 
physical and mental health. If the 
or the mind is overtaxed, singing b 
an impossibility, but it is amazing wha 
healthy body and the busy mind can ft 
stand. 
“A singer must live upon a light die 
heavy diet is by no means necessary te 
up a robust physique. I am rarely i 
exceedingly strong in every way, ant 
eat very little indeed. I find that 
is in the best condition when I 
moderately. Digestion is a serious 
with me; and I take every precautio 
see that it is not congested in any 
This is most important toa singer. p 
is an important item in the singer’s he 
daily baths in tepid water, both night 
morning. I lay especial stress upon b 
Nothing invigorates a singer so muy : 
this. 
“My voice has been used constantly 

a Welsh Eisteddfod held in 1883, 
gavenny, Wales, and in which I 
tenor solo prize. So I would say 
young friends that use will not hurt. 
voices ; if done properly and sanely, it 
only strengthen them until they may 
day be singing at seventy-three, just 
am doing today.” 


+ 


“For Auld Lang Sym | 


Epiror, THe Erupe: 
Dear Sir: 

I started in subscribing to THE 
in or about 1894-1896 and continued 
continuously, with the exception of 
two breaks during the war and chi 
location from the East, up to 1933, 
I had to economize even in small 
I have not kept all of them, for I x 
have had a ton, I guess, by this time. 
interesting to note the evolution in the 
of music for the same grades fr 
of 1894 and following, and those 
and after. No difference in the difficul 
each grade but an unexplainable diffe 
in the harmonic arrangement. I hay 
joyed the music and especially the 
varied, instructive and entertainin; & 

W. J., Omaha, a bre 
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| FROM MY CABIN WINDOW THURLOW LIEURANCE 


lof Lieurances most interesting and characteristic piano pieces. It was unquestionably suggested by the composer's own cabin in the hills 
finesota, from which he had the view of one of the most beautiful river ravines in America. This composition is rare in that it is an 
bican work of popular interest yet is of unquestioned value for student recital purposes. 
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Andante con moto 
“When love is kind” 
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INTERMEZZO 


WISTARIA 


132 


Allegretto scherzando MM. ¢ 
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ELLA RIBBLE BEAU 


which have become so very popular in recent years under the glare of the sj 


dancers were already using it for that purpose. Grade 4. 


This slow waltz immediately suggests the exhibition dances 
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Andante lamentoso M.M.¢. 
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ibft-ha nd pieces, the soloist is Jargely the thumb, 

very beautiful soloist it may become if the ac- PANS N N IB LAURIE 
Sjanying notes are properly subdued.The singing 

must ve at all times. Grade 3. FOR LEFT HAND ALONE 


= Andante (tempo rubato) M.M.d=66 Arr. by MARCELLA A. HENRY 
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SUNFLOWER DANCE 


The collateral path of many astudent to gain technic has been through fleet fingers in petty melodies, We believe in out-and-out technica 5 


but we also know that a piece of this sort is a great technical incentive to the player who likes this spirited style. 


W. E. MAC CLYMONT, Op. 1, 
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INTERMEZZO 


his three Intermezzi in his mature years after he had completed his four symphonies. 
the very cream of his genius. The composition should be played rather slowly and the phrasing carefully observed. Grade 8. 
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BIRDS 


ELIZABETH EVELYN MOORE 
Allegretto 
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PAUL KRAUSE—B. Kling- 
enthal, Dee, 27,1880. Comp. 


E KORGUEFF —B. 
adt, Russia, 1863; d. 


rv, N. H., Nov. 25, Studied in Leipzig and Dres- 
Inst., teacher, lecturer. den, Has specialized in the 
rof. of vin., St. Pe- field of organ composition. 


in- 


ge Cons.; Inst. of Mus, 
1d Dartmouth Coll. 


Many published works 
clude a sonata, 


RD KREMSER—B. ERNST KRENEK—B. Vi- 


Apr. 10, 1838; d. enna, Aug. 23, 1900. Comp., 
v. 27, 1914. Comp., cond. Pupil of Schreker, Ber- 


lin. In 1925, cond., Prus 
sian State Theater. Wks? 
symphonies, operas, incl. jazz 
opera, ‘‘Jonny Spielt Auf,’’ 


69 director of 
s in Vienna, 
inel, excellent 


rom 
cle 


imbers. 


KREYN— ZAROSLAV KRICKA— B. 


ANDER 

ssia, Oct. 20, 1883. Moravia, 1882. Comp., 
Studied at Moscow choirmaster. Studied at 
Has written sym- Prague Cons., later_becom- 
Works, str. quartets, ing prof. there. His best 


works are choral, although 


pia. pes., and music ) 
he has also written for orch. 


ral dramas. 


WILLIAM KROLL—B. New 
York, Jan. 30, 1901. Vinst., 
comp. Pupil of Marteau and 
Kneisel, Mem., Elshuco Trio 
1922-29. Tours, Europe and 
America. Fac, mem., Inst. of 
Musical Art, New York. 


KROHN—B. Hel- 
_ Finland, Nov. 8, 
p., musicologist, 
, lecturer, Has done 
iting and lecturing 
ish folk-tunes. Misc. 
orks. 


WENZEL JOSEPH KRUG 
—B. Waldsee, Nov. 8, 1858; 
d. Magdeburg, Oct., 1915. 
Comp., cond. Pupil at Stutt- 
gart Cons. Held many impt. 
posts inGermany, Many wks., 
incl, grand concert-cantatas. 


KRUG—B. Ham- 
16, 1849; d. there 
904. Comp., tehr. 


taught at Ham- 

and conducted 
ingakademie.’’ 
excellent works. 


FRANZ KULLAK—B. Ber- 
lin, Apr. 12, 1844; d. there 
Dec. 9, 1913. Comp., tchr. 
Son and pupil of Theodor K, 
Succeeded father as dir. of 
Academy founded by him in 
1855. Miscellaneous works, 


GESA DE KRESZ—B. Buda- 
pest, June 11, 1882. Cond., 
violinist. Pupil of Sevéik 
and Ysaye. From 1919-23, 
head, vin. dept., Stern Cons., 
Berlin. Mem., Hart House 
Str. 


Quartet., Toronto, Can. 


“ 

1m 
KRIEGER—B, 
Prussia, Jan, 7, 1634; d. 
Dresden, June 30, 1666. 
Comp., org., poet. Was ct. 
organist to the Elector of 
Saxony. Wrote songs for one, 
two, three and five voices. 


ADAM 


Kamenitz, Moravia, May 17, 


1760; d. Vienna, Jan. 8, 
1831. Comp., vinst. Succd. 
Kotzeluch as Imp. Kapellm. 
in Vienna (1814). Wrote 5 


symph., much ensemble mus. 


BOHUMIR KRYL—Band 
cond., cornetist. F’d’r and 
dir, of band known as “‘Kryl 
and His Symphony Band.”’ 
For thirty years has been 
making annual tours with 
great success, 


Krotoschin, Posen, Sept. 12, 


818; d. Berlin, Mar. 1, 
1882. Comp., pianist. Pupil 
of Czerny. Co-founder with 
Stern, of Berlin (later Stern) 
Cons, Noted for pia. study wks. 


Start making a collection now. 


THE ETUDE HISTORICAL 
MUSICAL PORTRAIT SERIES 


An Alphabetical Serial Collection of 


—B. Ostritz, Saxony, Aug. 
31, 1830; d Dresden, Sept. 
13, 1908. Comp., cond., org, 
From 1863-1901, ct. organ- 
ist. 
soc., 


F’d’r, Cecilia Singing- 
Many works, 


Dresden. 


CHRISTIAAN KRIENS— 
B. Amsterdam, Apr. 29, 
1881; d. Hartford, Conn., 
Dec. 17, 1934. Comp., vinst. 
Cond., French Opera Cc 
N. Orleans. Ist vinst., Phila. 
Orch. Mus, dir., Hartford. 


TN 


MAX KRONE—Author, ed- 
itor, sch. mus, authority. 
Has held impt. pos. in public 
sch. mus. Former v.-pres., 
M.E.N.C. Since 1932, dir., 
Author Jordan Cons., India- 
napolis, Ind. 


GAIL THOMPSON KUBIK 
—Young Amer. comp. who at 
15 won a four-year violin 
scholarship at Eastman Sch. 
Played own concerto with 
Rochester Symph. Also has 
a string quartet and songs. 


ALFRED KULLMANN—B. 
Mulhouse (Alsace), Nov. 20, 


1875. Comp, Pupil of Mare 
Delmas. His orchl and cham- 
ber wks. have been played in 
Paris. An opera produced at 
Nice, 1924. Res. Paris, 


THE WORLD'S BEST KNOWN MUSICIANS 


This series which began in February, 1932, has included to date a total of 1760 celebrities. 
It will be continued alphabetically until the entire history of music is adequately covered. 
Nothing like this has ever hitherto been issued. 

Etude readers desiring additional copies of this page and pages previously published are 
referred to the directions for securing them in the Publisher's Notes Department. 


HERMANN KRETZSCH- 
MAR—B. Olbernhau, Saxo- 
ny, Jan. 19, 1848; d, Apr., 
1924,Comp. cond. lec. In 1887, 
. dir., Leipzig Univ. ; was 
. of mus., Berlin Univ. 


ALFRED C. KROEGER— 
B. Hamburg, Ger., Mar. 14, 
1890. Comp. Studied Roches- 
ter Cons. and Eastman Sch. 
His wks, have been played by 
Chicago Symphony and Roch- 
ester Philharmonic, 


EMIL KRONKE—B. Dan- 
zig, Nov. 29, 1865. Comp., 
pianist. Pupil of Reinecke, 
Nicode and Kirchner. Active 
in Dresden as recitalist and 
tchr. Misc. wrks. Ed. Cho- 
pin’s wks. (Steingriber). 


JAN KUBELIK—B. Michle, 
Bohemia, July 5, 1880, Vio- 
linist. Pupil of Sevéik. First 
American tour 1901-02. Has 
since made many world tours, 
Owns “‘Emperor’’ Stradivar- 
ius violin. 


E ft SZ, 
FRIEDRICH AUGUST 
KUMMER—B. Meiningen, 
Aug. 5, 1797; d. Dresden, 
May 22, 1879. Comp., violon- 
cello yirtuoso, Tchr of Gol- 
terman and Hausmann. Wrote 
a method and miscl. pieces. 


Be ae 


CONRADIN KREUTZER— 
B. Messkirch, Baden, Nov. 


22, 1780; d. Riga, Dec. 14, 
1849. Comp., pianist. In 
1812, court Kapellm. at 


Stuttgart. Wrote 30 operas, 
an oratorio, songs, choruses. 


ERNEST RICHARD KROE- 
GER—B. St. Louis, Aug. 10, 
862; d. there Apr. 7, 1934. 
mem., A.G.O. Ex- 
Music Teachers’ Nat. 
$ Was dir., Kroeger 
School of Mus. Miscl. wks. 


HANS KRONOLD—B. Cra- 
cow, Poland, July 3, 1872; d. 
Jan. 10, 1922. Comp., violon- 
cellist. Pupil, Kiesling 
(Leipzig). Toured with 
Emma Juch and Patti. Was 
on fac., N, ¥. Col. Mus, 


WILHELM 
KUCKEN—B. Bleckede, 
Germany, Nov. 16, 1810; d. 


FRIEDRICH 


Schwerin, April 3, 1882. 
Composer. Produced an opera 
in Berlin. His songs haye a 
wide popular appeal, 


E 


LADISLAS KUN—B. Hun- 
gary. Comp., cond., ar- 
ranger, editor. Won fame in 
Budapest as writer, and as 
cond. of Nat. State Symph. 
Orch. Since 1921, in Amer. 
(N, Y.). Orig. wks and arr, 
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FRITZ KREISLER—B. Vi- 
enna, Feb, 2, 1875. Comp., 
violin virtuoso, First tour of 
U. S. with Rosenthal (1889). 
Many appearances, Europe 
and Amer, Has written much 
successful violin music, 


LEONID KREUTZER—B. 
St. Petersburg, Russia, Mar, 
11, 1884. Pianist, comp., 
editor. Pupil of Essipoff 
and Glazounoy. Since 1921, 
prof., Berlin Hochschule. Ed., 
complete works of Chopin. 


Me 2 ie 
MRS. C. W. KROGMANN— 
B. Danvers, Mass. Composer. 
Studied with mother and 
Henry Koerber, Boston. Her 
published wrks number about 
300 pes. for piano and voice, 
incl. many of educatnl, value, 


THEODOR KROYER—B. 
Munich, Sept. 9, 1873. 
Comp., musicologist, critic. 
Made prof. extraord. Munich 
Univ. in 1907. Has done 


important editorial and lit- 
erary writg. 


Miscl. mus. wks, 


WILHELM KUHE—B. 
Prague, Dec. 10, 1823; d. 
London, Oct. 8, 1912. Comp., 
pianist. Pupil of Tomaschek 
& Thalberg. From 1886-1904, 
prof. at R.A.M., London 
Wrote much salon music. 


LUIGI 
Vienna, 
Toronto, Oct. 8, 1931. Comp., 
cond., vinst., teacher, editor. 


VON KUNITS—B, 
July 30, 1870; d. 


Came to Amer, 1893. Fre- 
quent tours. Was cond., To- 
ronto Symphony Orchestra. 
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ISA KREMER—B. Odessa, 
Russia. Soprano. Pupil of 
Ronzi at Milan, Italy. Début 
there as Mimi in “‘La Bo- 
heme.’’ Sang-in opera in 
Russia. Since 1922 has been 
concertizing in America. 


RODOLPHE K R 
—B. Versailles, Nov. 16, 
1766; d, Geneva, Jan. 

1831. Noted violinis 


comp., cond. Wrote 43 operas 
and other wks., incl. famous 
“40 Etudes.’’ 


ERNEST «ROHN—Born 
Prenzlau, Ger., 1858. Comp., 
cond., tchr. Pup. of Kullak & 
others. Came to Amer. 1883. 
For many years in St. Lou 
head of Krohn Sch. of Mus. 
Many miscellaneous works, 


KARL KRUEGER— B. U. 
S. Jan. 19, 1894. Cond, Pu- 
pil of Fuchs and Niki 
Has been guest cond., 
enna Konzertverein, Phila. 
Orch., Los Angeles Philh, 
Cond. Seattle Symph. 


KUHLAU— 
lzen, Hanover, Sept. 11, 


FRIEDRICH 
B. 
1786; d. near Copenhagen, 
Mar, 12, 1832. Comp. Wrote 
many miscl. wks., incl. sonax 
tas and sonatinas of educa- 
tional value. 


CHARLES KUNKEL—B. 
Sippersfield, Germany, July 
22, 1840; d. St. Louis, Mo., 
Dee, 3, 1923. Comp., pian- 
ist, music publ. <A pioneer 
mus. worker in Middle West. 
Was head, Kunkel Bros. 
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HE ART of breathing always has 
engaged the interest of both singers 


and the teachers of singing; because 


artistic singing depends so largely upon a- 


proper management of the breath. 

That so many singers complain of a short- 
age of breath when in the act of singing 
is but a natural result of a lack of “breath 
control” or “breath support,” or possibly 
of both. And this has come about mostly 
because the natural laws concerning the 
functioning of the breath in song and speech 
have been not known. 

And so it is that in this writing we are 
led to an attempt to clarify some of the 
problems of the use of breath in voice pro- 
duction. To do this most effectively, we 
at the same time shall call attention to 
ne of the errors which have crept into 
vocal pedagogy as a consequence of some 
misunderstanding and lack of knowledge of 
the anatomical structure of the lungs. 


By These We Breathe 

F [RST OF ALL, let us look at the lung 
structure. There are two of them— 
one at the right and the other at the left 
of the thorax or chest box. They are 
about two inches apart; and in structure, 
as well as in placement, they are separate. 
These lungs are made up of five lobes or 
divisions—three to the right and two to 
the left. These lobes are, in reality, sepa- 
rate air bags, with no tract for air passage 
between any two of them. Because of this, 
in high (or chest) breathing, only the 
upper lobes-are filled. Each one of these 
lobes is connected with the windpipe 
(trachea) by a separate tube. Thus it is 
that the ingoing air first enters through 
this main passage, to be distributed by way 
of these tributary tubes to their respective 
lobes; so that each lobe becomes active 
and useful according to our habits of 

breathing and control of the torso. 


Involuntary Lung Action 


NE OF THE MOST significant facts 

about respiration is that the lungs do 
not take in or expell air by any inherent 
power, but only by the external power of 
the muscles of the torso. The nerves and 
muscles of the torso act upon the five lobes 
of the lungs; and, as one investigator has 
expressed it, the five lobes function as five 
independent bellows which are capable of 
being acted upon independently.. That is, 
the lungs fill by reason of external muscu- 
lar action which creates a vacuum into 
which the air rushes, only to be expelled 
by a reversal of the process. 

To be concise: 


1. As there is no muscular fiber in the 
lungs themselves, they cannot per- 
form the act of breathing; and 
hence the inflow and outflow of air 
is purely resultant. 

2. To breathe properly, one needs not 
to try to breathe-in or to breathe- 
out the air. If the muscles of the 
torso move rhythmically, the air, 
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of its own pressure, will rush into 
the lungs. This on the natural law 
that “Nature abhors a vacuum.” 
Which is true, whether the entire 
capacity of the lungs is used or not. 

3. All action of the lungs, and all 
movement of the air into or out of 
the lungs, is made possible only by 
the action of the muscles of the 
torso. . 


These three principles were laid down by 
the well known investigator, Brown Lan- 
done. He also proceeds to suggest that, in 
the development of our full breathing 
powers, we should imagine the five lobes 
of the lungs to be as many valveless bel- 
lows, which expand or contract at the en- 
trance or exit of air through the windpipe. 

Now, though nature has provided for all 
the functions of breathing necessary to the 
sustenance of life; still, for the greater 
demands of singing or long sustained 
speech, it is possible to increase the breath- 
ing powers by the development of the 
muscles of the torso. 


The Breath in Relation to Tone 
Production 


EMEMBER THAT the lungs are sepa- 
rated from other organs of the body, 
lying in this chest box and protected by the 
ribs. Then the diaphragm is a strong mus- 
cular tissue which we may say constitutes 
the floor of the chest box and thus separates 
the lungs from the abdomen. 

When we expand the lower part of the 
torso by the action of the external inter- 
costal muscles, the diaphragm descends 
slightly as the air rushes in, and we thus 
have the proper low breathing; but in ex- 
haling, the internal intercostals and ab- 
dominal muscles function and the dia- 
phragm immediately becomes passive. It 
has no driving power. We have too much 
diaphragmatic breathing when we fail to 
motivate the intercostal muscles. In this 
mode of breathing (diaphragmatic), we 
are apt to suck in the breath, which is ex- 
tremely harmful, on account of the resul- 
tant excessive pressure upon the abdomen. 
Not only this, but such breathing is totally 
inadequate as a supporting factor in sing- 
ing, as it has no power to supply the neces- 
sary compression of air under the cords 
at the top of the windpipe during tone pro- 
duction. 

The sole function of the breath in voice 
production is to vibrate the vocal cords. 
This it does when properly motivated by 
the intercostals or muscles of the torso. 
The idea of managing the breath should be 
as far from consideration as managing the 
heart beat. Nerves and muscles are to be 
considered in the matter of tone support 
and not breath. The nécessary economy 
of breath is merely resultant upon correct 
muscular activity. The vocal muscles are 
all involuntary in their action and the 
necessary air compression attendant upon 
voice production is furnished by the vocal 
cords governed by the true vocal muscles. 


The true vocal muscles must be developed 
by vigorous use in singing tones. These 
are the intrinsic muscles of the larynx. It 
is highly important that this development 
should proceed without interference by the 
extrinsic or swallowing muscles of the 
larynx. These muscles are under direct 
control and consequently can be eliminated 
during voice production. 

The vocal powers are best developed by 
rhythmic vocal exercises, first without 
words and afterwards with text. As a rule 
this initial vocal work should be carried 
on vigorously, first mezzoforte and later 
increasing up to forte. 

As soon as tonal equilibrium is estab- 
lished, the exercises should be sung piano, 
but without the least use of the falsetto. 
A falsetto tone always means a letting 
down of coérdinate muscular activity. It 
is exactly what its name implies—false 
singing. It does not represent any part 
of the true voice and never should be de- 
veloped as an integral part of the true 
vocal structure. A distinct change of 
structure occurs in going from the falsetto 
to the pianissimo of the true voice. The 
falsetto should be used sparingly, if at all. 
With a properly trained voice, there is no 
necessity of resorting to falsetto singing. 

A good exercise with which to begin 
voice practice is the One-Two-Three (or 
C-E-G) of the arpeggio One-Three-Five- 
Eight, with the key of C as a starting 
point. Sing it rhythmically, in two-four 
measures, first using the quarter notes. 


Ex.1 


a a 


FS | ee eee ee eee 
Follow this by dividing the beats into 
eighth notes. 
Ex. 2 


6 SSS 


ah 


Transpose these studies up, by half tones, 
into other keys as high as the tones can 
be produced with perfect comfort. -. 

Now sing the same notes, arranged thus, 


Follow this exercise with the arpeggio 
ascending from its root 


Ex.5 


_ plished. Have in mind that more than 


‘making, tones without thought of pers 


It is better to begin with exercises ¢ 
taining the wider intervals, rather 
with single sustained tones or scales, as 
promotes a general elasticity of the voc 
organism; and at the same time a rh 
sense is developed. 

Now sing the scale up to the fifth 
back, thus making a beginning on 
important development of scale singin; 


Exercises on sustained tones may 
begin, with a gentle crescendo and di 
endo. Practice this first with ah and t 
with the ya-ha. 


ya - ha, ya - ha, 

Practice this first with ah and then 
the ya-ha. To this may also be 
gradually wider intervals. 

A few suggestions about voice train 
may be helpful towards daily practice. 

Prepare to sing by standing erect © 
gently expanding the torso, leaving 
throat relaxed. Now expand at the cl 


line, front, sides and back, and 
taneously expand at the waist — 
front, sides and back. The air 


rush into the lungs without suction 
the proper intake of air will be ac 


the lungs are in the back part of the te 
Expansion at the front alone’ is insufl 
The lungs will fill as expansion pern 
This is the breathing which promotes 
vigor of nerves and muscles so neces 
to effective singing. i 

Never hold the breath preparatory 
singing any phrase. Sing immediately 
spontaneous and fearless vocal impt 
Holding the breath invites a_pernic 
false cord (epiglottis) interference. — 

The mental attitude is most impor 
Avoid the mechanical attitude 


q 


expression. Infuse the idea of persona 
terest even in exercises without words 


“A prefixed physical attitude, instea 
a physical attitude that obeys the mint 
always a detriment. The voice expr 
the mental attitude, and if the mind % 
the voice will sound mechanical ane 
musical.” —FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKY. 

or Nae 
 ——— 


EH ETUDE 


Analysis of the Uocal Sounds for 
Singing in English 


PART II 


By Grorce Rosinson 


THE NAMES of the letters of the 
lphabet are found only the sounds ah, 
e, 0, 00, Which are the Italian pronun- 
m of the vowels A, E, J, O, and U. It 
lite plain that there are other sounds 
h are really separate vowel sounds and 
as worthy of classification in English 
e; but habit and custom are difficult 
vercome, so these others are usually 
garded and the person who does not 
to separate and analyze the sounds 
in speech has a rather hazy idea of 
vowels really are. 

are combinations of consonants 
as wh and sh which are written sym- 
for other sounds not vocal, but rather 
uced by lips, tongue, and adjacent 
ns, as distinguished from those pro- 
| by the vocal cords; but the follow- 
ist will pretty well cover the range of 
els used in English: 


iere 


as used in burn, 


1—4th 

TE RO 2 TE AM ee 
gah) “ |“ “father, 
4—aw “ “ * false, 
Bashi cae oS ak, 
6— thins | “every, 
dee“ -“ see, 
8—o t3 “ “ g0, 
9-00 “ “ “ book, 
10—oo “ “ “ woo 


question may arise as to the reason 
listing wh first. Of course any listing 
ore or less arbitrary, but this sound 
is to belong first for the reason that it 
e simplest; that is, the resultant sound 
| any breath blast emitted without 
ght of vowel as in a cough, results in 
Also, if the breath is intentionally 
sd out against a tight condition in the 
1x, without thought of vowel, uh is the 
tant sound. In other words, thought 
iental direction seems to be a requisite 
1 yowel sounds except uh, which seems 
ary. 
ie list of ten vowels given seems to 
y itself on the basis of the dictionary 
ion: “An open vocal sound as op- 
d to a closed, stopped, mute or con- 
nt sound.” 


We Learn Their Use 


EXERCISE for developing pure 
vowel sound, that is, eliminating 
wastage, is to speak and sing 
without movement of the lips or 
Place a pencil between the teeth, at 
: of the mouth, until some skill is 
then remove the pencil and prac- 
out it. The chewing motions in 
h many persons indulge in speaking, 
the misapprehension that they are 
ing, must be eliminated as hinder- 
vibrant voice quality. This does 
n that lips and tongue must not be 
the formation of words nor that the 
uld be held stiff, but rather that 
ement should be reduced to a mini- 


a morror in such a position that 
| may be seen, and then repeat 
eg: “There is a long road going 
1 to a little grey house that I 
is sentence can be spoken and 
nciated. with no movement of 
jaw. 

y consonants which require com- 
e of the lips are b, m and fp, 
v require a fairly close approxi- 
the lower lip and upper teeth. 
exceptions, however, it is pos- 
and to be clearly understood, 
vement of jaw or lips. 

e Tibbett, telling of his experi- 
one teacher, said: “He would 
aw and shake it from side to 


side and abuse me roundly if, under such 
manhandling, I missed a note.” While the 
manhandling was possibly a bit too strenu- 
ous, it is not beyond the possibilities of 
anyone so to improve the control of his 
voice mechanism that he can make his 
speech understood without movement of the 
jaw. He can carry this skill a step farther 
and make himself understood without lip 
movement. For example, the ventriloquist 
must not permit lip movement to betray his 
“voice throwing,” in his deception of some- 
one else speaking. 


Enriching the Voice 
ANY PERSONS who are hard of 
hearing follow a speaker’s lips to get 
meanings that their ears are unable to 
pick up; and really there is no objection 
to lip action. But, too often, jaw wagging 
is mistaken for lip action; and lip action 
is depended upon to mould vowel sounds 
that are not properly initiated and which no 
amount of moulding can perfect. What is 
necessary is first a correct basic vowel 
sound. When that is attained, the lips will 
add much in the way of richness of sound, 
when they assist in the completion of the 
vowel. Make pure vowel sounds in the 
larynx where they should originate, and 
let the lips shape around them, rather than 
make a form in the lips through which is 
poured an indefinite sound with the expec- 
tation or hope of getting good results. 
The tongue, particularly the base of the 
tongue, must not be confused with the 
larynx, for the tongue can be actuated 
directly by the mind, while the sound pro- 
ducing tensions of the larynx are entirely 
reflex and result only from directing 
thought to the result desired. That the 
tongue has no specific control over the 
formation of any vowel, and that any 
vowel can be produced without reference 
to the tongue, can be proved by a bit of 
experimentation. Repeat the ten vowel 
sounds already listed, while the tip of the 
tongue is held against the roof of the 
mouth. Next try repeating them while the 
tongue is slightly protruded from the 
mouth. Then roll the tongue about while 
saying each of the vowels in turn. This 
will soon disabuse the mind of any notion 
that the tongue must be grooved for this 
vowel or held high in the middle for that 
one. 


The Complete Technic 


HE VOICE that is throaty is so, 

usually, not because of vowels but be- 
cause of an over-emphasis of consonants 
which check the vowels and prevent their 
free flow. Vowels originate in the larynx, 
and lip movement or feraine in connection 
with them is merely supplementary to the 
basic sound formed) there. Consonants, 
however, cannot be formed by the larynx. 
In fact most of them are stoppages of 
vowel sound by the tongue or lips, or both, 
and this over-emphasis of consonants causes 
vowel sounds to be cramped in the throat, 
whilst it makes , consonants ponderous 


‘rather than clear. 


The vowel should be always the point 
of importance. If preceded by a consonant, 
this consonant must flit across the begin- 
ning swell of the vowel, and the vowel 
take the stress of breath impulse. If this 
occurs, there will be full measure of sound 
for every iota of breath, with no wastage. 
This statement is not directed at singers or 
speakers who have a natural or an acquired 
proper voice technic. They can do as their 
dramatic impulse directs. But the ele- 
mentary pupil must stick painstakingly to 
this rule until it is second nature; for only 
by so doing can he develop the vital technic. 
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CANADIAN ROCKIES 


ALL-EXPENSE [gw CosT TOURS 


iii 


LAKE LOUISE 
and 


EMERALD LAKE 


BANFF SPRINGS GOLF COURSE-- 
BANFF SPRINGS HOTEL IN BACKGROUND 


A SUN BATH-- 
AFTER A REFRESHING 
SWIM--AT BANFF 


one 


EVERY WINDOW FRAMES AN EXQUISITE 
PICTURE AT CHATEAU LAKE LOUISE 


ERE’S what you have always wanted—the 

glorious Canadian Rockies, in a low cost, 
All-Expense Tour! .. . Inclusive with 126 
miles of spectacular motoring, is famous Banff 
—and Lake Louise, Emerald Lake! ... At the 
ptice of an ordinary vacation you live in the 
midst of Alpine splendor —GOLF — RIDE 
with cowboy guides—SWIM—HIKE—FISH 
— DANCE to entrancing music— meet de- 
lightful people from everywhere. Indian Days 
at Banff —July 19-21; Trail Riders of the 
Canadian Rockies, Annual Ride, July 26-30; 
Sky Line Trail Hikers of the Canadian 
Rockies, Annual Hike, Aug. 2-5; Annual Golf 
Week, with Tournaments at Banff Springs 
Hotel — August 26 to 31. 


This Tour—6 Wonderful Days— 


With 2 days at Banff Springs Hotel; 2 days at Chateau Lake Louise; 1 day 
optional Banff or Lake Louise; 1 day Emerald Lake Chalet. Side trip Mor- 
aine Lake. All-Expense, including 126 miles motoring, . . . 1...» 


This Tour—4 Colorful Days— 


With 2 days at Banff Springs Hotel; 2 days at Chateau Lake Louise; Side 
trip to Moraine Lake and visit at Emerald Lake Chalet. All-Expense, 
ABA BIDLDCIBAIDEA ZOU IES MOLINE ees) a) aes os ee ee 


MOTORISTS AT EMERALD LAKE 


10 
D9 


Tours begin June 21 at Banff or Field and include motor tour, hotels, meals, rooms, 
motor transport. Purchasers of Tours may extend stop-overs at a minimum rate for 
hotel room and meals, by applying to management where stop-over is desired. Add 
Rail Fare. Banff Springs Hotel open June 16 to Sept. 10; Chateau Lake Louise and 
Emerald Lake Chalet, June 21 to Sept. 10. Low Summer Round Trip Fares to Banff, 
North Pacific Coast, California, Alaska. Also Short-Limit Round Trip Fares. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC HOTELS 


See Local Travel Agents—or Canadian Pacific Offices in all Large Cities 


344 Madison Ave, 405 Boylston St. 22 Court St. 1500 Locust St. 14th &N.¥.Ave.N.W. 444 Seventh Ave. 
NEW YORK BOSTON BUFFALO PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON, D.C. PITTSBURGH 
C. &S. Nat. Bank Bldg. 1010Chester Ave. Dixie Term’! Bldg. 71. Jackson Blvd. 412 Locust St. 1281 Washington Blvd. 
ATLANTA CLEVELAND CINCINNATI CHICAGO ST. LOUIS DETROIT 
Merchants Bk. Bldg. 1014 Warner Theatre Bldg. 611 2nd Ave. So. 709 Walnot St. Fourth & Cedar 308 W. O. W. Bidg. 
INDIANAPOLIS MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY ST. PAUL OMABA 
1212 Kirby Bldg. 621 So, Grand Ave. 152 Geary St. 626 S. W. Broadway 1320 Fourth Ave. 1113 Pacific Ave. 
DALLAS LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, Ore. SEATTLE TACOMA 


or write Manager, Banff Springs Hotel, BANFF, Alberta. 


Include an All-Expense Tour on your way to North Pacific Coast, California, Alaska 
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- ly built, are confronted with the 
problems of handling the unit and duplexed 
An organist, playing a unit organ 


ANY ORGANISTS, playing some 
| / of the smaller instruments recent- 
H 

] 


organs. 


for the first time, is apt to approach the 


console, search diligently for couplers, and, 
finding none or only a few intra-manual, 
to wonder if the funds gave out before the 
builder came to the couplers. 

Again, an organist is to play a small two 
manual instrument which has all of the 
Swell stops duplexed on the Great. He 
puts on full Great and couples full Swell. 
Unless he is acquainted with this style of 
organ building, he will find himself won- 
dering why the addition of the coupler 
brought no increase in volume. 


The Duplexed Organ 
| Bip ae merely means that a stop 


s “double”; that is, it appears twice, 
or more, at the same pitch but on different 
manuals. For example a Gedeckt 8’ on the 
Swell may be duplexed on the Great either 


as a Gedeckt 8’ or as a Melodia 8’. Strict- 
ly speaking, the Melodia and Gedeckt are 
not identical stops; yet on a duplexed 
organ the builder is merely telling the 


organist that that particular tablet controls 
a flute of eight foot pitch. In a small 
organ, where duplication is employed, it 
would probably be the flute. The tablet 
may carry the name of any common flute 
stop, but using more than one name for any 
rank of pipes is misleading. 

Perhaps a homely illustration will make 
the point of duplication a little clearer. 
Compare the rank of pipes—the Gedeckt 8’ 
in this case—to an electric light which can 
be turned on in two different places, as we 
turn on a hall light from either upstairs 
or downstairs. However, the comparison 
differs in this respect: the light may be 
turned on from upstairs and off from 
downstairs or vice versa. This is not true 
of the Gedeckt. If the tablet is put down 
on the Swell, the stop is heard from the 
Swell only and must be taken off from that 
manual. The same ‘is true of the Great. 


Illus. No.1 


<| Open Dia. 


Open Dia.8 


Great 
Illustration No. 


manual organ with the Swell duplexed on 


Swell 
1 shows a small two 
the Great. The stops on the Great are 
Open Diapason 8’; Melodia 8’; Dulciana 
8’; Salicional 8’; and Flute 4’. On the 
Swell we find the same stops with the 
Open Diapason 8’ omitted. 


Edited for May by 


EMINENT SPECIALISTS 


It is the ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Organ Department “An Organist’s Etude” complete in itself 


Ghe Unit and Gre Duplexed Organ 


By ALLAN SCOVELL 


Now let us see what happens when cer- 
tain stop combinations are used on the 
duplexed organ. If the combination Sali- 
cional and Dulciana are set on the Swell, 
and Melodia, Salicional, and Dulciana are 
set on the Great, the effect will be the same 
as if Melodia and Swell to Great 8’ were 
put on the Great. Another disappointing 
effect one experiences, when playing an 
organ of the above description for the first 


Illus. No. 2 
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16" (61 notes 
‘ Gedeckti8’ (61 notes) 


ee ee ‘ 


iFhite d'Amour 4 (61 notes)! 


! Nasard 234° (61 notes) 
Piccolo 2’ (61 notes) i 
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time, comes when he tries to build up full 
organ. It can readily be seen that full 
Swell is identical with full Great without 
the Open Diapason 8’. Therefore, if full 
Swell is set, it is necessary to add on the 
Great only the Open Diapason 8’ with 


Illus. No.3 


ever, before considering that extreme (and 
it is a little extreme) let us consider a small 
straight type organ with a unified Flute 
(an organ which contains a rank of pipes 
for every stop is usually termed “straight” ). 
Some builder or organist probably noticed 
that on the Swell (this is merely for an 
example) the four foot flute sounded quite 
a bit like the eight foot flute, only of course 
at a different pitch, the quality being simi- 
lar. So the thought came to him that it 
would be considerably cheaper to “borrow” 
this four foot flute from the eight foot 
by extending it an octave. 

By placing a “flute unit” of ninety-seven 
pipes in the organ, it is possible to draw 
the following stops from it, by allowing 
one stop to “over-lap” another: Bourdon 
16’; Gedeckt 8’; Flute d’Amour 4’; Nasard 
2%’; and Piccolo 2’. [Illustration No. 2 
shows this series while Illustration No. 3 
shows this “unit’s” place in the scheme of 
a small two manual organ. 

It will be noticed in Illustration No. 3 
that the borrowing has been carried down 
into the pedals, the unit appearing as Lieb- 
lich Gedeckt 16’ and Flute 8’. This leads 
to the next step in unification—the ap- 
pearance of the unit on different manuals. 
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proper couplers, in order to have full organ, 
the remaining stops of the Great being 
played from the Swell by the Great 
couplers. 

In an organ of the above description, the 
entire instrument is usually placed in one 
swell box, although sometimes the Open 
Diapason 8’ is not enclosed. Sometimes in 
three manual organs the Choir is duplexed 
from the Great. In a case like this the 
Great and Choir are under the same ex- 
pression (naturally), while the Swell occu- 
pies a second box. 


Unification 
OT BEING SATISFIED with 
neighborly borrowing on a_ small 
scale, the practice has been extended to 
borrowing on a grand scale—all stops ap- 
pearing at all pitches on all manuals! How- 


An organ console might show the follow- 
ing stops: on the Great—Open Diapason 
8’; Melodia 8’; Dulciana 8’; Stopped Flute 
8’; Flute d’Amour 4’; and Piccolo 2’; on 
the Swell—Lieblich Gedeckt 16’; Horn (?)* 


Diapason 8’; Stopped Flute 8’; Salicional - 


8’(?)*; Voix Celeste 8’; Flute d’ Amour 4’; 
Nasard 2%’; Piccolo 2’; and Orchestral 
Oboe 8’; on the Pedal—Bourdon 16’; Lieb- 
lich Gedeckt 16’; and Flute 8’. Out of 
this list of stops, the following would be 
from the “Flute Unit’; on the Great— 
Stopped Flute 8’; Flute d'Amour 4’; and 
Piccolo 2’: on the Swell—Lieblich Gedeckt 
16’; Stopped Flute 8’; Flute d’Amour 4’; 
Nasard 2%’; and Piccolo 2’: on the 
Pedal—Lieblich Gedeckt 16’; and Flute 8’. 

The use of couplers on a supposedly 

(*The question marks indicate the undesir- 


able practice of using two names for stops 
controlling but one rank of pipes.) 


“straight” type of organ, but one W 


contains some unification, yields some 


teresting results. 
the combination ; 
Stopped Flute 8’; and Flute d’Amou 
Playing the chord C-E-G-C, these ¢ 
are heard. ‘ 


Illus. No.4 . a 
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For an example, 
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g . St. Flute 8’ 
Lieb. Ged. 16° 


Flute 4 


Now add the tour foot coupler. O 


straight type instrument the following - 


be heard: a 
Illus. No.5 
= 
f) ry ry 4 
3 = = 
g St. Flute 8° Pinte* 
Lieb. Ged. 16° : 


But on an instrument with the flutes 
rowed from the same rank (unified flt 
the following will be the result. 4 


Illus. No.6 
4) 
SS... 
g i Flute 8” Flute a " 


.? 
Lieb. Ged. 16” a 
This accounts, in a small degree, for 
“empty” sound often met with in an 01 
that contains some unification yet tri 
keep up the appearances of the tr 
straight type. : 

A real unit organ, however, usua 
no couplers, or at least no inter 
couplers, for all stops controlling 
rious ranks or pipes are usually u 
to some extent on all manuals and 
pedal, at different pitches. For 
let us take an organ made of 
sets of pipes. (Of course some 
have to be extended more than oth 
Bourdon or Stopped Flute 97 pipes; 
73 pipes; Open Diapason, 73 pip 
Dulciana, 61 pipes. From the Bourde 
Stopped Flute rank we derive these s 


GREAT 


Bourdon 16’ 
(?) Melodia 8’ 
(?) Flute 4 
(?) Twelfth 22/3’ ‘ 
(?) Fifteenth 2’ a 


SWELL | 
Lieblich Gedeckt 166 
Stopped Flute 8’ 1 
Flute d’Amour 4° a ey a 
Nasard 22/3’ cab ty a 
Piccolo 2' eee 


PEDAL a 
Bourdon 16° ‘s 
Flute 8” Mas 
Flute 4’ pg hh 
From the Viol rank, these stops: 
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ARM IS YOU AT YOUR BEST 


EEARN TO BE 


HARMING 


. A BOOKLET 
“You 


at Your Best” 
WITHOUT COosT 


How. mucH Charm_ have 
you? Just what impression do 
you make? Grade yourself with 
Margery Wilson’s “Charm- 
Test.” This interesting self- 
analysis chart reveals your 
personal qualities by which 
othersjudgeyou.The “‘Charm- 
Test,” with Miss Wilson’s 
let, ““You at Your Best,” will be sent to you 
xt cost or obligation. This offer is made to ac- 
:t you with the effectiveness of Margery Wilson’s 
malized training by correspondence. 


A Finishing School at Home 


yur own home, under the sympathetic guidance 
is distinguished teacher, you learn the art of ex- 
te self-expression—how to walk, how to talk, how 
quire poise and presence, how to project your 
nality effectively—to enhance your appeal in 
- way. Margery Wilson makes tangible the elusive 
=nts of Charm and gives you social ease, charm- 
1anners, finish and grace. 


(GERY WILSON 


America’s Au- 
] thority on charm. 
$ Personal adviser 
R toeminent women 
inallwalksoflife. 


receive the Booklet and “Charm-Test” write to; 


MARGERY WILSON 
} FIFTH AVENUE 74—E NEW YORK 


AUSTIN ORGANS | 


Are designed on scientific 
principles and on an artistic 
tonal basis. Built of quality 
materials with skillful work- 
manship they are outstand- 
ing in tonal character and 
in durability. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


THIS summer join the 


sILBERT CRUISE PARTY 
Write for details 
RussELL S. GILBERT 
83 Cleveland St., Orange, N. J. 


HARMONY BY MAIL 


‘practical and thorough course of 40 lessons. 
fall monthly payments. Send for particulars. 
- Music composed to your words. 


Price reasonable. 


ALFRED WOOLER, Mus. Doc. 
Boone Court Lakeland, Fla. 


VOICE 


Improvement Guaranteed 


We build, strengthen the vocal organs— 
not with singing lessons—but by fundamentally 
sound and scientifically correct silent exercises . « 
and absolutely guarantee to improve any singing 
or speaking voice or money refunded .. . Write for 
*§ wonderful voice book—sent free. Learn WHY you 
44 can now have the yoice you want. No literature 
sent to anyone under 17 unless signed by parent. 


PERFECT VOICE INSTITUTE, Studio 55-85 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago 


MUSIC LOVERS 


records in the world on sale at 50c and 75c per 


MOPHONE SHOP, INC., 18 E. 48th St., New York City 
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GREAT 


Contraviol 16’ (to tenor C only) 
(2) Viol-8’ 
Violina 4’ 


SWELL 
Contraviol 16’ (to T.C. only) 


Salicional 8’ 
Violina 4’ 


PEDAL 
Cello 8’ 


From the Open Diapason rank, these: 


GREAT 


Open Diapason 8’ 
Octave 4’ 


SWELL 


Open Diapason 8’ 
Octave 4’ 


PEDAL 
Open Diapason 8’ 


From the Duciana rank, these: 


GREAT 
(?) Dulciana 8’ 


SWELL 
Aeoline 8’ 


PEDAL 
Aeoline 8’ 
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Bourdon 16’ 


Flute 8’ 
Violina 4’ 


Octave 4” 2 | 
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Here, as mentioned before, the practice 
of giving more than one name to the same 
rank of pipes should be condemned as mis- 
leading. For instance, as the Bourdon 
16 ft. of the Great controls the same set 
of pipes as the Swell .16 ft. Lieblich Ge- 
deckt, both stops should bear the same 
name. The same is true in all such cases. 

Illustration No. 7 shows a diagram of 
this organ which might make the system a 
little clearer to the reader. 

The Orchestral Oboe 8’ in the diagram 
may bring a certain jamount of mystery to 
the reader, for not only does it show its 
derivative as being fwo ranks, but there 
were no reeds included in the original list 
of four sets of pipes. This stop is a syn- 
thetic stop and is made of the eight foot 
string plus the two and two thirds foot 
flute (Salicional and Nasard). There are 
several other synthetic stops, but this seems 
to be the most common. (Others are 
Quintadena, eight foot flute plus two and 
two thirds foot flute; English Horn, clari- 
net plus strings.) It seems a little foolish 
to build synthetic stops when their com- 
ponent parts, or stops used to make them, 


are present. Yet it must be remembered 
that the more tablets on a console, the 
more pretentious it will look. 


Expression in a Unit Organ 

F THE ENTIRE organ is contained in 

one chamber, the use of the one expres- 
sion pedal presents no problem. However, 
when the organ is divided, the organist’s 
troubles begin. Even if the swell shoes 
are labelled Swell and Great (which they 
should mot be in a unit organ), the organ- 
ist must forget all about manuals and 
think about divisions. For example, the 
flutes and strings may be placed in one 
chamber, while the reeds and diapasons 
may be placed in the other chamber. Sup- 
pose the organist is playing the Gedeckt 
8’ and Flute 4’ from the Great manual. 
He operates the swell shoe marked for the 
Great, but this shoe is for chamber II con- 
taining the reeds and diapasons. There- 
fore, no expression. If the shoes are 
marked according to divisions and the or- 
ganist memorizes what is in each division, 
he will have no trouble at all. Of course 
it is necessary to know from what rank 
all stops originate. 

Stops may be placed in their proper 
“family” by the following test. Let us 
take as our example, a set of flutes. The 
Great manual shows a Gedeckt 8’; Melodia 
8’; Bourdon 16’; Concert Flute 4’; Flute 


d Amour 4. We wish to find what stops 
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Nasard 24’ 


Oboe: = a= * 3] 
“T Bourdon 16 
Contra Viol 16° 


Melodia 8’ 
Dulciana 8’ 
Flute 4’ 
Octave 4 


[Violinad’ 


Great 


belong to the Gedeckt family and what 
stops belong to the Melodia family. Put 
on the Gedeckt 8’ and play Middle C. 
Compare that sound with the Melodia 8’ 
also playing Middle C. Then put on the 
Bourdon 16’, alone and play the octave 
above Middle C (the note heard will be 
Middle C). By comparing this tone with 
those yielded by the Gedeckt and Melodia, 
the organist can readily determine to which 
set the stop belongs. Now put on the 
Concert Flute 4’ alone and play the oc- 
tave below Middle C, applying the same 
test. In a short time the organist can de- 
termine the origin of every stop in the 
organ. The next problem is to determine 
the location of each rank, that is, in what 
swell box will each rank be found, if there 
is more than one chamber. And _ then, 
after that is finished, only one thing re- 
mains—for the organist to memorize the 
location and “origin” of every stop in the 
organ, for no matter whether he is play- 
ing a straight, duplexed, unit, large, or 
small organ, thorough familiarity with his 
instrument is the organist’s prerequisite for 
artistic performance. 


I wonder just how many young musicians realize the importance of going 
slowly? It is so necessary to ascend gradually, rung by rung, the ladder of 


a career. 


That process minimises the danger of a quick, jarring fall. Per- 


manent injury is so likely to result from the attempt to run or jump before 


one has learned to walk! 


An artificial success, based on spectacular display, 


rather than on the fundamentals of study and experience, is rarely long-lived. 
There is satisfaction gotten from conscientious work; and success, when it 
comes, brings the joy of attainment—Anne Roselle. 
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4A PIPE ORGAN FOR THE PRICE | 
* OF A GOOD PIANO : 


T LAST every organist, pianist 
and lover of music can OWN A 
PIPE ORGAN. All former prob- 

lems of space, installation and ex- 
pense now are solved. Brings finest 
organ music easily within the reach 
of churches, schools, homes, studios, 
mortuary chapels, lodges, etc. 


The world’s outstanding organ value. 
Tone quality superb. Materials the 
finest. Console built to A.G.O. stand- 
ards. Booklet on request. 


Musicians interested in acting as 
our local representatives are in- 
vited to write giving musical con- 
nections and selling experience. 
Address: Dept. Et 


WICKSPIPEORCANCO. || 


Highland, 711. 


@ \ 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE BOOKLET HW 
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No pain! 

Really look years younger! 

| This scientific Contour-Molde Band “‘Lifts”” 

4 Sagging Muscles; Overeomes Double Chin; 

Erases Wrinkles! Worn Comfortably when- 

ever desired. Elastic without rubber. Its 

scientifically approved passive. massage 

action does the work! Really effective ex- 

ercises andinstructionsfree.—Send 00 

check or money order (no cash un- | 

“4 less registered). C.O.D. if desired. — 

AGENTS WANTED 
EUNICE SKELLY’S, Salon of Eternal Youth 
The Park Central, Suite $1, S6th St. & 7th Ave., New York 


oo’ \ : 
@. WY Send for 2 free booklets that reveal a 


remarkable method to improve your 
accuracy, sight reading, memorizing 
and playing through mental-muscular 
co-ordination. Quick results—prac- 
tice effort minimized. Used by famous pianists and 
students of classical and popular music. No obligation. 
Broadwell Studios, Dept. 11-E, Bendix Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


ACCORDIONISTS! 


EXCLUSIVE ARRANGEMENTS 


FRANK GAVIANI 


ISLE OF CAPRI—(Will Grosz). Sen- 
sational European Tango Fox Trot.. 

CANADIAN CAPERS 

SHINE ON HARVEST MOON 

VALSE FROM “‘COPPELIA”’ ; 

PUPPETS—Valse Caprice-F. Gaviani .35 


TWO MODERN STUDIES! 


MODERN TECHNIQUE ...... 
ARPEGGIOS AND ADVANCED 
VELOCITY 


Also six international dance hits. Send for circular. 
J 


JUST OUT! An interesting Thematic catalog of piano 
accordion music together with brief biographies of 
well known accordionists, origin of the piano accordion 
method and history of the accordion. Sent for 10c. 
postage. 


O. PAGANI & BRo. 


Dept. E-289, Bleecker St., New York, N. Y. 
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YOU WILL SAVE MONEY 
ON YOUR MUSIC BILLS 


WHY 


15° 


A COPY 


20¢ i CANADA 


iS the Bible the cheapest book in the 
Why can you purchase the complete works of 
t ess than the cost of the latest novels? 


wer is simple—mass production; no royal- 


; constant demand. 


Think of it! 


the can buy Beethoven’s 
it Sonata’’—15 pages of the world’s best 
r only 15¢e, in the CENTURY EDITION. 

ifully printed, carefully edited, the best of 

id workmanship throughout. 

Over 2,900 selections to choose 


same token you 


from and none of them cost more than 15e. a copy. 


Century. Sh 


rT 


musical edu 
them in thei 


set Music is truly dollar value for 15c. 


ACHERS who are today supplying their pupils’ 


om the Century catalocue are making it 

r many parents to continue their children’s 
n, and its low cost is likewise aiding 
new student enrollment. 


That's why we say, ‘Please Ask for Century Edition.” 
You will get a new conception of your money’s worth. 


CENTURY PIANO SOLOS, 15¢ ea. 


(Capital letter indicates key—number the grade.) 


“1860 
2076 
1590 
2505 
2750 
2416 
1000 
1694 


Andante Finale, Lucia, D),—6..Leschetizky 
At the County Fair, March, G—1_ Martin 
Barbara, Waltz, C—1 ......Greenwald 
Barcarolle ‘‘Tales of Hoff.’’ C—2.Offenbach 
Big Bass Fiddle, The, C—1 ...-.-Hopkins 
Blue Butterflies, Valse Cap., D—4.Leon Dore 
Butterfly, The, A—5 i 
Cedar Brook Waltz, C—2 
Curious Story, F—3 
Dreaming of Santa Claus, C—1 
Fantasie Impromptu, Cttm—é.. .Chopin 
Fuer Elise, Am—3....... ... Beethoven 
Grand Marche de Concert, D)—5. Woll’haupt 
Grande Polka de Concert, G)h—5—6. . Bartlett 
Hark, the Lark, Tr., Dh-6..Schubert-Liszt 
Heather Rose, F—2 = 

Home Guard, March, F-2. 

Humoreske, Op. 101, No. 7, Gh—4.-Dvorak 
Il Trovatore, Fantasie, E}—4..Verdi-Dorn 
In the Rose Garden, Melody, F—3...Lange 
Joyous Farmer, F—2 ......Schumann 
La Golondrina, The Swallow, G—3. Serradell 
La Paloma (The Dove), G—2......Yradier 
Lady Betty, Old English Dance, G@—4. Smith 
Lady Pompadour (Dance), E},—3....-Morel 
Largo (New World), Dh—6 Dvorak 
Little Fairy, Waltz, G—2 

Mary's Pet Waltz, G—1 

Mazurka, No. 2, BhR—4 

Melody in F, (Simp) F—2—8.. Rubinstein 
Moonlight on the Hudson, D},—4—5- Wilson 
Old Moss-Covered Church, An, C-1. Hopkins 
Orange Blossoms Waltz, F—3 Ludovic 
Over the Waves, Easy, C—2.... . Rosas 
Pizzicato Polka, C—3 Strauss 
Romance, Op. 24, 9, Dh—5. Sibelius 
Rose Fay, Mazurka, F—3 

Russian Song, Op. 31, Gm—4 

Sack Waltz, The, G—2 
Salut a’Pesth, Dh—6. 
Scales and Chords, 2... 
Schmitt's Five Finger Ex. 
School Pictures, C—1 
Silent Night, Holy Night, B}-3-4...Gruber 
Silver Threads Am. Gold, B)h—3—4 Danks 
Skater’s Waltzes, Waldteufel 
Solfeggietto, Cm—3 ‘ Bach 
Song of India, A, E,—4. .Rimsky-Korsakoff 


Martin 


- Kowalski 
Czerny 
. Schmitt 
Hopkins 


Throwing Kisses, Mazurka, E,}—4.... 
To Spring, Op. 48, No. 6, Fi—5.... 
Tulip, Op. 111, No. 4, G—2 Lichner 
Under the Double Eagle, E},—3 Wagner 
Under the Stars and Stripes, Eh—4. Roosevelt 
Up In a Swing, Reverie, Ah—4....Montaine 
Godard 
Margis 
c ... Sibelius 
Waltzing Doll (Poupee Val.), D—4. Poldini 
Waltz of the Flowers, D—4....Tschaikowsky 
Watching the Soldiers, G—1 Hopkins 
Wayside Chapel, F—2 . .Wilson-Grooms 
Wedding March, C—5...... Mendelssohn 
Whoop ’Er Up! (March) G—3—4 . .Wood 


VIOLIN AND PIANO DUETS, 15¢ each 


Each number has separate parts for Violin & Piano 


A—1 to A—3 
B 
C—1 to C—3 


1445 
"2471 
1276 
1935 
1625 
"2104 
1274 
2773 
“1832 
1458 
"2410 
1271 
1265 
2176 
"1834 
2497 
"2080 


Very easy to medium 

-1 to B—3 Easy to difficult 

i Medium to concert solos 
Arminta, Waltz, A—2 Greenwald 
Barcarolle, (Simp.) A—8 Offenbach 
Bohemian Girl, Trans., A—3........ Winner 
Cradie Song, A—2 «+ eeeees Schumann 
Daisies and Lilies, Valse, A—2..Greenwald 
Elegie (Melody), Op, 10, B—2 Massenet 
Evening Song, A—1l...... Vogt 
La Golondrina, B—2 or C— Serradell 
Love’s Greeting, B—2 
Oid Folks at Home, A—2.. 
Orientale, B—3 
Romanza, A—1......... 
Soldier’s Song, A—2 5 

Spring Song, A—3 or B—2..... Mendelssohn 
Swan, The, B—1 donates Saint-Saens 
Turkey In the Straw, A—3 or B—2..Grooms 
Valse Bluette, B—2 


“ These numbers cannot be sold in Canada. 


The Century Catalogue contains over 2,900 compo- 
sitions consisting of PIANO SOLOS—DUOS and 
TRIOS—VIOLIN and PIANO — DUOS — TRIOS 


and QUARTETS—SAXOPHONE and 


PIANO— 


MANDOLIN and GUITAR and VOCAL. 


Ask your dealer for Century music, and if he can’t 
supply you, send your order direct to us. Our com- 
plete catalogue will be mailed you FREE on request. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 


254 West 40 St., New York, N. Y. 


ORGAN AND CHOIR QUESTIONS 


Answered 
By Henry S. Fry, Mus. Doc. 


Ex-dean of the Pennsylvania Chepter of the A. G. O. 


No questions will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 


and address of the inquirer. 


Teaching a Young Girl. ; 

). 1.—TI have been asked to teach a girl, 
who is a talented pianist and violinist, the 
fundamentals of singing. She is about twelve 
years old and a freshman in high school. Is 
she old enough? If so, what materials would 
you suggest? 2—My position this Fall re- 
quires that I teach music in the third, fourth, 
fifth, sivth, seventh and eighth grades, with 
two grades in each room. Music has never 
before been taught in the grades. What series 
of books would you suggest for use ?—Serious 
Enquirer. ad 

A. 1—Whether your girl pupil is “old 
enough” depends upon her physical and mental 
development. Her first work should be light, 
with the underlying, controling idea that the 
present good qualities of her voice should be 
conserved, and the extension of her compass 


and increase of power be looked upon as 
secondary items. ‘Teach her to speak well, 


with pleasant, musical tone, neither too high 
so as to be thin and “‘shrieky,’’ nor too low, so 
as to be gutteral; but in a fairly long middle 
range of pitch. See that she gives her spoken 
vowels roundness, nobility, and her consonants 
pitch a percussion, according to the char- 
acter; and that she does not use a too rapid 
tempo and slide over short syllables without 
really giving time for the vowel to sound. 
Have her take care to pronounce correctly, 
taking the dictionary and the speech of eulti- 
vated persons as her guide. Everything you 
accomplish with her speech will tell favor- 
ably upon her singing. You may well take 
“Plain Words on Singing,” by William Shake- 
speare, as your guide in teaching. For exer- 
cises see also “68 Synthetic Exercises,” by 
Frederick W. Root, and the “36 Eight Measure 
Voealises,” by Sieber, Book I. These last 
mentioned are published in various keys to 
suit the compass of the voice. 2.—For your 
school work the “Universal School Music 
Series” provides excellent material. These 
books and other books for school use may be 
procured through the publishers of TH ETups. 


Q. Will you please outline the duties of 
choir officers, namely, president, vice president, 
secretary, treasurer? Will you also give me 
suggestions as to organizing a choir?—P. B. T. 

A. The duties of the various officers in the 
choir are similar to those of other organiza- 


tions and can be controlled by the choir 
members. Generally speaking, the president 


presides at all meetings. The vice presi- 
dent presides in the absence of the president 
and attends to any special feature of the work 
designated by the organization. The secretary 
should record the minutes of the meetings and 
attend to correspondence. The treasurer would 
receive and disburse all funds, subject to what- 
ever arrangement is made, and keep records 
of all financial transactions. ‘To organize the 
choir you might call a meeting of the members 
and explain the objects of the association. A 
temporary chairman and secretary can_ be 
elected to act until a point in the procedure 
is reached when permanent officers can be 
elected. An additional number of members 
can be elected to act with the officers as a 
Board of Directors. The formation of com- 
mittees on special features will serve to give 
additional members of the choir an oppor- 
tunity to serve and thus increase their interest. 
A librarian, also, should be included in the 
list of officers. 


Q. What specifications would you suggest 
jor an organ to be placed in a church seating 
264 people? How much would it cost ?—H. A. 

A. Not knowing the amount you have in 
mind for the purchase of an organ, we have 
made up a specification along classical organ 
lines, which we are sending you by mail and 
which can be built for approximately $6500, 
exclusive of case. This specification can be 
used as a basis for addition or subtraction, 
according to amount you wish to spend. If 
you have a very limited amount of money 
available you might secure a small unified 
organ for from about $1700 up. We suggest 
your getting in touch with the representatives 
of organ builders and have them see the 
auditorium and so forth. 


Q. I am practicing on a small organ con- 
taining stops included on enclosed list. What 
stops can I use for solo? The Dulciana on 
the Great is very soft. Can I use it for 
accompaniment? What stops should be used 
for congregational singing and for choir 
anthems?—J. C. L. 

A. If by “stops for Solo’ you mean for 
accompanying a vocal solo the choice of 
Stops depends on the character of the passage 
being played, amount of tone desired and 
so forth. If you mean stops to be used for 
organ solo effects we suggest herewith some 
stops and combination of stops, to which you 
can add by experimenting with other combi- 
nations: Swell Obve; Swell Oboe and Flute 
Harmonic; Stopped Diapason and Flute Har- 
monic; Salicional and Flute Harmonic; 
ourdon and Flute Harmonic. Tremolo may 
be added to these combinations. Great 
Melodia ; Melodia and Flute d'Amour; Dulci- 
ana and Flute d’Amour, For accompaniment 
to the solo stops on the Swell use Great 
Dulciana or Melodia (if not too loud). For 
accompanying the Great organ solo effects 
use soft stops in Swell to balance. Your 
Great Dulciana will be too soft for general] 
use aS an accompanying stop for vocal solos 
For congregational singing we suggest using 
the full organ except Swell Bourdon and 167 
and 4’ couplers. The 4’ couplers can be used 
when added brilliancy is desired. The choice 


Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


of stops for anthem accompaniment varies 
and is dependent on the character and amount 
of tone desired. 


Q. I have been studying the organ for the 
past siz months and in my study book have 
discovered a symbol which I have been unable 
to interpret. The study is No. 26 from “Forty- 
four Studies for the Organ” by Schneider. It 
looks something like this:—M. 8. 


Ex.1 


A. Your 
unfamiliarity 


trouble is undoubtedly due to 
with other than the usual G 
and F clefs. The two clefs used in the Study 
which you mention are soprano and tenor 
clefs, middle C being on the first line of the 
soprano clef and on the fourth line of the 
tenor clef. The first measure written out 
according to the clefs with which you are 
familiar is as follows: 


Ex. 2 


Another clef known as the alto clef is also 
used sometimes, middle C appearing on the 
third line. 


Ex.3 
is 
In the use of these three clefs middle C is 


located on the line passing through the center 
of the clef mark. 


Q. Your department in Tue Etupn has 
been such a help to me. TI enclose a list of 
stops of the organ in our church. Will you 
please tell me: 

_ (1) For what effects I should use the 
Swell pedal, also the Orescendo pedal? 

(2) What stops do you suggest for hymn 
singing in the Catholic Service? 

(3) When should I use sforzando and 
when the reversible pedal? 

(4) When is the effect of the Great to 
Great coupler good? 

(5) What is a good registration for the 
following Masses: the Leonard Mass in F, in 
B (B-flat), in EB (H-flat) and the Loesch Mass 
in O?—T. D. C. 

A. The Swell pedal is used for crescendo 
and diminuendo effects on stops enclosed in the 
swell box. The Crescendo pedal is intended 
to be used for crescendo and diminuendo 
effects by the addition and withdrawal of 
stops which it controls, without moving the 
stop knobs or stop keys. Our advice is to use 
it very sparingly for this purpose. It can 
be used to give you quickly a heavy registra- 
tion or to reduce quickly to the stops drawn. 
If your congregational singing is of the hearty 
character you might use: Great Organ—All 
the stops except Viola di Gamba and Trumpet ; 
Swell Organ—All stops except Voix Celeste, 
Bourdon Bass and Bourdon Treble; Pedal 
Organ—Bourdon and Open Diapason ; Shee ee 
—Swell to Pedal, Swell to Great and Great 
to Pedal. Sforzando pedal is used when you 
wish Full Organ without disturbing the stops 
drawn. The Reversible pedal you name we 
presume controls the Great to Pedal coupler, 
reversing its position whether ‘on’ of “off.” 
Great to Great (4’) coupler can be used to 
secure additional brilliancy. The registration 
for the masses you mention is dependent on 
the character of the passage being played, 
amount of tone desired and so forth. No one 
combination of stops would be suitable 
throughout any one of the masses you have 
mentioned. 


Q. Will you inform me as to the combina- 
tion of stops to be used on a two manual organ 
for assembly singing in’a large church? 

D. M. W. 

A. Unfortunately, as you did not name the 
stops included in your two manual organ, we 
cannot do other than give you a list of stops 
to use, from which list you will have to omit 
any stops you do not have or use their equiva- 
lent stops. Assuming the singing is of the 
hearty congregational type we suggest: Great 
Organ—Open Diapason, Dulciana, Melodia, 
Flute 4 and Octave 4’; Swell Organ—All 
stops except Vox Humana, Vox Celeste, and 
so forth; Pedal Organ—Bourdon and Open 
Diapason ; Couplers—Swell to Great, Swell to 
Pedal and Great to Pedal. If additional bril- 
liance is needed you might add Great Organ 
Twelfth and Fifteenth or Swell to Great 4 
coupler, adding Swell to Pedal 4’ coupler to 
balance the use of the Swell to Great 4’ 
coupler, 
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PRIVATE TEACHERS 
(Eastern) 


Guilmant Organ School 
51 FIFTH AVENUE ,NEW YORK 


WALTER CHARMBURY 
Pianist and Teacher 
SHERMAN SQUARE STUDIOS 
160 W. 73rd Street, New York 
Tel. Trafalgar 7-6700 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN 


230 WEST 59th ST., NEW YORK CITY 


ALBERTO JONAS 
Celebrated Spanish Piano Virtuoso 


Teacher of many famous pianists 


Tel. Endicott 2-9084 On Wednesdays in Philadel 
imber 


Summer Course June to Septe: 


(Frank) (Ernesto) 
Voice—Piano 


Frank La Forge teacher of Lawrence Tibbett 
since October 1922 


14 WEST 68TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. Trafalgar 7-8993 


RICHARD McCLANAHAN 
Representative TOBIAS MATTHA 


Private-lessons, class-lessons in Fundamental 
Available as Lecture-Recitalist 


LAURA STEINS RHODE 
PIANO, Beginners or Advanced 


Instruction in Accompanying 


Studio: 34 Charlton St., New Yor! 


RALFE LEECH STERNER 
Vocal Instructions 
Singing and Speaking Voice 
310 W. 92nd Street New York, N. 
Tel. Schuyler 4140 


EDWARD E. TREUMANN | 
Concert Pianist—A rtist-Teacher 


Recommended b' 
» Emil Von Sauer and Josef Liskeann 
Studio, Carnegie Hall, Suite 827, 57th St. at 7th J 


Tel.L.Columbus 5-4357 New York, h 
Summer Term June 1st to Sept. 16th 


RAMON E. TUCK 


Piano Studio 
Matthay Principles Used 


405 Pierce Bldg., Copley Square, 
Boston, Mass. 


PRIVATE TEACHERS 
(Western) 


LEONIE BRANDT | 
(Mrs.) Noah Brandt 
Principles of Piano-Forte Playing 
Author of Science in Modern Piano-Forte Play 
publishedin 1921. Theodore Presser Compan 
Positive, continuous results, 
Coaching Pianists and Teachers a Specialty. 
3948 CLAY ST., SAN: FRANCISCO, CALIF 


~~ LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Voicet eacher of famous singers 
Beginners accepted 


610 So. Van Ness Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Special teachers’ courses 

SCHOOLS—COLLEGES _ 
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VOICE, Coaching and Tone Production 


HE ETUDE 


Music is a universal language 
d like the language of speech 
s its own grammar. The gram- 
ar of Music is Harmony—and 
you have not studied the subject 
u should not delay any longer. 


_earn to analyze compositions — to 
ntify the chords used and thereby 
'an intimate knowledge of the inten- 
h of the composer. You get at a real 
lerstanding of the basis of phrasing 
j accent, which is interpretation, 
ough a knowledge of the chords 
id. A knowledge of Harmony helps 
satisfy the natural curiosity of every 
yer, which is “How did the composer 
ite it?” 


3y the study of Harmony you learn 
correct errors in notation, which oc- 
* even in the best editions of music; 
0 to know when apparent discords 
correct. 


darmony will also help you to mem- 
ze more readily and more perma- 
itly because you understand the 
son for the progression of chords 
id, and are able, therefore, to carry 
setter in mind. 


“et us give you free, a practical 
nonstration of the thoroughness of 
' University Extension Conservatory 
thods and how easily you can master 
: of our courses. Sample lessons 

be sent without obligation to you. 


Only by making an examination of 
- actual lessons can you form an in- 
gent opinion of the real merit of 
remarkable method of music instruc- 
n. Let us send you these lessons. 
ey will show you how quickly you- 
equip yourself for greater things in 
usical way and make more money 
music than ever before. 


fst Catalog and Sample Lessons of 

Harmony Lessons; also our other 
ss. It costs you nothing — you 
2 everything to gain and nothing to 
_ State age and course in which in- 
ested. Try the Lessons, then decide. 


2 1525 E. 53rd St. 


pt. A-22 Chicago, Illinois 


ERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
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and full information regarding 
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Bands and Orchestras 


(Continued from page 273) 


One of the important requirements for 
success in the brass family has to do with 
intonation and the ability to recognize in- 
tervals instantly and adjust the muscles of 
the lips so as to pick out the correct notes. 
As fine a sense of relative pitch is required 
for success in this family of instruments as 
in the case of the violin. 

Under the guidance of a committee of 
professors at the University of California, 
and with data collected as partial fulfill- 
ment of a thesis for a degree of doctor of 
education, Dr. Lamp worked out a series 
of averages, so that now he has the accu- 
rate means of comparing the attainments of 
the normal student. 

If a student rates above average the first 
term, he is permitted to continue with the 
instrument already selected; if below, he is 
guided to another type of instrument. Those 
who rate average or above, are also per- 
mitted to play in the beginners’ orchestra, 
and at the end of the second term, those 
with a consistently good ratirs are also 
given minor positions in the school band. 

“Tt is worth spending six months to find 
out what instrument a boy or girl is suited 
for,” Dr. Lamp explains, “rather than waste 
several years’ on one for which a person 
has no aptitude.” 


The Method Proved 


URING HIS SEVERAL years of 

study and experimenting, Dr. Lamp 
has had ample proof of the efficiency of his 
method in the many instances of students 
succeeding with their second choice of an 
instrument, under his direction. 

For instance, there was the case of the 
young man, who, for several years had 
studied piano diligently, and who had made, 
as he thought, considerable progress. 
When he entered high school, he enthusi- 
astically told Dr. Lamp that he wanted to 
play the piano professionally. After the 
preliminary tests, observations of his class 
and school orchestra work, Dr. Lamp be- 
came convinced that the young man was 
much better fitted for some stringed instru- 
ment, and suggested that he try the double 
bass. He did not take kindly to this idea, 
but consented to give ita try. He practiced 
forty-five minutes daily and soon joined 
the string bass section of the orchestra. To 
make a long story short, this young man 
not only more than earned his way. through 
college, but he was selected by the director 
of a well known, popular orchestra, touring 
the United States and Europe. 

Numerous other instances of similar ex- 


perience could be cited. Three of Lamp’s 
“boys” are in the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra, while the National Broadcasting 
Company orchestras in San Francisco seem 
to have recruited more than their share of 
musicians from among the ranks of his 
high school students; other graduates are 
to be found everywhere in the professional 
field, while still others use their high school 
musical training merely as a hobby. 

Perhaps one of the outstanding cases of 
a musician abandoning one instrument for 
another and thus achieving fame, is that of 
Harold Bauer. Until the age of twenty- 
four, he studied violin with but indifferent 
results, certainly not in keeping with his 
artistic talents. He simply had not found 
the means of expressing himself until a 
chance suggestion induced him to give up 
the violin and study piano. What hap- 
pened is now musical history. 

Chance was kind to Bauer, but there are 
thousands of students who struggle along 
for years without achieving the much- 
sought goal, and in the end are forced to 
consider themselves musical failures, where- 
as if they had been fortunate enough to 
study the right instrument, they might have 
hit the high road to success. 

“The administration of music aptitude 
tests falls particularly within the realm 
of the public school,” says Dr. Lamp, “as 
it is the one source through which the 
largest number of children of all classes 
can be reached. 

“The biggest part of my work is yet to 
come. I had no system when I started, 
but gradually worked out a method that 
apparently has proved successful. 

“But if no one could apply these tests 
but myself, they would be of little value to 
the rest of the world, hence I have worked 
out the details on paper so that whatever 
usefulness it has may be extended to the 
public school music field at large.” 

Dr. Lamp has already proved that his 
system can be used successfully by others, 
for several of his graduate students have 
conducted public school classes under his 
direction, using the “exposure” method. 
The time will come, he believes, when pri- 
vate music teachers will insist that a pros- 
pective pupil first take the exposure tests 
to determine whether he has the qualifica- 
tions that make for success on the instru- 
ment to be studied. The public would be 
surprised if they could know how many 
boys and girls have been made “musically 
contented by having their choice of an in- 
strument rectified.” 


‘Von Weber and the Guitar 


By EsTHER ESTELLE HERNDON 


THE unpretentious guitar seems to have 
had a peculiar fascination for the composer 
of the masterful “Der Freischiitz.” 

Unfortunately there has grown up a ten- 
dency to speak rather condescendingly of 
the merits of this instrument, and this in 
spite of its having been employed by a num- 
ber of the master composers in works that 
are far from frivolous. The instrument 
really has a considerable gamut of expres- 
sion; and there surely is in its tone a charm 
which is all its own. 

Carl Maria von Weber, of the major com- 
posers, showed perhaps the greatest liking 
for the instrument. In fact, because of this, 
he brought down no little criticism upon 
his head. It is reported that, when compos- 
ing his “Oberon,” he took many of his 


harmonies from this instrument. He com- 
posed no less than ninety songs with guitar 
accompaniment; and among them are: 

Six Songs with Guitar..... Op. 13 


Five Songs with Guitar....Op. 25 

Three  Canzonetti with 
Guitar. [Rake Cow teens Op. 29 

Six Songs with Guitar..... Op. 42 


Eighteen Songs with Guitar, Ger- 

man and English Text. 
Aside from these, there are: 

Six Songs for Male Chorus 
NA GWG in ciech ees onthe Op. 71 

A Duo for Two Guitars, in his 
opera “Diana” 

A Duo for Piano and Guitar 

A Song of Riziar, in “Oberon,” 
with guitar accompaniment, 
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Teach modern piano “The Christensen 
Way.’ A legitimate method based on 
31 yrs. teaching experience. Half million 
satisfied pupils your guarantee. A fran- 
chise protects you. Write for details. 
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Rebuilt Band & Orchestra Instruments 
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Now every Piano Teacher can teach the Piano 
Accordion. This method is the simplest, most 
thorough, and completely illustrated. Takes the 
pupil step by step. You owe it to yourself to 
look over these wonderful methods. 
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Simplest Method Known 


Most modern; complete: systematic; thoroughly 
illustrated. All chords in music— bass progres- 
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improvising, pentatonic scale, whole tone scale, 
blue scale,chords,tenths,hot chords, 
etc. Shows and illustrates how to 
use chords from the mejor to the 
13th chord. On sale at your dealer. 
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It is the ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Violin Department “A Violinist’s Etude” complete in itself 


Ghe Viola—A Promising Oldster 


By Cuarzes N. Boyp 


A Schiisserl und a Reind’ri, and the “An- Lalo, Novaéek, Nedbal, Johann Ste 


\ IR ARTHUR SULLIVAN is alleged 
S to have specified as his three pet aver- 
sions cold beef, cold mutton, and viola 
solos. Just why he should class the latter 
with the kalter Aufschnitt is not quite clear, 
but as a matter of fact the viola, getting 
off earlier and one might say to a better 
start than the violin or - violoncello, has 
been sadly slighted as a solo instrument, 
while at the same time it has been used as 
an essential member of the string ensemble. 
So long as its main function was to double 
the basses in an upper octave the viola was 
lightly regarded, as is shown by the make- 
up of orchestras as given, for example, in 
Schiinemann’s Geschichte des Dirigterens, 
from which the following is taken: 


Orchestra Violins Violas 
eeipzioy fl746@). Pesce: 10 lor2 
Lemziowl 65"... Seeners 16 5 
Dresdeny 1753) 5. aewtee 15 4 
Poland 754 eae 8 1 
Panis, L754). Semen 16 2 
Mannheim, 1756 ...... 20 4 


As the viola gradually came into the 
delayed inheritance of an individual part 
it became necessary to increase the number 
of violas in the orchestra. By 1815 the 
Munich Kapelle had eight violas to twenty- 
four violins, and Spontini had the same 
proportion at Berlin. In later days Wag- 
ner had twelve violas to thirty-two violins, 
the same proportion that Strauss specifies 
for “Heldenleben,” but in “Elektra” eighteen 
violas vie with twenty-four violins. With 
this increase in numbers came a_ steady 
adyance in demands upon the players, and 
the viola desk lost its reputation as an 
asylum for incompetent violinists. An 
echo of such a condition is Burney’s remark 
about Geminiani’s unfortunate experience 
in Naples (1711-14), when “he was never 
trusted with a better part than that of a 
viola player.” Despite the impetus given 
the viola by Haydn, Stamitz, and Mozart, 
the latter mistrusted the viola players, and 
gave to the second violins parts which he 
might have assigned to the violas. It is 
needless to say that now-a-days the de- 
mands upon the player’s ability, in orches- 
tral music as well as solo, are not less for 
viola than for violin or violoncello, and the 
new literature for solo viola is largely a 
modern phenomenon. 


Early Artists 

MONG THE OLDEST yiola players 

of distinction are Johann Adam 
(1725-84), mentioned by Burney as one of 
the last of Hasse’s orchestra at Dresden, 
and Federigo Fiorillo (he of the “36 Ca- 
prices” for violin) who in 1794 was viola 
soloist at the Ancient Concerts in Lon- 
don. Marie-Alexandre Guénin (1744-1819), 
prominent as a violinist in Paris, wrote a 
“Concerto for viola, op. 14.” Paganini 
had a Stradavari viola, and Berlioz tells 
the story of Paganini’s request for a viola 
concerto. The composer opined that such 
a piece should be written by a viola player, 
but proceeded to make some sketches. The 
violinist objected to these because of the 


rests for the solo instrument, and though 
that project came to naught it helped to 
inspire the viola solo in the “Harold en 
Italie’ symphony, which had first perform- 
ance November 23, 1834. After Paganini 
heard it for the first time at Berlioz’ con- 
cert of December 16, 1838, he sent the 
composer the celebrated “gift”? .of 20,000 
frances. George Onslow (1784-1852) though 
himself a violoncellist was partial to the 
viola, and his numerous quintets, like Mo- 
zart’s, often include two violas. Mozart’s 
chief encouragement of the solo violist is 
in the “Concertante” for violin, viola and 
orchestra, and the two “Duos” for violin 
and viola. The latter were written because 
Michael Haydn, commissioned to write six 
duets for these instruments, became ill 
after the fourth was complete, and his 
friend Mozart finished the task for him. 
Karl Stamitz (1746-1801), son of the more 
celebrated Johann, was a virtuoso player, 
and left at least one concerto—the one in 
D major, not published until 1900. Weber’s 
attitude to the solo viola was peculiar. He 
wrote for it six variations on the folksong 


dante und Rondo Ungarese,” but revised 
the latter for bassoon solo. He also set 
for viola and orchestra the variations 
which originally appeared for clarinet and 
piano, op. 33. Alessandro Rollo (1757- 
1841), solo viola at the Court of Parma, 
and for a time the teacher of Paganini, 
composed four viola concertos. 

The concerto of Ghébart and the con- 
certpiece by C. M. Kudelski (published 
1869) may be mentioned as a matter of 
record, since both attained the dignity of 
publication. Hans Sitt (1850-1922) was 
one of the comparatively few viola players 
(Brodsky Quartet) who have added much 
to the earlier repertory of his instrument. 
He wrote the viola concertos op. 68 in 
A minor and op. 119 in D minor; the 
Kongertstiick op. 46 and Romansa op. 72, 
both with orchestra; pieces for viola with 
piano, and a method. Beethoven as a 
youth played viola for four years, and 
Dyorak was violist in the Czech ~ Theater 
at Prague for eleven years, yet neither 
composed viola solos. Composers such as 


A VIOLA MADE BY GIOVANNI BAPTISTA CERUTTI AT CREMONA, IN 1804 


Bachrich, and Per Reidarson, all act 
one time as viola players, have appare 
not been interested in writing for 
viola. 


The Viola’s New Day 


T IS A SIGNIFICANT fact™th 

era of solo viola playing and co; 
tion is just beginning, and that a ma 
of the compositions is the work of 1 
or contemporary musicians. The 
player can no longer complain that 
offered nothing but second-hand fare, 
inally written for other instruments 
often, for technical reasons, ill-suite 
the viola. Important original compos 
are now appearing in unexpected profi 
and at last the viola seems to be rec 
proper consideration as a solo instru 
The time worn objections to tone 
apparently due more to the players 1 
to the instrument, and a generation y 
has really exploited the possibilities of 
viola has changed the attitude of 
posers. ‘The list of newer concerto 
cludes those by William Walton (1! 
A. Roesel, A. Carse, Wm. Henry 
Ernst Pepping, Marius Ulirstad, W. 
Bartels, John B. McEwen, and F. C. 


“Arnold Bax has been active in proy 


for the solo viola player. 
dates from 1920, and was accompa 
the highly-praised Phantasy for vio 
orchestra. Two years later came 
“Sonata for Viola and Piano”; the “E 
Trio” for flute, viola and harp belongs 
1916; the “Sonata for Viola and Harj 
1927. B. J. Dale is another English : 
poser who has made important cont 
tions to the literature of the viola. 
illustrate a lecture by Lionel Terti 
wrote an “Introduction and Andante’ 
six violas, but as it was simply a piec 
the occasion it is not published. / 
played are Dale’s “Suite” and Phan 
both for viola and piano. Emil Feri 
first violist of the Los Angeles Phi 
monic Orchestra, has appeared as st 
in two of his own compositions for 
and orchestra. f 

Paul Hindemith (born 1895), 1 
the viola player of the Amar Quartet 
an outstanding artist, has provided 
music and difficulties for the player o 
instrument. First comes his “Son 
11, no. 4,” for viola and piano; “Oj 
no. 5” (atonal) is for viola alone, — 
“Op. 25, no. 1.” His “Sonata, -op.ug 
4 for Viola and Piano,” was at 1 
counts unpublished. Op. 36 is dev 
“Kammermusik,” of which No. 4 i 
viola concerto. Hindemith’s “Second 
Concerto” has been heard in both the 
inal and a revised form, but not ye 
lished. York Bowen’s “Concerto 
minor” was first played by Tertis in 
don in 1908, and a “Quartet for 
Violas” dates from the same year. 1 
two sonatas for viola and piano, 
C minor and no. 2 in F, smal 
and also a trio for viola, harp 

: i] 
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cil Forsyth, for a time violist in London 
shestras, has written a “Concerto” (G 
nor) which, like his Chanson Celtique 
- yiola and orchestra, has had repeated 
arings. The “Suite” by Ernest Bloch, in 
original form with piano, won the prize 
one thousand dollars offered by Mrs. 
S. Coolidge in 1919 for a new compo- 
jon for viola. The following year the 
companiment was set for orchestra, as 
iginally planned by the composer. There 
also a “Concertino” by Ottman Gerst- 
in, op. 16, for solo viola and an orchestra 
mposed of strings, oboe, horn and tym- 
ni. 

The Dutch violist Cor Kint has a con- 


certpiece for viola and orchestra, op. 3; 
and his compatriot Frieso Moolenaar a 
solo for viola with small orchestra. Karl 
K. Meyer, pupil of H. Ritter and well 
known in Germany as a violist, wrote a 
Romanza for viola and orchestra, also 
many études and solo pieces. Joaquin 
Turina’s Escena Andaluza for viola, piano 
and string quartet had first hearing in 
Paris (1912). The three pieces by d’Indy 
which are sometimes heard as viola solos 
with orchestra were not written originally 
for viola; the Lied, op. 19, is for cello; 
the Fantasy op. 31 is for oboe; and the 
“Chorale Varié” is for saxophone. 
(Continued in next Erupe) 


hat Beginner's Feeling 
By Sip G. Hepces 


1E SUCCESSFUL teacher can al- 
[Svs see difficulties from the point 
of view of his pupil; consequently 

> of the most valuable assets a teacher 
1 have is a recollection of how he him- 
f felt as a beginner. To retain this is 
easy matter when a, violinist has been 
professional for many years. 
To the expert professional technic is not 
‘hing to be constantly struggled for and 
estled with. Feats of playing which to 
» beginner are incredibly difficult are per- 
med by the experienced violinist with 
ircely a thought. Thus the teacher, for- 
ting how he himself was once so con- 
ous of that inability to do anything well, 
ds it very hard to appreciate the trials 
d anxieties of a learner. 
Df course a teacher is always aware of 
» special trials of the beginner because 
sees the same blunders made so fre- 
ently by his pupils. He knows, for in- 
hee, that a beginner cannot bow squarely, 
it his violin will often droop because of 
: left arm tiring, that his tones and semi- 
les will not always be clearly distinguish- 

But a knowledge of all these things 
ll not help the teacher to get the view- 
int of the learner. What is so necessary 
that the master shall realize the psycho- 
ical effect of this incompetence on the 
pil. 
_ The First Trembling Attempt 
“HE STUDENT has possibly taken up 
. the violin because the playing of a 
nd or an orchestra pleased him. At 
irst lesson he sees the teacher play with 
and unconscious effort—and then he 
himself, makes most distressing noises 
feels more inept and clumsy than ever 
e in his life. If he be new to the 
f-discipline required for successful study, 
first few weeks’ practice may not 
y successful. In this case the pupil 
get more and more depressed each 
he sees his teacher or anyone else 


all possibility of his further progress 
ids on his attitude toward his work. 

the teacher shall appreciate this fact 
lost important, for on his understand- 


The real virtuoso player, in the present- 
“sense of the word, is the artist who 
lyric and sonorously vibrating vol- 
of tone which allows him to give the 
musical and expressive interpretation 
@ composer's thoughts.” 


province of the thumb is to resist 
ssure exerted by the fingers; it will, 
se, feel the pressure, but it must 
ticipate in it.”-—KaARrL CoURVOISIER. 


art af music possesses two forms 


—Francis MACMILLEN. 


ing of it depends his chance of keeping 
that pupil. Many teachers have a natural 
aptitude for sympathizing and understand- 
ing, and such are naturally most successful. 
But the teacher who does not seem to 
possess these gifts must set himself to 
acquire them. 

To pick up a bow is the easiest thing 
in the world for the expert violinist, but 
for the beginner it is an awkward task, 
fraught with possibilities of all sorts of 
errors. If only the teacher could capture 
that feeling he would be much better able 
to assist and encourage his pupil. 

Similarly, to lift the violin to his shoul- 
der and to play a few long notes with clear, 
even tone, is the simplest thing imaginable 
—for the teacher. But when the beginner 
tries it is a very different matter: he finds 
it amazingly difficult and his own attempts 
ludicrously clumsy. Here again the good 
teacher does not mierely make mechanical 
corrections but feels the despondency of the 
novice and gives encouragement. 


The Teacher Becomes a Novice 

OR THE teacher to experience all the 

hesitancy and gloom of the complete 
novice, let him pick up his bow in his 
left hand, put his violin up to the right 
side of his chin and attempt to play left- 
handed. He will feel as helpless and fum- 
ble as awkwardly as the most troubled be- 
ginner. And afterwards he will be better 
able to participate in that beginner’s trials. 
Of course, the attempt to play wrong- 
handed must not often be repeated or “that 
beginner’s feeling” will not come. 

It is also a salutary exercise for the 
teacher to try occasionally to read music 
in tenor, bass or some other clef with which 
he is almost entirely unfamiliar. It will 
be more easy for him afterwards to make 
allowances when a pupil blunders over the 
“easy” treble clef—which, of course, is no 
easier than the others. 

The imaginative professional will dis- 
cover many other ways in which he will 
be able to put himself in the pupil’s place. 
Certainly no endeavor will more surely 
make of him an able, attractive teacher. 


Ghe Wisdom of Violinistic Sages 


of expression excelling all others in beauty, 
im my opinion; first, the orchestra; and 
second, the string quartet.’—Lovutis BaILty. 


“To find the right kind of discipline for 
every violin student, and not to be bound 
too much by arbitrary notions regarding 
the mechanical details, are infinitely im- 
portant.’—Huco Kortscuak. 


“Remember to do these things: Bow 
rapidly; use short bows; make the bow 
cling to the string; and allow the bow to 
do the work.’—The Violinist. 
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Linger i 
AUSTRIA 


Scene of the greatest musical events of Europe— 
SALZBURG, birthplace of Mozart, throbbing 
with the genius of Toscanini, Reinhardt, Wein- 
gartner, Walter. Location of summer music 


schools—Linz celebrating the festival of Bruck- 
ner—the lordly DANUBE of Strauss’ inspiration 
Eaeupuished music schools of VIENNA, the 


subtle, the lighthearted—virile native drama of 
alpine TYROL, her carnivals, her PASSION 
PLAY at THIERSEE—the health-giving waters 
of BADGASTEIN, sophistications of SEMMER- 
ING, CARINTHIA, the SALZKAMMERGUT— 
All sports, splendid motoring—Capture the im- 
perishable glamour of that gemiitlich charm that 
is AUSTRIA’S alone. Lowest rates in Europe. 
Railway reductions. ° 

Consult your local travel agent or write 


AUSTRIAN NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 


500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


FESTIVALS: 
SALZBURG, July 27—Sept 1 
VIENNA, June 2—30 
LINZ, July 25—27 


TINDALE 
Music Filing Cabinet 


Needed by every Musician, 
Music Student, Library, 
School and Convent. 


Will keep your music orderly, 
protected from damage, and 
where you can instantly 
nd it. 


Send for list of 
most popular styles 


TINDALE CABINET CO. 
40-46 Lawrence St. 
Flushing Now York 


Henning Violin 


DEEP - MELLOW - SOULFUL 

For a limited time you_can pur- 
chase this high-grade violin, with 
the qualities of the finest, at a price 
far lower than ever asked for such| 
an instrument; made possible by 
our many years of experience in 
violin making. Satisfaction guar- 


anteed. 
GUSTAV V. HENNING 
Information 301 Fischer Studio Seattle, Wash. 


rue 


MAKE AMERICA Music MINDED 
START A 


MUSIC KINDERGARTEN 
ano TOY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Complete correspondence course by foremost Music 
Kindergarten in the world. We trained the Century 
of Progress Toy Symphony Orchestra. Only $20.00. 
Address Bruce School, 6308 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo, 


REE 


those 
such. 


LEARN TO TRANSPOSE 


New Revolutionary system. Requires but few hours. Essential to mu- 
sicians, singers and teachers. Secure our astonishing musical test. Also 
special renumerative contract for Teachers, without cost. 


Nalional Transposing Co., Westport Station, Kansas City, Mo, 


to Supervisors of Music, 
School Music Directors, 
and Band and Orchestra 
Leaders, known to us or 
who properly identify themselves as 


A 128-PAGE BOOK 


containing 124 Optional 1st Violin Parts (complete, and 
entirely in the 1st position) to the Walter Jacobs Standard 
Marches and Galops; and/or 


A 64-PAGE BOOK 


containing 141 Conductor-Solo Bh Cornet Parts (full size) 
from the Walter Jacobs Band Books; and/or 


A 48-PAGE BOOK 


containing 52 1st Violin Parts, some full concert size, to 
the Walter Jacobs Overtures, Suites and Selections, mostly 
of medium to very easy grade. Instrumentation includes 
Eb Alto and Bh Tenor Saxophones. Clarinets and Cornets 
for Bh instruments. 

To All Others These Books Are $1. 00 EACH 
Please supply your permanent address and present school 

location (if any) and indicate your musical status. 


TO ANY ADDRESS: A 32-page Catalog of School Music Material—col- 
lections and individual selections. 


WALTER JACOBS, Inc. 


Publishers of JACOBS’ BAND MONTHLY 
and JACOBS’ ORCHESTRA MONTHLY 


120 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Subscription 
$1.00 each 
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JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


JOHN ERSKINE, President 
| 


JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


GEORGE A, WEDGE, Director 


JULY 8 to AUGUST 16 


Voice 
Lucia DUNHAM 
FRASER GANGE 
BELLE SOUDANT 
RutH H. STEWART 
BERNARD TAYLOR 
ELLa E. Toreptr 
HERBERT WITHERSPOON 


Harp 


Mari£ MILLER 


Strings 
Louis BOSTELMANN 
SAMUEL GARDNER 
SASCHA JACOBSEN 
CHARLES KRANE 
LoulIs PERSINGER 


Piano 
KATHERINE BACON 
SASCHA GORODNITZKI 
ALTON JONES 
MuRIEL KERR 
Guy MAIER 
ARTHUR NEWSTEAD 


LEE PATTISON 


Organ 
HuGH PORTER 


Methods and Materials 
HERBERT WITHERSPOON 
Guy Maler 
...LOUIS PERSINGER 
GEORGE A. WEDGE 


VOICE 
PIANO... 
VIOLIN... 
THEORY. 


Orchestral Instruments 
Ensemble 


Methods for Adult Education 


Theory of Music 
Special department for high school students 


For information address 
GEORGE A. WEDGE, Director 
Room 221-4 


New York, N. Y. 


130 Claremont Avenue 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


Mayor SEssion THIRD SESSION 
JUNE 24 to AUGUST 5 July 22 to August 31 


First SESSION 
May 13 to June 22 


Some of the Prominent Members of the Summer Faculty... 


RUDOLPH GANZ 
ALEXANDER RAAB 
LEON SAMETINI 
sitvio SCIONTI 
soHn CARRE 
LILLIAN POWERS 
mMoLlic MARGOLIES 
VIOLA cote AUDET 
MARY STRAWN VERNON 
HAROLD VAN DUZEE 


Louis GRUENBERG 
GRAHAM REED 
isaac VAN GROVE 
FLORENCE LAMONT HINMAN 
ARTHUR OLAF ANDERSEN 
NELL! GARDINI 
WALTON PYRE 
HELEN CURTIS 
ROSE LuTIGER GANNON 
MAX FISCHEL 


XXX x 
MR. HARALD KREUTZBERG IS NOW HOLDING HIS 
MASTER CLASSES AT THE COLLEGE 


RUDOLPH GANZ, President 
LEON SAMETINI, Vice-President 


HAROLD E. RAY, Business Manager 
GUSTAV DUNKELBERGER, Dean 


Write the Registrar for Summer Bulletin 


64 E. Van Buren Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


VIOLIN QUESTIONS 


Answered 
By ROBERT BRAINE 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


(Much of the mail addressed to the Violinist’s Etude consists of writt 
descriptions, photographs and labels of old violins. 
writers ask us to tell them if the violins are genuine, and their value. 
The actual violin must be examined. 
majority of labels in violins are counterfeit and no indication of the real maker. 
We advise the owner of a supposed valuable old violin to take or send it to 
reputable expert or dealer in such instruments. 
be obtained from the advertising columns of The Htude and other musical pub- 


to say that this is impossible. 


lications.). 


More About Fancy Scrolls. 

bP. J. K.—In my answer to J. C. in the 
November issue, I did not intend to condemn 
all violins, which, instead of the conventional 
scroll, have figures of lions, griffins, heads of 
human beings, and so forth. I have seen occa- 
sional violins with these ornaments, which 
possessed excellent tone quality. My point 
was that these ornaments alone do not indi- 
eate violins of high character, as such orna- 
ments are often found on violins of very 
ordinary quality. Cheap, factory-made violins 
often have such ornaments. The great Cre- 
mona makers occasionally carved the heads 
of animals and human beings on their violins, 
but very rarely indeed. Practically all of them 
used the conventional scroll. 


Sensitive Finger Tips. 

J. L. S.—It sometimes happens that the 
violinist’s finger tips become very sore when 
he practices many hours a day and exerts 
great pressure on the finger tips. After a 
time a callous usually forms on the finger tips, 
so that the skin is less sensitive to the pres- 
sure. I would advise you to go to a good 
violin teacher and explain your difficulty, and 
he will no doubt be able to locate the trouble. 
Be sure to place the exact finger tips on the 
string, and not the side of the fingers. If your 
fingers get very sore, stop practicing for a day 
or two until they cease hurting, then resume. 
Continue this way by degrees until the finger 
tips have grown their protective pads of 
calloused skin. E 


Sarasate’s Violin. 

J. F'.—Pablo Sarasate, the great Spanish 
violinist, now deceased, played on an Antonius 
Stradivarius violin, which was a present to 
him from the Queen of Spain. his violin 
had a neck about a quarter of an inch shorter 
than normal. The fact that it fingered slight- 
ly shorter, was an advantage to Sarasate, who 
had a rather small hand. Sarasate was one 
of the greatest artists in the history of violin 
playing. He made a very successful tour of 
the United States, being received everywhere 
with unbounded enthusiasm, 


Correct Pitch. 

. G. K.—Universal pitch, with the A at 
440 (double vibrations) per second is in practi- 
cally general use in the United States at 
present. All symphony orchestras use it, and 
all pianos, organs, and other instruments, are 
— to it. Always tune your violin to this 
pitch. 


An Orchestra Arranger. 

S. L.—Address Gustav peneets the ar- 
ranger and composer, in care of Carl Fischer, 
Ine., music publishers, 50 Cooper Square, New 
York City. If he is not there at present, they 
will no doubt forward your letter. 


Producing the Vibrato. 

A. O.—Your letter states that you have been 
playing the violin for eight years, and that 
you have tried every means to enable you 
to produce a good vibrato, but in vain. Have 
you tried the one thing which would help you 
most, that is—taking lessons from a good 
teacher? He would be able to locate your 
trouble, and set you on the right track. I 
cannot tell what is the matter, without watch- 
ing you play. Probably you grip the neck 
tightly with the thumb and the base of the 
forefinger. The base of the forefinger should be 
held very lightly against the neck or possibly 
free from it, and the vibrato- produced by 
swings of the hand from the wrist and not 
with the whole forearm. Practice these 
swings very slowly at first. However your 
best course is to have the vibrato _demon- 
strated for you by a good violinist. If there 
is no first rate vidlin teacher in your city, go 
to the nearest large city and find one, if you 
ean only take a single lesson to learn the 
vibrato. 


Violin Repairs. 

R. L. O.—When_a violin falls on the floor, 
face downward, it is very apt to jar the finger 
board loose from the violin. In regluing the 
finger board on the violin, the old glue should 
be carefully scraped off, and after fresh glue 
has been applied and the finger board set back 
in place, it should be tightly clamped to the 
neck. Clamps should also be used in other 
cases of regluing, otherwise the parts will 
soon come apart. 


Modern French Violin. 

T. R. U—The violin you inquire about 
was evidently made by a French maker in 
Paris, about ten years ago, so it would he 
classed as a modern violin. I am not fa- 
miliar with this maker’s violins, so cannot 
give you any idea in regard to their quality 
and price. However, would hesitate to 
pay $3875 for a comparatively new violin, 
without having the instrument looked over 
by a good expert. The inscription, ‘‘extra 
Bere on the label looks “‘cheap,’’ and the 
act that the maker’s name is burned in the 
wood on the back also looks bad. First class 


On the basis of these, t 
We regr: 
The gre 


The addresses of such dealers ca " 
& 


makers do not burn their names in the + 01 
of the violin, nor do they print word 
“extra special’ on their labels. They 1} 
that to the makers of “factory” fiddles. — 
Left Hand Pizzicato. 2 
L. C.—Where a cross + is placed a 
a note it signifies that the note is ft 
picked with a finger of the left hand. 
is a great deal of this left hand 
work in compositions by Paganini, 
and other writers of bravura comp 
In the second variation of Paganini’s ¥ 
Dance, there are several passages wh 
a combination of bowing and pizzicato 
the left hand. Notes marked arco are 
with the point of the bow, and notes m 
with a cross are played pizzicato with 
fingers of the left hand. Left hand piz, 
is quite difficult and I fear you wi 
able to acquire it without the help of 
yood teacher. 
ae 
On Memorizing. ‘ 
L. E. G—The Fiorillo Studies are ust 
taken up after the “Forty Two Etudes 
Kreutzer have been completed. 3 
violin pupils find memorizing quite diffi 
I would advise you to memorize very 
pieces at first, folk songs, easy mel 
which everyone knows, and so forth, — 
them from the music at first, and then 
away from the stand, and try to play 1 
from memory. You can then try to 
rize more diflicult pieces. Commit two, 
four measures at first, and with con 
practice you will gradually be able to 
the entire piece from memory. Any 
learn two measures from memory, the 
more, then eight, and in time the ent 
position. Set apart half an hour or so 
day for memory work alone. Many 
give only a few minutes every day to m 
rizing, and when they fail, they give i 
as a bad job. Persistent practice will 
velop the memory, and in time memorizi 
will become much easier. Of course 
are some violinists who haye a rare 
for playing from me They can pl 
piece a few times, and they know it. Ot 
find it extremely difficult. : 


and the Vibrato. % 
R.—The best combination of three 
struments for playing high class dinn 
sic in hotels and restaurants is violin, 1% 
cello, and piano. There is a very larg 
lection of classic, semi-classic and 
music published for trios of this kind. 
cannot find the maker you name, amo 
well known violin makers, but the 
thousands of makers, among whom 
few hundred are really well known. 
ever, some of these obscure makers ¢ 
sionally turn out really good violins. — 
The Fiorillo Studies are usually given 
lowing Kreutzer. 4—<A _ violinist sho 
able to do both slow and fast vibr 
some passages call for slow and some 
fast. Go to a good violin teacher ax 


Trios 
Di; 


you very much, 


Hopf Violins. 
R. G.—aAugust Sebastian Phillipe 
del was an eminent French violin make 


made imitation ‘“Hopfs’ which they 

branded on the back with the name * 
These imitation Hopfs can often be 
up in pawn shops for five or-ten § 
Your only course is to send your v 
an expert for appraisal, and to asce 
they are genuine or imitation. No ©: 
tell the value of a violin or whether 
genuine by a written description s 
mail. The violin must be in the ha 
the expert before he can give a worth ¥ 
opinion of it. } 


of violins and other instruments to 
clusion of those made by other 
manufacturers. Take the two 1 
experienced expert, and get his 


PHE ETUDE 


QUESTION AND ANSWER DEPARTMENT 
Conducted by 


KARL W. 


GEHRKENS 


Professor of School Music, Oberlin College 


Musical Editor, Webster New International Dictionary 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 


and address of the inquirer. 


‘ills and Unusual Notation. 

1. How do you play the trill in these 
neasures from the Cradle Song on page 798 of 
he November 1930 issue of THE ErupE? 


A ria ir 4 oF tr es GN: 
Aly iia 8 CAE co Bes = 
(Se =2 
+ ae ee = > = 
3. eS 3 
ie i) as Er? Y 
ae ee Se 
a ——— = 


2, Should these notes be played together? 
Vhy ave they so written? 
Ex, 2 


ra 
8. What does this sign mean? 
By A. 


(3)—M, 


A. 1. The measures you ask about may be 
layed as follows: 


Drarlrerirn Deer lrsrleap 


a 
= = 
= = 


Ex.3 


2. Yes, the three notes are played together. 
u do not give the composer’s name so I 
not tell why this is so written. Usually in 
uch cases the notes belong to different voices, 
3. It is probably a double sharp, indicating 
. pitch a whole step higher than the note 
vould be without any sharp. If this does not 
€ to fit the case, tell me in what compo- 
nm the sign occurs so that I may look it up. 


hhe Meaning of Measure Signs. 

. What difference is there between the 
signature and C or “? What value does 
ch note have in 3/2 time and how fast are 
he notes played?—L. M. 

A. The sign 4/4 and C mean the same thing, 
amely, that each measure is of the duration 
f fo r quarter notes. When the C has a stroke 

tough it thus (7, the measures still consist 
four quarter notes but these notes are now 
nitely groups of two beats instead of groups 
four. In other words, the sign (% means 
same as 2/2 (occasionally 4/2). In the 
of 2/2, 3/2, or 4/2, a half-note has one 
a whole note has two beats, and a dotted 
i None of these signs has 

‘thing to do with the rate of speed, this 
indicated by a metronome mark at the 
ning of the composition or movement, or 
eans of such words as andante, presto, 
and so forth. 


Meaning of a Sign. 
What is the meaning of the two diayonal 
8 in the following phrases?—V. R. 

: Go a 


Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


A. The sign about which you ask indi- 
cates that there is to be a break at the point 
where it appears. Occasionally this has a hold 
over it, indicating that the interruption is to 
be a little longer than usual, but ordinarily it 
indicates merely a short but definite break in 
the continuity of the movement, 


High School Graduation as a 
Prerequisite to Music Study. 

Q. 1. Is a high school education necessary 
for one who wishes to attend a Conservatory 
of Music? 

2. Three years ago I studied piano with a 
teacher for about four or five months; since 
then, up to last July, I have studied alone. | 
am now taking lessons regularly, and am work- 
ing on the following pieces: Bach, Prelude in 
C-sharp; Chopin, Prelude in E-flat minor, 
Prelude in D-flat, Mazurka in A minor, Noc- 
turne in F minor; Beethoven, First movement 
from Moonlight Sonata; Brahms, Waltz in 
A-flat. 

8. aed I play any of the Debussy Preludes ? 
eENY OF Ne 

A. 1. Most high grade conservatories now 
require graduation from a four-year high 
school course as a condition of entrance. 

2. I should say that if you can play well 
and up to tempo the compositions that you 
name, you have made excellent progress in 
the time that you have devoted to the study 
of the piano. 

3. Some of the Debussy Preludes are not 
technically difficult, but musically they prob- 
ably require greater maturity than you could 
expect to have after your limited period of 
study. 


When a Turn Has Four Notes. 
Q. Is the turn in measures 1-2-3-4 
rewski’s Minuet played as follows: 


Ex.1 


—_ 


According to Dr. Percy Goetschus, a turn over 
a note always begins with the upper neighbor. 
Also in Professor Clarence G. Hamilton’s book, 
“Ornaments in Classical and Modern Music,” 
he states that a turn involves four notes. Yet 
I nearly always hear this turn played as fol- 


lows: 
Ex.2 


Poa: 
a 
I should like to know what is the correct way 
to play this.—S. G. 

A. The authorities that you quote are of 
course correct in their description of the turn, 
and when the sign appears directly over the 
note it usually begins with its upper neighbor 
as you state. It often happens, however, that 
the turn sign is placed a little to the right 
of the principal note, and in this case the 
principal note is sounded first, being followed 
by the four ordinary notes of the turn. In the 
Paderewski Minuet the sign is placed directly 
over the note, but the composition is so well 
known that the traditional rendition of begin- 
ning the turn with «the principal note is 
familiar to everyone, and, as you say, this 
particular turn is always played with five 
notes. Where this tradition originated I do 
not know, but my guess is that it probably 
came from Paderewski himself. 


of Pade- 


A Trill in a Bach Prelude. 

Q. Please tell me how the trill in the 23d 
measure of Bach’s Little Prelude, No. 3 is 
played?—J. C. | 3 J 

A. The Schirmer-Mason Edition of Bach’s 
“Little Preludes’ has the measure as shown 
in Example 1. If you find it difficult to play 
the three notes against two, you may like 
Example 2 better. 


Ex.1 


Musie Supervising as a Career, 

am writing a “Career Book on @ 
Junior High or Senior High School Music 
Supervisor.” The literature that I need is 
anything pertaining to a music supervisor: 
advantages and disadvantages, nature of work, 
history of work, qualifications, preparation, 
opportunities offered.—B. R. 

A. The following books will help you at 
least a little: “The Music Supervisor” by 
Thomas Tapper; “History of Public School 
Music” by Birge. But the best source of in- 
formation about music supervising and music 
supervisors is the series of volumes published 
by the Music Educators National Conference. 

ou will have to search out your material 
but if you are willing to go to the trouble of 
looking through each of the last ten or twelve 
volumes you will find a great deal of informa- 
tion on your topic. 
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STEINWAY AWARDS 
FOR PIANO STUDENTS 


STEINWAY & SONS, of 109 West 57th Street, New York, are pleased to 
announce that, by special arrangement which they have entered into with the 
NATIONAL PIANO-TEACHERS’ GUILD, INc., of 6 East 45th Street, New 
York, the piano pupils of the members of said Guild to whom certificates may 
be awarded by the Guild as participants in the Guild’s National Piano-Playing 
Tournament will also receive certificates from Steinway & Sons, graded according 
to the ratings shown on the Guild’s certificates. 

These Steinway certificates will cover the period of three years, each year sepa- 
rately, and will have substantial values to the holders thereof in part payment of 
new Steinway Grand Pianos, with the new accelerated Steinway action, as follows: 


Third TOTAL 
Year 


First Second 


$90 
120 
180 
210 
240 


Serious Student Certificate 

Good Rating Certificate 

Red Seal Certificate 

Blue Seal Certificate 

Gold Seal (Red Star) Certificate. 
Gold Seal (Blue Star) Certificate 90 270 
Gold Seal (Gold Star) Certificate 100 100 300 


A holder of a Gold Seal (Gold Star) certificate covering three years, therefore, 
may obtain a credit of as much as $300 toward the purchase of a new Steinway 
Grand Piano, and such a credit is restricted only in so far that it cannot exceed 
twenty-five percent of the net cash retail price of any one new Steinway Grand 
Piano in any one purchase. 

Any piano pupil of a teacher who is a member of the Guild may enter the 
Tournament for any one year or for all of the three years. 

Further information will be gladly supplied by Steinway & Sons or any one 
of their representatives throughout the country. 

This is an unusual opportunity for talented, earnest students of the piano to 
obtain a new Steinway Grand Piano of the most modern type at a very material 
concession in price, and is offered in the hope that it will stimulate interest in 
piano playing and aid students in the acquisition of an instrument that will com- 
plement their means of study in a high degree. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


STEINWAY HALL, 
109 West 57th Street, New York 


$30 
40 
60 
70 
80 


CLASS PIANO INSTRUCTION 


The first piano teacher in any city or community to adopt the Ross Multiple 
Piano has a decided advantage over all of the other teachers. 


1. He has the first choice of the pupils interested in that sort of instruction. 


2. With the most valuable teaching equipment, he becomes established as the 
outstanding teacher. 


3. If he is a resourceful teacher who can plan his class work to the best 
advantage, his pupils will advance much faster than others and they will 
enjoy it more. This will attract more students and there will be less quitters. 


Be ambitious and stand first. 


WEAVER PIANO COMPANY INC. 
Makers of Fine Pianos, and of The Ross Multiple Piano 
127-137 Broad Street, York, Penna. 


Music Lovers to earn LIBERAL COMMISSIONS 
securing subscriptions for THE ETUDE. Part or 
full time. No Cost or Obligation. Write for 
complete details TODAY! Address: 


CIRCULATION DEP’T 
THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 
1712 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA., PA. 


i 
AND 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


£ pees Z 


Write to us about anything in this line 


SEND FOR ITEMIZED PRICE LIST 
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Perhaps just to “get out of the rut” 
to modernize your methods 


tificate, Diploma or Degree 
to specialize 
you are now doing 


Whatever your aim, you will 
lum of our 


Faculty of 75 teachers 
available through entire 
summer. Come when you 
can, leave when you must. 


Reduced tuition rates; 
deferred payment plan. 


Series of 18 concerts and 
recitals free to summer 


students. 


Dormitory accommoda- 
tions and practice facili- 
ties at moderate rates. 


lead to Certifi- 
cates, Diplomas and De- 


Courses 


grees. 


(hy Heuld] 


study this summer? 


Or to strengthen your standing by earning a nationally recognized Cer- 
Or to round out your Pe: for the ee bf work in sehich you want 
Or to prepare yourself to take ae new ok in addiaon to that eich 


Rnd the concen you want in a curricu- 


FORTIETH ANNUAL SUMMER SESSION 
Write for a Catalog today! 


Entrance to Main Reception Room 


FOUNDED 1895 BY WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD 


SHERW@D: MUSIC:-SCH@L 


410 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


FRANK BIBB 
WILMER BARTHOLOMEW 
AUSTIN CONRADI 


Tuition $20 to $35, according to study 
Practice Pianos and Organs Available 
FREDERICK R. HUBER, Manager 


Arrangements for classes now being made 


Circulars Mailed 


Peabody Conservatory 


OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Recognized as the leading endowed musical conservatory of the country 


Summer Session 


Staff of eminent European and American Masters including: 
FRANK GITTELSON 
CARLOTTA HELLER 
LOUIS ROBERT 


to seek new material 


Private instruction in 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Or- 
gan, Cello, Wind Instru- 
ments, Theory, Composi- 
tion, Dramatic Art and 
Dancing. 


Special short-term classes 
in 50 subjects, including 
Piano Master Class, 
Piano Normal Class, 
Teaching Repertoire, 
Class Piano, Violin Mas- 
ter Class, Voice Master- 
Class, Organ Master 
Class, Public School Mu- 
sic, Band and Orchestra 
Conducting, Theory, 
Comvosition, Play Pro- 
duction, Microphone 
Technique, and many 
others. 


Be 


* CHICAGO 


June 24th 
August 3rd 


PASQUALE TALLARICO 
HOWARD R. THATCHER 
MABEL THOMAS 


CONVERSE COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 


An Endowed Professional School, Nationally 
Accredited. Full B. Mus. Degree and Diploma 
Courses. College Environment. Teachers of 
National Reputation. Artists’ Concerts and 
Annual Music Festival. Moderate Tuition Fees. 
For Catalogue 


Address: N. Irving Hyatt, Dean 


Diplomas, Certificates of Awards, Medals and 
Other Requisites for Awarding Pupils 
Completing Courses in Music 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712-14 Chestnut St. Phila., Pa. 


ATLANTA 
CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


HUGH HODGSON 
Director 


CRE NONE 


Courses in PIANO, VOICE, VIOLIN: "ORGAN, 
PUBLIC SCHOOL ‘MUSIC, NORMA TRAIN- 
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In the Publisher's Monthly Letter of April, the date of Marcella Sembrich’s 
debut in this country at the Metropolitan Opera House was given as April 24, 


1883. 


The correct date is October 24, 1883. 


Pusic and the Boy of 
Junior Age 


By Marcaret ANN AHLERS 


“the dangerous age” so far as boys’ 

study of music is concerned. The 
period from ten to fourteen years is one of 
the most interesting in the life of any boy. 
He begins to discover his own individuality, 
to find out that the world is a wonderful 
place—full of reality. He begins experi- 
menting; mechanical devices fascinate him; 
he craves action—continually wants to “do 
things and go places.” 

A curious thing, however, sometimes de- 
velops during these years—that is, a marked 
“anti-girl’ complex—and then the music 
teacher encounters a real problem. Upon 
its intelligent solution depends the boy’s 
future musical education. 


The Coming Man 


BOY may be intensely prejudiced 
against anything that seems feminine 
—but it is no laughing matter for him. He 
wonders why people cannot see that he is 
no longer in the baby class, but growing 
up. Suddenly, at ten or twelve years he 
is much older and, in his own mind, at 
least, superior to girls of the same age. 
It’s a man’s world as far as he is concerned. 
The study of music can be just as mas- 
culine as the teacher makes it. Within her 
power lies the opportunity to mold opinion 
regarding performance on any instrument. 
If she treats the matter with only feminine 
consideration, having no thought or under- 
standing for the mind of a masculine child, 
she need not be surprised some day to hear 
the remark, “Oh, only girls study music!” 


Find Masculine Music 


T IS NO WONDER that boys often 

revolt when we consider the type of 
music they are sometimes expected to prac- 
tice. Imagine a vigorous lad of twelve 
coming into the house, from a game of 
baseball or from a thrilling time playing 
pirate, to settle down to daily music study. 
He has been seeing himself as a hero—“the 
world’s greatest pitcher” or has in imagin- 
ation been far away in search of rich treas- 
ure. But out of a boy’s world he plunges 
suddenly when at the piano he must prac- 
tice a piece entitled “Little Blue-eyed 
Susan” or “Dolly’s Dance.” 

It is not difficult to find good, appropriate 
music for boys. There is an abundance of 


To: JUNIOR AGE may be called 


Plusic of the Spains 


(Continued from page 266) 


of rumbas, Ay, Mamdé Inés!—or the haba- 
nera, Tu, of Sanchez de Fuente, on many 
of our concert programs. Then from those 
tales of witchcraft, with their wierd rites 
of the fertile Cuban forests, come such 
other absorbing things as La Selva Bruja 
(The Enchanted Forest). 

Leaving Cuba, it may be the haunting 
song that reached us through Mexico. It 
is the song that corresponds to our Home, 
Sweet Home—the La Golondrina, of which 
legend says that it was sung by the King 
of Spain as he looked sadly down upon the 
Moorish siege of Granada. “También yo 
estoy en la regién perdido . .. y sin poder 
volar ;” which, translated, means, “I also 
am lost out yonder .. . and without power 
to fly.” Then you are likely to hear 
Estrellita (Little Star), undoubtedly one 
of the best loved melodies on the air, and 
from the pen of the gifted Mexican com- 
poser, Manuel Ponce. Having traveled on 


* 


“The only thing that gives our opinion dignity and comeliness is that it 
is our oxen and not that of some other person.”—DamME EtHet SMYTH. 


* 


it, and the teacher who chooses mate 
thoughtfully, instead of hurriedly, will 
rewarded in more ways than one. 

only will the boy be more anxious to le: 
to play but he will be also grateful for a 


‘es 
i 
7 


parent understanding and consideration. 


Make Musicians Human 


T IS NOT enough to tell the tw 

year old boy of today the stories 
musicians—how hard they worked to 
success, how many struggles they endu 
He fails, often to be properly impres 
But if he is shown another view of t 
picture and is convinced that famous m 
cians in their childhood days were 
boys, fun-loving and even mischievous, 
sees there some resemblance to himself an 
is more than likely to reason that if 
were just “regular fellows” who somel 
managed to become musicians—there © 
some chance for him, too. 2 

The red-blooded boy is perhaps more a 
to be inspired by the story of Haydn’s 
venture in climbing the scaffolding on 
imperial Palace in Vienna than he is 
being constantly reminded how hard 
boy Haydn worked to become a music 
He feels pretty close to the young lad 
received a good “hiding” at the comm 
of the Empress—closer than if the teac’ 
holds up Haydn as a model of perfect b 
havior and musical ambition. 


Music for a Richer Life 

USIC CAN MEAN so much to 

boy even though he never becom 

a professional. The fact that the study 

it is well worth while, and can be accon 

plished along with other branches of educ 

tion, is proven by the lives of promine 

men of today who have achieved success 

some occupation and are good musician 
besides. 

li the teacher, by patience, tact, and c 
prehension of the mind of a boy, can as 
him that playing the piano or any oth 
instrument is a thoroughly masculine ac 
complishment, she will pave the way 1 
unmeasured results. The world today, 
never before, needs the influence of musi 
needs more men for the future whose b 
hood is being molded by the study 
love of the most grateful of all arts. 


South, that very popular Latin-Americ 
air, Ay! Ay! Ay!, from the facile han 
of Osman Pérez Freire, is heard. Or, 
one is in Guatemala City, there may be th 
grand opera, The Native Warrior (Quech 
Vinac) in which old, old themes have bee 
woven by Maestro Jest Castillo, one 
this small Central American country’s f 
musicians. Many concert artists of to 
—especially among pianists—have co 
us from these lands. 

Anywhere one goes, down there, if 
listens to the fascinating music of | 
Spains, with a sympathetic understandi 
as it beats out the song of centurie 
with their dreams of hope and despair, 
joy and sorrow—he will come to feel mi 
kindly toward that great race whose s¢ 
ber robed priests brought the first seeds 
European civilization to the sand sw 
shores of our Americas. 


* it 
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THE ET 
©Ghings ©o Do Before You Practice 


By GEorGE J. TURCHIN 


Mucu has been said about how to prac- 
tice, but very little on what to do before 
one begins to practice. Most piano stu- 
dents, and most instrumental students, ap- 
proach a new composition too soon at the 
instrument. There is a great deal of think- 
ing, studying and planning that should be 
done before a new piece is attempted at 
the instrument. The suggestions that fol- 
low have been tried with a great number 
of students, and they have proved im- 
mensely helpful. 

Suppose a Beethoven Sonata is being 
studied. Do the following away from the 
instrument. 


1. Determine the key and the tempo of 
the composition. 

. Note expression marks. 

. Note the initial phrase; try men- 
tally to grasp its melodic or harmonic 
make-up. 

4. Try to hear and sense the rhyth- 

mical swing of the initial phrase. 

5. Try to memorize the initial phrase. 
Aurally, please. 

6. Read through to the end of the ex- 
position, that is to the repeat marks, 
making every effort to hear as you 
read. 

7. Challenge every difficulty, such as 
those of reading, involved phrasing, 
accidentals, and rhythmical complex- 
ity. 

8. Contrast the Principal and the Sec- 
ondary theme in regard to key and 
rhythm. If at this stage of your 
music study the above terms are 
strange, get your teacher to help with 
the study of form. 

9. Note the eposodic material. 


why 


See if 


How to Strengthen the TyCuscles 
for Octave Playing : 


By STELLA WHITSON-HOLMES 


Goop clean octave playing is dependent 
upon several conditions, one of which is 
strength of the upper part of the forearm. 
One school of thought may teach that 
octaves are best acquired with a high wrist 
position; others may claim that a low wrist 
position is best; and still others may teach 
a combination of these two ideas, the effect 
of, first, a high position of the wrist, fol- 
lowed by a low on the next octave—this 
being described as “drop, press”—‘drop, 
press’—‘drop, press,” and so forth. The 
benefit of this alternate wrist position is 
carried out in the following exercises which 
also develop the strength of the upper arm 
muscle so necessary for good work. 

Ascending exercise. Play through all 
keys, chromatically. 


Ex.1 


“That a wholly new art of music wirelated to the old one cannot be built de 
not seem to enter the minds of these progressives. 
themselves to be adding new stories to the old structure whose foundations they ¢ 
The truth is, of course, that music, like all ‘dt. 
products of the hwnan mind, must be the result of a long series of developments, 
ject to the laws of mental procedure just as all other activities of the human intell 


clare are no longer serviceable. 


are.’—WILLIAM J. HENDERSON, 


‘and with the modulatory movements 


a 


you can discover its significance. 

10. Mark passages that may cause 
nical upsets. 

11. If you have studied harmony, 
lyze the harmonic structure of 
composition. 4 

12. In the light of the above plan 
pedaling. : 

13. As you read, lay out your ide 
shading, and nuances, and plan 3 
climaxes. 

14. Reread in phrase lengths. P 
may be of various lengths. Di 
the phrases for yourself, and 
stay a little longer on each p 
Bring all you can to bear on 
it yields its all. Try to hear 
to sense it, try to feel it as a 
of yourself, and do not pass it 
till it is yours. Then link phrase 
phrase till the movement a 
sounds as an entity. 

15. Note the ending of the first secti 
Note the change of key. 


16. Try to hear mentally if you k 
memorized any of the piece you 
studying. Some students have 
able to memorize a section of a sa 
away from the instrument. — 
should try to memorize this wa : 
composition so memorized is ra 
forgotten. 


17. You are now ready to try the co 
position at the piano. And w 
surprise awaits you. Your practi 
will no longer be mechanical, 
your playing will reflect insig 
sympathy, understanding and 
musicianship ! | 


4 
: 
AN 
= 
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Descending exercise. Play through 


keys, chromatically. 


Ex.2 
Both hands G0 ee “ 
Ny fans 
fay ae) eee eee eee te 72 a 
Hes et | — 8 oe 
ot 
aS 3 ae oe SSS SS SS 


mi c— MRE 

a a «2 et 

a Ge de id 

a a cane ee tai -— 
: — ES 


These exercises will be found to 
further good results. They give a ger 
toning effect to every finger (since 
the fingers are used) and to the wrist 
entire forearm. 

The student, by persisting in this e 
cise, will become more familiar with 
peggios, both in’ major and minor 


sary to pass from one to the other. 

Each hand should be practiced separ: 
until the figure can be understcod 
enough to be carried through every 
with ease. And the student should see 
the upper arm and shoulder are comple 
relaxed in every instance. : 


Neither can they honestly imag 
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VOICE QUESTIONS 


Answered 
By FREDERICK W. WODELL 


No questions will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied by the full name 


and address of the inquirer. 


ne Child Singing Voice. 

Q. I require your help and would welcome 
y suggestions you may give me. I am a 
icher of piano; accompanied some singing 
ichers some years ago, so know a little about 
ice training. The mother of one of my piano 
pils today asked me if I could teach her girl 
seven singing. She knows of two other 
ildren who would like to study. I have a 
sire to go into this work. I know nothing 
out it but would like to begin with the chil- 
en and learn as I go. What books can I 
ws what special way should I teach them 
produce their voices; how long a lesson 
ould I give; what exercises ; how long should 
ey practice; is the training of children’s 
ices very different from that of the adults? 

—Anxious F. 

A, Your association as accompanist with 
ichers of singing may prove of value to you. 
is depends upon the type of teachers and 
w much attention you paid to their work as 
ichers of yoice production. In the writer’s 
ok, “Choir and Chorus Conducting,” is a 
tion, pp. 167 to 185, devoted to the training 
children for choir singing, where will be 
ind answers to several of your questions. 
u will also do well to read ‘“‘Voice culture 
* children,’ by James Bates, and ‘School 
oir Training,” by Margaret Nicholls. 
ese writers made a reputation as successful 
liners of children’s voices in London, Eng- 
1d. For a ifoundation for your work with 
ep yoice read “Plain Words on Singing,” by 
illiam Shakespeare. Be very careful of the 
ung voice. Avoid special training for power ; 
wk always for sweet, clear, light, natural 
ne. Keep the velvety head voice quality in 
._the singing, high and low. Encourage 
ur little pupils to make play of their vocal 
sons, which, like their practice periods, 
ould be quite short. Keep the younger voices 
thin the following compass, for a while: 


— 


atch the voices carefully ; you will find them 
claring themselves — showing gradually 
eater facility in producing higher pitches. 
» not worry them about tones lower than 
iddle C. Get the “Teacher’s Manual’ for 
> “Progressive Series” of School Music books ; 
so that for the ‘Universal Series,’ wherein 
u will find much to aid you, especially as to 
terial for your little singers. The publishers 
THY Hrupe can furnish the books mentioned, 
jildren learn so well by imitation that it will 
greatly to the advantage of your pupils if 
u can sing for them (not with them), witha 
rely quality of tone. 


1e Vocal “Break.” 


Q. In the October issue of TH Erupn 
.S. asked about high tenor notes and break- 
in the upper register. I too have great diffi- 
ty in this respect; only, in my voice, the 
does not become falsetto, but breaks off 
tly, like a yodel. Sometimes I can sing B- 
quite easily, while last week my voice 
ed on F’-sharp. My own explanation comes 
my choral singing when a boy. Owing to 

ie of boys my choir master asked me 
emain after my voice had broken. I 
ed singing baritone two months after 
ng the soprano section, and continued 
y two years, until advised that I had tenor 
ality. I am twenty-one now, and have 
studying with a teacher for one year. 
exceptionally pleased with the develop- 
of my voice, and am very anaious to 
if such a fault as mine can be eradi- 
and if my earlier abuse of my voice 
caused my present state—N. M. 


It is quite probable that you forced 
yoice more or less in your effort to sing 
ss part. It is also possible that you 
been forcing it while still in the treble 
m. Choir masters are not always com- 
it or unselfish in dealing with boy voices. 
ease is an individual problem. The 
~ voice should have frequent, careful 
ations, and assignment to the part for 
it is, at the moment, best fitted. It is 
vays necessary that the boy be ordered 
frain from singing at the first appearance 
e “change.” Some excellent professional 
former! choir trebles, have sung 
h the period of change of voice, the nor- 
apason lowering very gradually. Read 
, and ponder the answer to R. B. S. in 
etober 1934 Ervupe. As an aid in your 
‘or your teacher you might read also 
htly Produced Voice,” by E. David- 
Imer, and “Plain Words on Singing,” 
n. Shakespeare, books to be obtained 
opm the the publisher of THe Erupe. From 
r letter we judge you to be an intelligent 
and interested enough to practice with 
erence. Therefore we expect that one 
your fault will be overcome. 


ess from Singing. 


T am nineteen and said to have a very 
e. The only training I have 

in high school for one year. My 
m for writing is that when I sing a few 
i my speaking voice becomes hoarse, and 
oat irritated. Now I have the oppor- 
study and my teacher tells me that 
condition is due to my tongue slip- 
into my throat when I sing open 
When I sing the vowel e, the tone 
brilliant, and the tongue is in its 
t position. Therefore my teacher tells 


Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


me to practice all my vowels, keeping my 
tongue in the same position as for the e. Is 
the above correct, if not, what is?—C. S. W. 

A.—The hoarseness and throat irritation 
indicate that your tone production is upon 
a wrong basis. Your tongue does not ‘slip” 
down into your throat. You pull it down. 
There is a cause for this unfortunate habit. 
We think you probably have been singing 
higher, lower and louder than you can do in 
a natural, unforced manner. This statement 
earries its own suggestion as to the first 
thing to be done to improve matters. The 
proper condition and position of the tongue 
on all vowels is this: loose in the mouth, 
with the tip lying comfortably, as of its own 
weight, against the lower front teeth. It 
naturally rises somewhat upon its tip in the 
forward part of the mouth upon a@ (as in 
fate), and still more upon e (as in feet). 
There is less temptation to pull back the 
tongue when whispering vowels than when 
singing them. Hence the suggestion that you 
might try first whispering and then on the 
same breath, without stop, singing a number 
of quick lah’s. Use easy middle pitches. Let 
the tongue movement for the J start from the 
bottom of the mouth. At the same time the 
jaw must seem to hang as by strings from 
the ears, or to be “floating” in the air, and 
be motionless throughout the exercise. Keep 
the tone flowing smoothly and as connectedly 
as possible. Later a, e, aw, oh, and 00, may 
be whispered and sung in the same manner, 
Change the pitch by semitones, up and down, 
as far as the exercise goes well. You will 
not be able to do this work successfully with- 
out taking pains to have the breath flow 
very slowly and steadily through the throat 
and mouth. For best results the pupil must 
have faith in the teacher, and obey instruc- 
tions, so long as good tone is secured. There 
must be long and intelligent practicing of 
the work assigned. 


The Choir Leader. 


Q. I am thinking of taking up organ this 
Fall, and later going to the ........ School 
for Training Choir Leaders. I have graduated 
in music, majoring in voice, at a reputable 
school, and have taught public school music 
for some time. I would like the work of 
organist and director of a choir.—Inquirer. 

A. We have not heard any choirs trained 
by the graduates of the choir school you men- 
tion. With your college training and experi- 
ence as a teacher of public school music, you 
should be first-class material for the school. 
Your piano study had in connection, we pre- 
sume, with your college course, should help 
you when taking up the organ. Now that 
the churches are feeling the present conditions, 
we notice a tendency to adopt chorus choirs 
instead of employing quartets, and not alone 
in small places but in the larger cities. The 
usual plan is to engage for the chorus an 
organist-director; though the large choirs 
often use both an organist and a director. 
Your knowledge of the voice will be a great 
help to you in your church choir work. 


The “Tie” in Singing. 

Q. Herewith find a quotation from I Love 
Life. Should the tied notes be played or not, 
where @ person studies this piece? 


Ex.1 


Sse 


I love life so I_—want to lives and 


Also the same question as to Gentle Flowers in 
the Dew, from Gounod’s “Faust”: 


Ex, 2 
- 


dew, Bear 
| —H, M. 


A. Weare assuming that you wish to know 
whether the second of the two notes united by 
a “‘tie,”* when played, is to be given a separate 
utterance. The tie, in vocal music, indicates 
that the notes on the same degree, united by 
the tie, are to be connected, that is, sung to 
the one syllable to which they are allotted. 
When playing a vocal phrase, deal with tied 
notes in the same manner as if they were be- 
ing sung. See also Elson’s Music Dictionary, 
article, ‘‘Slur.”’ 


Getting a Radio Start. 

Q. I am a student of voice and am inter- 
ested in becoming a Gospel singer over the 
radio. I am now living near a large city 
where there are three radio stations. Kindly 
advise me how to have an audition, and with 
whom. Also advise in what way do churches 
sponsor such programs?—O, D. 


A. Better get into touch by correspondence, 
with the local stations first. You must have 
something special, new, “different” in voice, 
style, program, and power to “put over” your 
message, to get paying work over the radio. 
See the pastor of one of the large churches in 
the city you name, about the question of 
“sponsoring” your work. He will be able to 
direct you also to the Secretary of a “Home 
Mission” board who might possibly be inter- 
ested in your proposition. 
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EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of 
The University of Rochester 


Howard Hanson, Director 


Raymond Wilson, Assistant Director 


Courses lead to Degrees: Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Master of Arts 


in Music, Doctor of Philosophy in Music; Eastman School Certificate (Diploma) 


Registrations for 1935-36 and 1935 Summer 


Sessions Now Being Received 


Information regarding graduates obtainable for positions will be 
furnished on request 


Orchestras Broadcast Over NBC Bach Thursday 3:15 P.M. B. S. T. 


For information and Catalogues, Address 


Arthur H. Larson, Secretary-Registrar 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


Symphonic Orchestra. 


McHenry, Coad, Lyon, Ewing and others. 


ITHACA COLLEGE 
(formerly Ithaca Conservatory) 


DEGREES—BACHELOR OF SCIENCE—BACHELOR OF MUSIC 


Courses for SUPERVISORS of Music—(a) The Vocal Course—(b) The Instrumental 
Course—(c) The Combination Course (including Church Music). 


APPLIED Music—Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Instruments of the Concert Band and 


Dairy REHEARSALS—Band, Orchestra, Chorus,° A Cappella Choir under Beeler, 


SUMMER SESSION June 25—August 17. 
ADDRESS The Registrar, Ithaca College, 1 Dewitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Devoted to Music, Drama 
and Physical Education. 


; 


College of Fine Arts 


" Syracuse University 
Degrees: Bachelor of Music 


Master of Music 


Piano, Piano Teacher Training, Voice, 
Violin, Organ, Cello, Harp, Composition, 
Public School Music 
All the advantages of a large University. Special 
dormitory, with 35 practice pianos for women 
music students, 5 pipe organs 
SUMMER SESSION July 8 to Aug. 16 
For bulletin address 
Dean H. L. BUTLER 
Room 35, College of Fine Arts 

Syracuse, N. Y. 


SUMMER MUSIC SCHOOL 
Musicianship and Pedagogical Music Course 
for Teachers. 

How beginners play with good tone, good 
position and fluency. 

Special work for Rhythm and Harmony. 
Sight Singing without ‘‘do-re-mi,'’ “numbers,” 
“intervals.” 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
103 East 86th St. New York City 


Answering Etude Adver- 
‘tisements always pays 
and delights the reader. 


FRANTZ PROSCHOWSKI 
SUMMER MASTER CLASS 
July 8th—August 17th 


Work accredited at leading 
New York University 


“Proschowski Singing School,” pub- 
lished by Presser, subject matter for 
lecture classes. 

For information address 


Secretary 
205 WEST 57TH ST., NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 


iene 23% Theatre 


(40th Year) Graduates: Lee Tracy, Peggy Shannon, Una Merkle, Fred 
Astaire, Zita Johann, Mary Pickford, Alice Joyce, ete, rama, Dance, 
Musical Comedy, Opera, Vocal, and Musio for Stage, Talking Pictures, 
Broadcasting, Teaching, Platform Art, and Personal Development— 
Culture. Alyiene Art Theatre appearances while learni! 


For Catalog 3 write Sec. Ely, 66 West 86th St., N.Y. . 


WANTED: A REPRESENTATIVE 
in every town to 


Train Children’s Voices 
High grade work with excellent remuneration 
LoutisE WEIGESTER SCHOOL 
160 West 73rd St. New York 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


of the : 
JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ERNEST HUTCHESON, Dean 


OSCAR WAGNER, Asst. Dean 


Thorough instruction in all branches of musical education. Private lessons 
in all standard instruments, courses in theory and composition, normal 
courses for teachers, methods of group training for children, preparatory 
courses for children, extension courses, and many others. 

Public School Music course leading to degree of Bachelor of Science with 


Major in Music. 


Catalog on request. 
120 Claremont Avenue, New York 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL of MUSIC and ARTS 


310 West 92nd Street, New York City (At Riverside Drive) 
RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 


Special Summer Courses 


In New York City and Greenwood Lake, fifty miles from New York City. 
Starting May 15th Students can enter any day, six and ten weeks courses. 
Regular faculty of celebrated American and European artists in attend- 
ance all summer. Dormitory in school building, piano in every room, 


private baths. 


Rates reduced one-half from $300: to $150 for entire 


course including room and board. Without room and board $75. Cer- 
tificates and diplomas given. Students studying in New York School have the 
advantage of spending week-ends at our beautiful country school on Greenwood 
Lake with no extra expense. Bathing, boating, tennis, horse-back riding, fishing 


and mountain scenery unsurpassed. 
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Com position by Correspondence 


Novel fee Course for begin- 
ners, orfor Musicteachers _ 
Easy desiring to teview this impor- 
tant work to their advantage. 
B For Music lovers who seek a 
Useful 


thorough understanding of 
this subject. 


CHOOL of MUSIC 
of TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
1812 Spring Garden St., 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Instrumental and Vocal Instruction. 
Individual lessons. Certificates and 
Degree Courses. No High School Educa- 
tion required except for the Bachelor of 
Music Course. 

THADDEUS RICH, Mus. Doc., Dean 


CHOOL of MUSIC 


of TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


JUNIATA COLLEGE 
HUNTINGDON, PA. 
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In New York City 


RICHARD McCLANAHAN 


SUMMER CLAss 
* 


Matthay Principles applied to a graded 
course of music. 
Suitable for either teachers or players. 


12 class-lessons, private lessons. 
July 8 to August 16 


Particulars from 
806 Steinway Bldg. 
113 West 57th Street, New York City 


K ATHERINE CAREY 
Successor to Mrs. BABCOCK’S 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL 


and EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church Concert and School Positions Secured 


Carnegie Hall, New York Tel. Circle 7-2634 


INCREASE YOUR 
INCOME! 


Easily—Substantially—Pleasantly 
Take Subscriptions for 
THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 
—Write ‘or particulars — 
(2 CHESTNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Study Projects — 


\L INSTRUMENT PICTURES 


' BOOK  CUT-OUTS—ORCHESTRAL 
G SET-UPS—INSTRUMENT_ DE- 

TIONS AND RANGES—For Music Ap- 

jon Classes, Concert Goers and Radio 
Se 

xcellent pictures of instruments and also 

hem being performed upon. Full details 
ng up an orchestra in miniature. 

Dpy $1.00 a dozen 


SUGGESTIONS 0 
TO MEET ANY 
| STUDIES IN MUS 
| MADE GLADLY ON REQUEST 


PIANO 


arte Any of These Dependable 
Group Instruction Books 
May Be Had for Examination 

i ALL IN ONE (Melody— 

JSIC Rhythm—Harmony) 

im By Robert Nolan Kerr $1.00 


Bo MY FIRST EFFORTS IN 
THE PIANO CLASS 
$1.00 


MUSIC PLAY FOR 
EVERY DAY 
In 4 Books Each, 40¢ 


A wonderful book for 
classes of beginners 5 
to 8 yrs. old. 


lications 
PHIA, PA. 


yr cannot be over-emphasized. 
| @ picture or two of eminent 
nding thus before the mirror, 
comparisons and corrections may be made with the pictures—HeEpcEs 


“T eacher—Mother”’ 


To THH ETUDE: 

Fortunate, indeed, is the family, the mother 
of which knows something of music. And 
luckier still, if, as so many have done, she has 
not discontinued her practice and study after 
marriage. It is indeed quite a task for the 
teacher-mother to find time for lessons. . On 
the other hand, as the years roll on and one 
looks back, the importance of that training 
looms out as one of the most praiseworthy 
achievements of a mother’s life. 

The arrival, each month, of THE BPrups, 
tends to keep up the alertness of an entire 
musically inclined family. It seems to compel 
each one, by its ever interesting and original 
cover design, to explore its contents and to 
try its always distinctive and refined selec- 
tions. And the Junior Department which, to 
me, seems better with every issue, brings a 
goodly store of youthful reading and desirable 
teaching pieces. In my own experience, THN 
Erupe® is a continual reminder to keep up prac- 
tice—a spur to ambition, 

The teacher-mother will find the duet to be 
one of her greatest aids. This sort of com- 
panion playing makes the child feel that he 
is perfecting a big undertaking all by himself. 
It makes him more careful about bringing out 
true tones and more ambitious in his desire 
to play his part as thoroughly and masterfully 
as does his teacher-mother. It improves his 
sense of rhythm. And truly, the picture pre- 
sented by the tiny boy or girl, playing a duet 
with mother, is a beautiful one, and long to 
be remembered by everyone who sees it. 

Saturday afternoon, when the week’s duties 
can be planned on being completed, is an excel- 
lent time for the lesson. The same hour each 
week should be set aside for this. Additional 
aid and hints during at least the first practice 
hour will do wonders toward a smooth begin- 
ning. It is not necessary to sit with the child 
each time. Careful and thorough training in 
simple scales and finger exercises will build 


Musical Words Explained 
By Harry FarJBon 


Within the compass of a small booklet this 
scholarly American-born musician of London 
has crowded a deal of just that sort of in- 
formation for which both music student and 
layman are looking. It clears up_ such 
troublous doubts as the difference between 
Harmony and Counterpoint ; between a Sym- 
phony and a Concerto; the application of the 
word Opus; and several dozen others of these 
terms so teasing to the uninitiated into musi- 
cal minutiae. 

Pages: 27. 

Price: $.40. 

Publishers: .Oxford University Press. 


Yearbook 1934 
Music Educators National Conference 


A handbook containing the proceedings of 
the last Music Educators National Confer- 
ence, including the addresses delivered before 
this body so important in the musical life of 
our country. Who will not have broadened 
his outlook upon the problems of better music 
teaching by reading these authoritative dis- 
courses on such live themes as “Social Bet- 
terment through Art”; “Education through 
Music’; ‘Music and Leisure Time”; ‘An Out- 
look on Festivals and Contests’; “The Ele- 
mentary Choir’; ‘Influence of Study of Musi- 
eal Talent’ and “Music Instruction by 
Radio” ? 

Added to all this are instructive reports 
as to musical conditions, activities, and music 
teaching throughout the land. 

Pages : 437. 

Price : $2.50. 

Publishers : Music Educators National Con- 
ference. 


Epitome of Piano Technique 
By TOBIAS MarTHAY 


Within the boards of this small volume, one 
of the greatest piano teachers of our gen- 
eration has given a digest of the principles 
which have made it possible for him to de- 
velop several of the leading pianists of this 
first third of the twentieth century. Liberal 
technical exercises and plates showing advan- 
tageous hand positions illuminate the text. 

A booklet that should be in the library of 
every student and teacher of piano playing. 

Pages : 60. 

Price : $1.50. 

Publishers : Oxford University Press. 


Problems of Tone Production 
in Violin Playing 
By Cari Firscu 

One of the most vital of all the elements 
necessary to good violin playing is treated in 
this book, in the masterly fashion that one 
would naturally expect from an artist and 
pedagogue of Mr. Flesch’s standing. With the 
text liberally illustrated by technical examples 
from various sources, and with several pages 
of exercises, there is rr ee material to give 
one a thorough insight into the problem of 
producing a good violin tone. 

To mention such chapter headings as 
“Mechanical Requirements of Tone Produc- 
tion’; “Tone Production and Equipment for 
Playing”; “Tone Production an eft Hand 
Technic’; “Tone Production and Bowing 


LETTERS FROM Erupg FRienps- 


MusicaL Booxs REVIEWED 


THE ETUL 


the desired foundation. Little by little, m 
difficult phases may be presented and quiel 
mastered. 

Sometimes, of course, the mother’s lim 
knowledge of music may not take the child 
a very advanced plane in this education, 
if her own teacher was a proficient one, ; 
at least can build a good foundation, t 
the necessary early rudiments, and even 
turn her charge over to a desirably quali 
instructor, 

Let us have more teacher-mothers ! Th 
all those first few lessons let them look towar 
the future when they will be proud to re 
that they had the initiative and courag 
give their children a gift more precious 
haps, than any other. “Time well spent” ¥ 
be her verdict when, in later years, asked 
others, who taught them to play, she heat 
them proudly answer, “My Mother !’”’ a 

—BeEnrTHA M. Huston 


How They Got a Piano 


To Tue ETuvE: 

I have in mind a very human character 
in the time of depression went in for mar 
She had spent her twenty-three years in s 
of the piano, and naturally became quite 
tached to the art. : 

The girl’s family did not think it feasib 
to give her the family piano and, with the § 
band working away from home every day, 
wife became very lonesome without the chai 
to practice. The husband, seeing t p 
ahead, bought her a grand piano and we 
debt for it, as they were comparatively 

However, through complete codpera 
they paid for it in three years, the wife 
ing herself all but the bare necessities. _ 
appreciative artists would be able to ac 
plish so much in the face of depression. T 
is something which the average citizen wo 
not understand. 


—ALDONA WALLACE, Ohio 


Technic’; ‘Tone Production and Bowing 
rieties”; “Tone Production and Dynam’ 
“Tone Production and Fingering’ and ‘4 
Production and Choice of Bowing Varieti 
is but to give a taste of the analytical 
technical feast awaiting the reader or stuc 
of this excellent book. , 
Pages : 23. 5 = 
Price : $1.25. 
Publishers : Carl Fischer, Inc. 
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Modern Harmony 


An Elementary Analysis 
By HitpaA ANDREWS * 


In a most concise and authoritative 1 
ner this little book presents an analysis of 1 
harmonic structure involved in much of ¢ 
present day music. While seemingly hole¢ 
no special brief for modern music as such, 1 
author apparently feels, nevertheless, 
some of the prejudice against “modern: 
may be allayed by a better understandi 
its development and the realization that 
strangeness is not organic’ and that it 
imposed on solidly evolutionary foundatio 
The whole range of harmonic technic 
brought under analysis and, “by obsery: 
the evolution of that technic through 1 
four centuries of its existence, we may co 
to see the twentieth century harmony as 1 
true child of the nineteenth century.’ : 
A practical feature of the book is the fé 
that the many illustrations shown are 
wherever possible, from piano works. 
accessible or likely to be fairly well k 

Pages: 38. 

Price : $1.00. . ‘ 
Publishers : Oxford University Press. — 


Practical Lessons in Music Appreciati 
by Means of the Gramophone 


By Percy A, SCHOLES 


Here we have within the scope of a sm 
pamphlet a rather comprehensive outline 
the steps necessary to the appreciation of 
spirit of the best in music. Careful outli 
are given as to how to plan the work; % 
there is an introduction by the learned B 
ish musician, Sir W. Henry Hadow. : 

Pages : 28. ( 

Price : $.35. : 

Publishers : Oxford University Press, 


The Art of Enjosiaag Music 
By SieMUND SPADTH E 
A book that should help much in the p 
larizing of musical kn OW aan : 
is in a language which can understood 
all. It begins with the “Fundamentals 
Time” and traces its way on through | 
“Forms of Triple and Duple Rhythm 
“Fundamentals of Melody” and ‘“Patte 
Harmony” till it arrives at “The Fun 
mentals of Tone Color” and thence to | 
“Sonata Form” and the larger and smal 
forms of composition, till almost every 
cones desire of the inquirer has been sat 
ed. ; 
There are also a “Biographical st 
Composers,” a “Glossary Common Musi 
Terms” to a comprehensive “Index” wh 
becomes one of the most valuable adjuné 
the book, by bringing its treasures readi 
hand. 451 te 
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Advance of Publication 
Offers—Tlay 1935. 


All of the Forthcoming Publications 
in the Offers Listed Below are Fully 
Described in the Paragraphs Follow- 
ing. These Works are in the Course of 
Preparation. The Low Advance Offer 
Prices Apply to Orders Placed Now, 
with Delivery to be Made When 
Finished. 


HE CATHEDRAL CHOIR—ANTHEM COLLEC- 
TION 
YUCATIONAL VOCAL TECHNIQUE—SHAW AND 
LINDSAY—TWO BOOKS, EACH..u.....csseseseeereese 40 
INDAMENTAL TECHNICAL STUDIES—VIOLIN— 
DouNIS 


hOWN-UP BEGINNER'S BOOK—FoR THE PIANO .40 
TITLE CLAssics—ORCHESTRA—ParTS, EACH.... .15 
PraNo ACCOMPANIMENT 
IANO FUN WITH FAMILY AND FRIENDB............ -60 
HILOMELIAN THREE-PART CHORUS COLLEC- 


TION—WOMEN’S VOICES oo...ececeescesesssceseereenee 30 
08 Roy Prery’s THIRD PosITION VIOLIN 
Book—C.ass OF PRIVATE INSTRUCTION........ 30 


‘HE Cover For Tuis Monty 


There is no need to 
identify the portrait 
on the cover of THE 
Erupe this month. 
Perhaps no other 
great master com- 
poser has been the 
portrait subject for 
the talented pen, pen- 
cil, brush or etching 
work of artists as 
Beethoven has been. 
This man who never 
other than in his own thoughts, a 
of the music he created, was a straight- 
rd and independent soul who, because 
genius that lifted him into realms not 
ble by others, often seemed to be 
apart and very much alone despite 
ost of admiring friends. 
dwig van Beethoven was born December 
770, in Bonn, a charming town on the 

Rhine. At the age of four his study 
“music started, his father teaching him 
iano and violin. It was his loving mother 
helped the little fellow on through the 
ips of life brought about by the 
s sternness and his shortcomings in 
ding an adequate living for his family. 

early age of thirteen, Beethoven was 
ing music, playing an organ in church, 
| was playing in an orchestra while keep- 

up his own study. He went to Vienna 
‘ een and there played for Mozart, who 
diately recognized his genius. He re- 
to Bonn because of his mother’s 
s, and after her death would have 
ed there but for the advice of Haydn 
told the then twenty-two year old 
hoven to go to Vienna and continue the 
pment of his talents there. 
ethoyen was a great pianist as well as 
composer. Although his hearing was 
when he was about thirty, he composed 
of his great symphonies while so af- 
_ Beethoven died March 26, 1827. 
life’s history in reality eclipses the 
gs of famous authors. 
e books on Beethoven’s ls oh A 
Biography of Beethoven by James 
Bere Pics, Beethoven, Child’s Own 
of Great Musicians, by Thomas Tapper 
and Beethoven, the Creator by Ro- 
nd ($5.00). 
umes of Beethoven’s music are 
tas (Presser Collection, $2.50); 
Complete (Two Vols., Each $3.00) ; 
1 Selections for Piano ($1.00); 
Piano Compositions (75c); and Seven 
s ( 
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A Bulletin of Interest for All Music Lovers — 


A Turititinc ExAMPLE 


@ The day after the great earthquake and fire in San Francisco, 
before the ashes were even cool, the remarkable people of the 
Western Metropolis started to rebuild immediately. Now San 
Francisco is a pride to the entire land. 

There are some teachers at the present time who are bewailing 


their losses in the great depression and doing very little about 


rebuilding. They should remember that in the past five years 
a new teaching generation has come along and the country is 


now alive with opportunity. 


To meet this opportunity, be sure to keep in touch with our 


latest editions and our new teaching pieces. We will gladly send 
to you upon request a selection to suit your needs. 


SuMMER Music CLassEs 


There was a time, in many localities, when 
the music teaching season began in Septem- 
ber or October and extended until May or 
June. After which, both teacher and students 
proceeded to forget all about music until the 
chill winds of Autumn again called them in- 
doors. (And then spent weeks trying to 
make up lost ground.) 

No one denies the value of a vacation. It 
is well known that renewed energy is ob- 
tained by complete relaxation, but the in- 
telligent, aggressive, wide-awake American 
teacher and student could not long tolerate 
such lengthy inactivity as a Summer of com- 
plete idleness. 

Years ago musicians began to use Summer 
hours for advancement as well as recreation. 
Classes were formed for the study, an hour 
or two each week, of such subjects as music 
history, theory, harmony, etc. The music 
schools kept open their doors for special 
classes, largely attended by those unable to 
take the regular course of study, and today 
there is hardly an_ educational institution 
that does not specialize in helpful, intensive 
Summer courses. 

Many teachers now form Summer music 
history classes, using Young Folk’s Picture 
History of Music, (Cooke) ($1.00) for the 
juvenile students and Standard History of 
Music (Cooke) ($1.50) for students of teen 
ages and older. Music lovers will be found 
everywhere, glad to take up the study of 
harmony and composition with such an in- 
teresting text book as Harmony Book for 
Beginners (Orem) ($1.25) for the older 
students, or the conversationally presented 
Composition for | Beginners (Hamilton) 
($1.00) for younger students. Dr. Percy 
Goetschius’ new work, The Structure of 
Music ($2.00) makes a good text book for 
Summer classes in composition as does also 
Theory and Composition of Musie (Orem) 
($1.25), the “follow-up” book of the same 
author’s harmony work. 

Many ambitious piano students devote a 
few hours each day or week to improving 
their technic, using such books as Complete 
School of Technic (Philipp) ($2.00), Master- 
ing the Scales and Arpeggios (Cooke) ($1.50) 
or one of the fine special study books in the 
“Music Mastery Series.” A catalog of this 
series will be sent FREE, if requested, by 
the publisher. 

Vocal teachers and students can make 
many opportunities for musical improvement 
during the Summer months and so also can 
violinists and those interested in string and 
wind instruments. Witness the activities of 
the great High School Orchestra and Band 
Camps in Michigan, Maine and other parts 
of the country, the many worth while pro- 
grams presented by those attending camps 
sponsored by Boy Scouts, Camp-Fire Girls 


and similar organizations. 

Why not make this Summer a busy one, 
musically, in your life? Write THroporr 
Presser Co. for Summer Music Study sug- 
gestions, stating the classifications of music 
in which you are interested. Catalogs and 
helpful folders cheerfully supplied. 


EpuUCATIONAL VOCAL TECHNIQUE 
In Sone anp SPEECH 
By W. Warren SHaw 

In ConLasoration with Grorce L. Linpsay 


This work comprises a comprehensive 
course in fundamental vocal procedure and 
practical voice training. It is written for 
choral organizations and vocal classes in 
schools, but is equally useful for individual 
study. 

The material presented is based upon the 
principles of voice culture set forth by W. 
Wazren Shaw, a recognized authority on voice 
production, whose methods are endorsed by 
such celebrated artists as Lawrence Tibbett, 
Gladys Swarthout, Frederick Jagel, and 
others. The adaptation and arrangement of 
the work for use in schools and colleges has 
been made in collaboration with George L. 
Lindsay, Director of the Division of Music 
Education, Philadelphia. 

The plan of study consists of twenty-five 
units, each of which is based on a definite 
problem and is prepared in keeping with the 
most approved approach to the teaching- 
learning process. After brief preparatory ex- 
planation, interest is maintained by present- 
ing in each unit an educational song, the 
text of which contains vocal principles that 
produce definite experiences which are imme- 
diately defined in brief exercises. The cumu- 
lative power thus gained is capitalized by 
the study of a carefully selected art song 
which closes the unit. 

Educational Vocal Technique will be pub- 
lished in two volumes, and is offered in ad- 
vance of publication at the special cash price 
of 40 cents for each volume, postpaid. 


THE PHILOMELIAN COLLECTION 

For Turee-Parr Cuorus or Women’s 

d Voices 

There is a growing demand for good music 
for women’s voices particularly for three-part 
(S. 5. A.) numbers acceptable to groups of 
singers without extremely high or extremely 
low voices. As a rule three-part music is 
more effective than two-part and not as diffi- 
cult as four-part. The Philomelian Collection 
is designed to provide a pleasing variety of 
musical numbers for the average organization 
of women singers. Each original composition 
or arrangement in this volume has been se- 
lected because of its particular fitness in mak- 
ing up a well balanced whole. The advance 
of publication price is 30 cents, postpaid. 
Ready soon. 
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MUSIC STUDY 
EXALTS LIFE 


Prizes, Girts AND AWARDS FOR 
Stupy ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


This is the season when teachers and par- 
ents of music students are seeking to reward 
them for their efforts during the past year. 
For the convenience of our many friends in 
the music teaching profession, and of the 
parents, relatives and guardians of students 
we supply inexpensive designs in medals and 
musical jewelry, in diploma and certificate 
forms. Appropriate graduation or promotion 
gifts may be selected from a list of really fine 
books on musical literature that we publish. 

This year we are offering a brand-new 
diploma. or certificate form that will be wel- 
comed. A brief description of it may be 
interesting. It is printed on Crane’s 44 
Parchment Deed stock, probably the best 
obtainable, and is cut to the new popular 
size 10 x 8 inches. At the top center is an 
appropriate musical figure in vignette re- 


produced from a steel engraving. Then fol- 
lows the skeleton text: 
This Certifies that has 


completed in a satisfactory manner a 


Coumsesin pee ee ee Musics as 


follows 


DIPLOMA 
Given at 


This form also may be obtained with the 
words Certificate or Teacher's Certificate sub- 
stituted for Diploma. The price is only 25 
cents, postpaid. All copies will be mailed 
flat between heavy protecting boards. 

We are prepared to supply permanent 
holders for these new forms. One is a frame 
that can be hung on the wall or used as an 
easel and is priced at $1.50; the other is a 
folding case 10% x 17 inches when open, 
10% x 8% inches closed, bound either in 
leather or imitation leather and lined with 
moire. Various color combinations may be 
had—blue leather and white moire, red and 
gold, etc. The prices range from $1.00 to 
$2.50 each. This includes the stamping in 
gold on these cases of the words Diploma, 
Certificate, etc., and the name of the schook-: 
or teacher. The individual pupil’s name will 
be stamped in gold for 25 cents additional. 
Gold seals, with any desired two-color cbm- . 
bination of ribbons, 5 cents extra. *— - 

Our usual stock of the familiar diploma 
and certificate forms is being maintained, as 
is also the fine selection of medals, brooches 
and clasp pins frequently used as awards for 
honor pupils. Presser’s Catalog of Musical 
Jewelry novelties gives a complete price list. 
A copy will be sent free, upon request. Prices 
of engraving on medals and engrossing ceérti- 
ficates cheerfully quoted. 

The above mentioned catalog also offers 
some suggestions of appropriate jewelry gifts 
for study accomplishments. However, many 
prefer to give a good book on some musical 
subject, such as: 


Musical Travelogues (Cooke). $3.00 
Stories of the Great Operas (New- 


ioaVi\ pte ee BES. Sot ee See 147 
Great Men and Famous Musicians 

on the Art of Music (Cooke) 2.25 
Descriptive Analyses of Piano 

Wiorksa(berry)): \5 <2 ai ees 2.00 
Music As An Educational and 

Social Asset (Barnes) — 2. 1.50 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 

Musicians. 6 Vols. (New Ed.) 18.00 


An album of music, a collection of songs 
or instrumental pieces, are some less expensive 
items suitable as awards or gifts. 

Call on “Presser Service” for anything in 
matters musical. Special attention given to 
special requests. As a matter of precautio 
place early your order for engrossing diplom 
or engraving medals. 
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Tue CATHEDRAL CHOIR 


A Couzection or Distinctive ANTHEMS 
For Cuorus-Cyoir 

In the making 
of anthem books 
careful consider- 
ation must be 
given to the 
probable make 
up of the aver- 
age choir; editors 
and publishers as 
a rule, for very 
good reasons, haye most frequently made al- 
lowances for volunteer and perhaps not 
specially capable singers. For this reason, 
many anthem collections do not provide as 
high a type of music as required by well- 
trained choirs with solo singing members. 
Our new Cathedral Choir is being compiled 
with special consideration for the more com- 
petent organization including a solo quartet. 
The anthems selected for this collection are 
by recognized composers and of a type ac- 
ceptable to directors who take pride in pro- 
viding devotional music that is both digni- 
fied and musical. The advance of publica- 
tion price is only 30 cents, postpaid. 


Tue “Bic Parapge” or Musica 
CELEBRITIES 


On page 196 of this issue Tar Eruper pre- 
sents another division, the 40th, in its “Big 


Parade” of artists, composers, conductors, 
musicians, teachers, music authorities and 
outstanding musical personalities. This divi- 


sion adds 44 more picture-biographies to this 
amazing collection which is covering, in alpha- 
betical order, the entire history of music. 

Those who have followed the series regular- 
ly each month find real pleasure in renewing 
acquaintance with old friends and favorites; 
in meeting leaders and workers in practically 
every field of musical endeavor; and in pre- 
serving each installment so that when com- 
pleted they will have an invaluable pictorial- 
biographical work representing one of the 
greatest undertakings in music journalism. 

New readers will find this unique feature 
increasingly interesting and worthwhile and 
can, if a complete set is desired, obtain 
separate copies of this month’s and any pre- 
vious month’s installment for the nominal 
price of 5 cents a sheet. 


FUNDAMENTAL TECHNICAL 
STUDIES 


For tot Youne VIoLINIstT 
By D. C. Dounis 


Presented in such a manner as to enable 
the young violin pupil to lay a solid technical 
foundation, this work prepares the student to 
meet successfully the demands of modern 
violin music. It has been written for those 
teachers who want to impart the elementary 
principles of violin playing in a more scien- 
tific and rational way. 

The author, a distinguished European vio- 
linist and pedagog, was for many years pro- 
fessor of violin at the State Conservatory in 
Salonica, Greece, during which time he de- 
veloped his original ideas concerning violin 
study. Prof. Dounis has taught in New York 
City and at the present time is located in 
Los Angeles. 

To assure a reference copy for your library 
before this advance of publication cash offer 
is withdrawn, send 15- cents at once for a 
single copy. 


Piano Fun witu FAmMILy AND 
FRIENDS 


The compilers are most anxious to please 

the hundreds of advance subscribers for this 
work by presenting a book chock-full of good 
things for hours of home or studio enter- 
tainment. Considerable research has been 
necessary and many of the stunts have been 
arranged, or composed, especially for this 
volume. This has caused some delay and 
we hope it has not inconvenienced any sub- 
seriber. We can promise a unique and in- 
teresting volume when this is completed and 
feel confident that everyone who secures a 
copy will be more than satisfied. 
_Of course, the special advance of publica- 
tion offer is still in effect this month and 
anyone wishing a copy when the book is 
published may order now at the special price 
f 60 cents, postpaid, 


Ros Roy Pegry’s Tuirp PosiTIon 
Vion Boox 
For Crass or Private InstRucTION 


To the young student of the violin, the 
study of the third position marks a real ad- 
vancement in his progress. The conscientious 
teacher, with a demonstration of the possi- 
bilities of shifting from first to third, can 
bring his pupil to approach this study with a 
great deal of enthusiasm and anticipation. 
The pupil can grasp easily the glissando in 
his teacher’s playing which is so lacking in 
his own efforts, and he will observe the 
pleasing quality of tones produced in the 
higher position. 

The third position should not be taken up 
until the student has a thorough grasp of 
the first position, and this usually requires 
about one year of study. But the third posi- 
tion may and should be taken up immediate- 
ly following the first position, and because of 
the great importance of the third position, 
one year of study well may be given to it. 
For the purpose of supplying the best: possi- 
ble material for this study, we are pleased 
to present this new book devoted entirely to 
the third position. 

The work is divided into five parts. Part 
I presents easy exercises introducing the new 
position. Part II includes carefully-edited 
studies which remain in the third position 
throughout. It is necessary that the pupil 
be thoroughly familiar with the new finger- 
ings in this. position before attempting to 
shift between positions, and plenty of melodi- 
ous studies are included for this purpose. 
Selected studies, for shifting to and from the 
open string make up Part III. This is most 
important in that both positions are used, 
yet the shifting occurs while playing on the 
open string. Part IV presents preparatory 
shifting exercises, including every possible 
shift between the four fingers; also exercises 
employing the octave harmonic on each 
string. The last part contains shifting 
studies selected and adapted from the best 
writers of violin material. 

We know of no other book which presents 
the third position in such a thorough and 
interesting way for the pupil and every violin 
teacher will want an examination copy of 
this work at our special pre-publication price 
of 30 cents a copy, postpaid. 


Grown-up BEGINNER’s Book 
For tHe Piano 


This instruction book, designed especially 
for students of a more mature mental and 
physical development, will meet the long- 
standing need of the teacher on the lookout 
for a suitable starting book for the older 
student. 

Although the usual juvenile-title and nurs- 
ery-rhyme type of material has been avoided, 
no detail of fundamental knowledge has been 
omitted. 

The chief feature of this work is the chord 
approach. After a few preliminary pieces in 
broken triad form, we come quite naturally 
and quickly to the chord. From this basis, 
all the necessary technical and_ theoretical 
knowledge is developed. 

This book will contain original pieces, ar- 
rangements from the masters, and a generous 
portion of old familiar song-melodies espe- 
cially arranged for this work. 

Opportunity for the progressive teacher to 
secure a reference copy and to make the 
earliest acquaintance with this book is af- 
forded by the special advance of publication 
offer, 40 cents a copy, postpaid. 


LitTLe CLassics 
Foto ror OrcuEestra 


The quick response to our first announce- 
ment of this new, easy-to-play orchestra col- 
lection is an indication of the prevailing 
interest in compositions of the masters made 
available for young orchestra players. No 
better assurance of sound musical appreciation 
can be made than that the immortal melo- 
dies of the classic composers become familiar 
at an early age. 

Certain new features of educational value 
are planned for this book and we feel sure 
that they will meet with the approval and 
appreciation of school music educators. 

In addition to the usual complete instru- 
mentation of the modern school orchestra, a 
part for Tenor Banjo will be published, with 
chord symbols for the use of other fretted 
instruments. Four Violin parts, 1st Violin, 


Obbligato A, Obbligato B, and 2nd Violin, 
are entirely within the first position, and a 
Solo Violin will provide an interesting part 
for players who have advanced to the third 
position. 7 


The special advance of publication cash ~ 


price for each part is 15 cents; for the piano 
accompaniment, 35 cents, postpaid. 


ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION 
Orrers WITHDRAWN 


We are publishing this month two of the 
most-sought-after works recently described in 
this -Publisher’s Monthly Letter. There is 
always a demand for tuneful recreation ma- 
terial for first’ grade students, both on the 
piano and violin. That this demand has 
increased and that readers have confidence in 
our publications is evidenced by many re- 
quests that we have on file for introductory 
copies of these two works. The special ad- 
vance of publication prices are now with- 
drawn and the books are placed on sale at 
all music stores. Copies are obtainable for 
examination from the publisher upon the 
usual liberal terms. 

Melody Joys for Girls and Boys is the title 
that has been given the book announced in 
these pages as First Grade Piano Collection. 
Filled with new and interesting first grade 
pieces, mostly by contemporary composers 
alive to the needs of the young student of 
today, this volume arrives at a most oppor- 
tune moment, as the teacher can give the 
young first year student a good start in learn- 
ing the pieces before placing the book in his 
hands for Summer vacation study and recre- 
ation. Price, 75 cents. 

Violin Vistas for First Position Players 
(with piano accompaniment) is a most appro- 
priately-named collection of graded pieces 
that will supply practically all the recreation 
material the average violin student will need 
while studying the first position. These 
tuneful pieces will present to the beginning 
student “vistas” of future accomplishments, 
will delight the parents of these students, 
and will build for the teacher a pupil in- 
terested in music study and one with whom 
he can make much more satisfactory progress. 
Price, 75 cents. 


SwINDLers ARE ACTIVE 


We wish to warn our musical friends to 
beware of unscrupulous men and women pos- 
ing as representatives of Tae Erupe Music 
Macazine. Pay no money to strangers un- 
less you are absolutely assured of their re- 
sponsibility. Be careful of the man_ or 
woman who presents a canvass that sub- 
scriptions are being taken “to pay college 
tuition.” Almost invariably, these canvasses 
are fakes and the man offering them has 
neither desire nor intention of going to any 
college. 

Sign no contract and pay no cash until 
you have carefully read the receipt or con- 
tract which the canvasser offers you. Do 
not accept any ordinary “stationery store 
receipt” for money paid. The representatives 
of Tae Erupr Music Magazine invariably 
carry the official receipt of the publisher, 
Theodore Presser Co., authorizing them to 
collect money in our name. Help us to pro- 
tect you from swindlers, 


Premium WorKERS 


Many of our musical friends obtain fine 
merchandise which is given in exchange for 
Erups Music Magazine subscriptions. Your 
immediate circle of acquaintances will yield 
many an Erupe subscription. These may 
be applied toward any of the rewards offered. 
Send post card for complete catalog of these 
gifts. There are many articles illustrated 
which you will desire and can secure without 
one penny cash outlay. 


Erupe SusscripTION REPRESENTA- 
TIVES WANTED 


Many music teachers stimulate interest in 
music study among their pupils and add 
substantially to their personal income by 
inducing students to subscribe for Tue 
Erupe Music Macazine. We pay substan- 
tial cash commissions on each $2.00 sub- 
scription secured (not your own). Write 
the Agency Division, Tue Erupe Music 
Macazine for further details. 
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NICHOLAS MIASKOVSKY’S “Symph¢ 
No. 13, in B-flat minor” had its Ameri 
premiére when given on the program | 
November fifteenth, of the Chicago § 
phony Orchestra, with Frederick Stock 
ducting. It is said that the composer | 
expressed a desire that Dr. Stock shou 
the honor of this premiere because of hi 
terest in the music of Russian composers. 1) 
new work, in but one movement, is repor 
to have more of the character of an extal 
scherzo episode than of the classic sympho | 

¢——-_—__-_—__ }- | 

ARTIST STUDENT CONCERTS, w 
the assistance of professional artists, is | 
new movement launched in Los Ang 
Programs are given five nights of the 
in a theater seating eight hundred, with ¢ 
portunities for appearance with a sympho 
orchestra, and with a small charge of adm) 
sion to defray expenses. Leading teach) 
and. music merchants are sponsoriiegg 
enterprise. Fl 

(ee = 

FRITZ KREISLER, received on his 
sixtieth birthday the coveted diamond fi 
of honor of the City of Vienna, which ° 
presented by the Burgomaster, as sign’ 


<> 
OTTO KLEMPERER, former con 
of the Berlin State Opera, and who al 
has been for one season the leader of 
Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra, is 
nounced as having signed a contract to 
come for three years the artistic head of 1 
organization and to conduct at least 
months of each winter season of concerts. 
won ovation after ovation on his appear: 
as guest conductor, for the first seven wee 
of the new year, of the Philadelphia 
chestra. | 


D 


ARCHBISHOP REDWOOD, of Wi 
ton, New Zealand, who recently passed 
at the age of ninety-five, was a brillian 
linist and owner of a Stradivarius instrum 

<¢§ ——_—___———__ 9 

THE CENTENARY of the death o 
lini has been celebrated in Holland by 
formances of his “La Sonnambula” 
Municipal Theater of Amsterdam and 
Hague. ; q 

— ee 


COMPETITIONS... 


A PRIZE of One Hundred Dollars, 
Anthem with English text and no rest1 
as to length, is offered by the H. W. 
Company, under the auspices of the Ami 
Guild of Organists. Manuscripts m 
sent, not later than May 1, 1935, to the H. 
Gray Company, 159 East 48th Street, Ne 
York City, from whom further particula 
may be had on application. 


+<§ ——___________—_ 


THE WALTER DAMROSCH FELLOW 
SHIP in the American Academy in Rom 
open for competition. It provides for tw 
years of study at the Villa Medici of 
with six months of travel each year, for visi 
ing leading music centers of Europe and mal 
ing personal acquaintance with eminent ci 
posers and musicians, along with oppo! 
ties to conduct his own compositions. O 
to unmarried male citizens of the Un 
States, not over thirty years of age. Furt 
particulars to be had from Roscoe Guern: 
101 Park Avenue, New York City. 

ee it ‘ 

A PRIZE of one hundred dollars is 
fered to American composers by the Eury 
Chorus of Philadelphia, for a compositio: 
three or more parts, for women’s voices, ¥ 
or without accompaniment and solos. M 
uscripts must be in the hands of the co 
mittee not later than October Ist, 1935. | 
further information address Eurydice Cho 
Award Committee, 251 South 18th St 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. r 

he 3 

THE EMIL HERTZKA PRIZE for 1 
is open for international competition, foi 
musico-dramatic work—opera, ballet or p 
tomime, Manuscripts may be submitted 
January 1, 1936; and full information } 
be had by writing to Dr. Gustav Se 
Opernring 3, Vienna 1, Austria. 
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A FAVORITE 
COMPOSER 


lS Le a ee ee eee 


Each month we propose in the Publisher's Monthly Letter to give 
mention of a composer who, by reason of the marked favor in 
which music buyers of today hold his compositions, is entitled to 
designation as a favorite composer of piano music, 


PAUL WACHS 


In the compositions of the French 
mposers there is a grace, a charm, a 
intiness that is unique. While they, 
course, write and have written, in 
e larger forms, for other instruments, 
id for the voice, it is in the realm of 
ino literature that their achievements 
e most notable. 
Among the modern French composers 
piano music probably none has to his 
edit more successes than Paul Wachs. 
fn in Paris, September 18, 1851, he 
riy displayed remarkable talent “and 
$s parents were induced to send him to 
e Paris Conservatoire where he studied 
Marmontel, Duprato, Victor Masses and the 
mparable Cesar. Franck. 
urally, Wachs aspired to success as an or- 
and he carried off the first prize in organ 
‘ving while a student under his_ illustrious 
He became the successor of Saint-Saens 
1e of the foremost churches in Paris and dur- 
Bibi period produced treatises on Improvisa- 
, Plain-Song, Harmony and Counterpoint 
“reveal the thoroughness of his foundation 
ining and the seriousness of his bent. 


light and effervescent piano composi- 
tions that today, more than ever, are 
sought after and played by teacher 
and student, by every pianist who ap- 
preciates the beauty and grace, the dash 
and sparkling brilliancy of such num- 
bers as Shower of Stars, Capricante, 
Rosy Fingers and others. 

Art will always find room for the 
water colors, the etchings and the pas- 
tels, and the compositions of men like 
Wachs, Raff and Godard, and women 
like Chaminade, will ever find a place 
in the repertoire of the pianist, in the 
teaching curriculum of the sensible 
teacher, in the hearts of talented pupils and the 
lovers of real melody in music. 

There is nothing particularly intricate in the 
compositions of Paul Wachs; most of them re- 
quire considerable finger dexterity, however. 
Would that we had today more composers with 
the gift of melody and the ability to dress their 
inspired themes with the attractive garb that 
graces the compositions of this eminent French 
musician. Paul Wachs died at his residence, 
Saint Mandé, France, July 6, 1915. 


Compositions of Paul Wachs 
PIANO SOLOS 


But Wachs’ name will live on and on in the 
it. No. Title crac Price 
(51 Aigrettes, Les. Valse Caprice.. 4 z $0.50 
BGPATADESCUE! o.0 i or ese ness 344 40 
84 Balancelle. Swing Song.. < no) 
Bpebirds Of Passage......o...0.0-s00 4 50 
950 Capricante. Marche de Concert 5 50 
86 Elegante. Mazurka de Salon S 40 
Deer dIty PIN Gers siceee swe cccrcevese 50 
Memmtrisettes, LCS) so... c cee ta ne aees 4 -50 
18 Graces, Le. Marche Elégante.. 34% 30 
Seataha, Tarantelle .........++-5 34 50 
191 Kangourou, Le .......-...---000s 5 50 
5 Loy’st Thou Me? Valse...... 4% -40 
70 Madrileha. Fantasie Espagnole 4% 50 
98 March of the Flower Girls....... é) “3h5) 
300 Muscadins, Les. Marche Elé- 

PNIME at tiepre mi sic vis sian eles wae ae 5 50 
997 Musette et Tambourin. Scene 

RUMBTIGUE® dosicies siovacevs.cce vee 2y8 35 


PIANO DUETS 


379 Capricante. Marche de Concert 5 $0.70 
784 Graces, Le. Marche Elégante.. 3 35 
97 Madrilena. Fantasie Espagnole 4 70 
134 March of the Flower Girls....... 3 40 


Cat. No. Title Grade Price 
4022 Myrtles. Valse de Salon....... 4 $0.50 
2674 Mystery. Valse Caprice oo) 35 
2486 Rawanlew ser ayaa cstliec <2 .30 
15903 Pendant la Mazurka . Ae | -40 
9021 Rose and Butterfly............... 4 -50 
23801 Rose Blanche. Valse de Salon 5 50 
4159 Rosy Fingers. Les Ongles Roses. 

Valse ElEGONTE: Sroticccelcnwe. 50 
24128 Sandman’s Serenade ........... 1% -30 
4251 Shower of Stars. Pluie 

@Htotles. Oaprice: ....cc-.-0s 5 .50 
1876 Song of the Bathers............. 4 .60 
6769 Song of the Spinning Wheel.... 4 -50 
4564 Vialses Bitudes Wiss Jsiwcmistictele cuales on 4 -50 
5795 Venetian Gondolas. Barcarolle 4 .40 
9093 With Lofty Stride. UHlancée. 

Mazurka de Salon............ 3 40 
11685 Muscadins, Les. Marche Elé- 

OGISUEL Cinsatelaielopaniaisis desi eisai $0.60 
11501 Myrtles. Valse de Salon....... 4 .70 
7621 Rosy Fingers. Valse Hlégante. 4 70 
7946 Shower of Stars. Pluie d’Etoiles 3-4 60 


BroApway LIGHTs 


Many 
times the 
letters spell- 


ing the name 
of a show 
have been 
fixed into 
place on the 
electric sign 
frames of the 
4 theatres. in 
great theatrical district of New York. 
time a new title was put into place, 
meant that the writers, producers, and 
ten a publisher also, had such confidence 
the merit of the piece as to put a lot of 
work and a huge amount of money 
its production. 

ime and again the hopes and judgments 
e experts were for naught. Down came 
lighted letters to be replaced by others. 
, however, stayed and shone out over 
dway crowds night after night, continu- 
in their places because the ones who 
ht the tickets decreed these productions 


ic publications have a higher per- 
tage of successes than Broadway shows, 
some flash up as new publications and 
soon show that they have not the 
hing” to hold attention over a long 
Others, like the Broadway successes, 
favor and stay on and on. 

se are the selections which come up for 
printings and these are the publications 
hich it is profitable for active music work- 
to know. Below are some which ap- 
d on last month’s printing order. Any 
ese may be secured for examination. 


4 SHEET MUSIC—PIANO SOLOS 
No. Title and Composer Grade Price 


84 The Little Drum Major 

(Mareh)—Engel ....... 1% $0.25 

3 Dollie Waltz—Baldwin ... 1% 25. 

1 A Winter Tale—Anthony.. 21% 225 

0 Cabin Dance—Baines .... 2% 25 

Hickory Sticks—Renk . 2% 20 

28 Wing Foo—Burleigh ..... 3 30 
6 Swaying Daffodils — Over- 

PB s.2 5 < Siskel s'e ataleisierc 8% 50 
Blves—Rogers .......... 35, 
Twilight on he River— 

CUD SG a A ra: 40 


SHEET MUSIC—PIANO SOLOS (Cont'd) 


Cat. No. Title and Composer Grade Price 
23173 Satanella (Mazurka)— 

Schmeidler 2 oh ows oo 4 $0.40 
13009 Believe Me If All Those 

Endearing Young Charms 

(Left Hand Alone)— 

DUNCOR OV Bea CLO ES ORDO O 4 125 
15909 Impromptu—Strickland 5 Bd 
13414 a la Jeunesse (Valse)— 

SORUTC. tiara seh eva niatetete 7 -70 


6374. Sala Diets weohoeek fe 2 
15315 A Sleigh Ride—Clark .... 3 


SHEET MUSIC—TWO PIANOS, 
FOUR HANDS 
30057 Norwegian Dance—Gricg.. 3% 
16953 Grande Valse Caprice— 
DINGEVUNANME <8 tiie. «60.000 4 
MUSIC MASTERY SERIES 
13343 Second Grade Study (Ten 
Characteristic Studies in 
Rhythm and Hepression) 
—MOTrrviBON whecicevives 2 
8685 Twelve Melodious Studies 


in Embellishments—Sar- 
torio 


PIANO SOLO COLLECTION 
Boy’s Own Book of Piano Pieces....... $0.75 


PIANO FOUR HAND mc a 
Very Mirseoiet 8 Ok iris nism ctalernle $0. 
Sousa Four Hand Album—Sousa Cha On aie 


SHEET MUSIC—VOCAL SOLOS 
4969 The Shrine (/igh)—OCadman... 
12269 O Perfect Love (Low)—Bur- 
LOLS Wir eiota) «Nera anteterete ie) sie tebaneve eines 
26132 Candle Light (Mother’s Day) 
(Low)—Cadman f 
SHEET MUSIC—VIOLIN AND PIANO 
13471 Dreamland Valse — Green- 
DOKL Uitmcraes FoWsl eis a eatin eat res 2 $0.50 


OCTAVO—MIXED VOICES, SACRED 
6280 Come and Worship the Lord— 


$1.00 
1.25 


$0.35 


BEROGDEE WES. whistle Ulews OR $0.12 
10189 I’m a Pilgrim—Ludebuehl...... 10 
20705 The World’s Prayer—Cadman... 10 
10929 I Will Extol Thee—Ohl........ i fs) 
21157 The Lord Is My Light—Stough- 
UOT Ee ceatats a seesatn ehsuenaiaiaes(ais snot A5 
35292 Saviour, Again to Thy Dear Name 
—Pinsuti-Vindl ...........4- 10 
35297 I Lay My Sins on Jesus—Camp.. pita 
35296 The Land Beyond—Pinsuti-Vinal 12 
OCTAVO—MIXED VOICES, Poe 
20836 Go Lovely Flower (S. A. _ 
TS CANMOTC=F CULO © foc) eae we ite a0 $0.10 
21160 A Eons of India—Rimnsky-Korsa- 
W—LEVENSON ...ceccvreveee 12 
20334 Night Divine—O ffenbach-Bliss. 10 


OCTAVO—WOMEN’S VOICES, SECULAR 
15597 Summer Idyl (Four Part, with 
Violin Obbl.)\—Berwald ...... Ps 


VIOLIN CLASP 
PIN 


oes 


Edged in gold, 
body of hard enamel, 
intiadon old violin 


Nos 24A Gold 


Dipped. .30c 
*No. 24B Gold 
Filled. .50c 


BANJO 


= 


Clasp Pin No. 29 
Stick Pin No. 59 
Gold Filled 
Gold Dipped 


Gold Filled ..... 50c 
Gold Dipped ....30c 


MEDAL 


This illustration is ex- 
act size. The name of re- 
cipient, or the date of 
presentation may be en- 
graved on the bar, or re- 
verse side of medal. 

*No. 2A 10K Gold. .$8.00 
*No. 2B Sterling 
i - 3.00 


Silver... 
*No. 2C Gold Filled. 4.00 
BROOCH 


A clasp pin of same de- 
sign as medal, without bar 
and chain. Engraving 
only on reverse side of 

pin. : 
No. 1A 10 K Gold. .£6.00 
*No, 1B eae 

a abenO 


*No. 1C Gold ‘Filled. 2°50 
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~G raduation and “Promotion 
GIFTS ano AWARDS 


®Medals, Brooches and Musical Jewelry Nov- 
elties are Most Appropriate and Attractive. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Under the illustrations below are the num- 
bers you use in ordering to indicate which 
style pin you want and whether it is a clasp 
or a stickpin. Where letters are given for 
qualities you should write one after number 
to indicate the quality wanted. The asterisk 
(*) indicates the clasp pin has a safety catch. 
Special Initials Engraved on Musical Jewelry 
Items Nos. 15, 35, 18, or 38—25 cents extra. 


PIANO CLASP PIN . 


A miniature grand 
piano in 


black and 


gold. 
Ono. 84A Gold 
Dipped, 
*No. 84B Gold 
Filled. 


-30c 
-50c 


LYRE AND WREATH PINS 


TREBLE CLEF 


PIN 
Clasp Pin 
No. 33 
Stick Pin 
No, 83 
Clasp Pin Clasp Pin Clasp Pin 
No. 17 No. 18 No, 19 
or or or 
Stick Pin Stick Pin Stick Pin LYRE 
No. 37 No. 38 No. 39 PIN 
Clasp Pin 
WINGED HARP PINS No. 2 
Stick Pin 
No. 40 
The two pins il- 
lustrated above come 
eS Zz ‘ in these qualities— 
; . A *A—10K Gold. .$1,25 
Clasp Pin Clasp Pin Clasp Bie 2 5 a 
No. 14 No. 15 No. 16 *B— Stecias Sil- z 
or PrOTLh aoe *C—Gold Filled 75 
Stick Pin Stick Pin Stick Pin : 
No. 34 No. 35 No. 36 D—Gold Dipped .30 


The “Lyre and Wreath” and “Winged 


Harp” 


*B—Sterling 


Pin 
*C—Gold Filled—Clasp or 


D—Gold Dipped—Clasp or Stick Pin .30 


E—Silver 
Dipped.. .30 


designs come in these qualities— 
*A—10K Gold—Clasp or Stick Pin.. 
Silver—Clasp or Stick 


- $2.00 
Miniatures of the 
tc eeeecece -50 Cello, Mandolin, Gui- 
Stick Pin. .75 tar, Trombone and 


Cornet also available 


E—Silver Dipped—Clasp or Stick in clasp and stick pins 
Wis ease asia be taal tbsel Risto Pein 30 at 30c and 50c. 
MOTTO PINS 


BAR PIN No. 11 


In this bar pin the metal of the center 


design, clefs, 


notes and staff is polished, 


making a pleasing contrast to the back- 
ground in rose gold finish. 


Quality 
*A—10K Gold 


- *B—Sterling Silver .. 


C—Gold Filled 


MOTTO BAR PIN No. 13 


This is a very attractive new bar pin. 
D and E, the staff, clef, 


styles Nos. 13A, B, 


In 


notes and letters are raised, a miniature of 


the bas-relief style. 


In Nos. 13C and 13F 


the background is filled in with hard enamel 
in the colors mentioned below. 


Never Sometimes Always 
B Flat B Sharp B Natural 
Clasp Pin Clasp Pin Clasp Pin 
No. 23 No. 22 No, 21 
Stick Pin Stick Pin Stick Pin 
No. 53 No. 52 No. 51 


The Novelty Motto Pins shown above are 

great favorites. The Qualities and Prices are— 
Single Pins In Sets of Three 

*A—10K Gold.$1.00 *A—10K Gold.$2.50 


B—Silver ... .35 B—Silver ... 1.00 

C—Silver, Gold C—Silver, Gold 
Plated.. .35 Plated.. 1.00 

E—Gilding E—Gilding 
Metals... 21615 Metal.... .40 


MOTTO BAR PIN No. 12 


re caer whi iGoliepintedeeien. 78 The staff, notes and lettering of this bar 
No. 13C—Silver, Enameled in Red, bin are in hard French black enamel, form- 
i Black, Biuetor Greenss 1.70 tng a strong contrast to the metal. The il 

No. 13D—Gilding Metal, Gold Finish  .30 lustration is actual size. 
No, 13E—Gilding Metal, Silver Fin- Nos 2A —Silgers cicsy cals aepioe acts + $0.70 
Me ci Seine COO CADOO EOL 30 No. 12B—Silver, Gold Plated. .70 
No. 13F—Gilding Metal, Enameled No. 12C—Gilding Metal, Gold Finish 30 

Finish in Red, Black, No. 12D—Gilding Metal, Silver Fin- 
Blue or Green........- 30 GNIS ats ok ee elen e asidleles se 30 
o-) co.) 


THeopore Presser Co. 


Direct Mail Order Service on 


1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(2harade 


My first is in 


But 


3ut not in 


My third is in 


\¥ 


But not in 


My fourth is in 


But not in 


ZF 


Answer: BACH 
Goethe’s Ideals 
GoETHE, the great German poet once 
said, “A man should hear a little music, 


read a little poetry and see a fine picture 
every day.” Certainly all music pupils 
can hear a little music every day, even if 
they cannot see a fine picture every day. 
Why net close each practice period with at 
least: one beautiful melody, even a short 
ne, beautifully played. 


(Recital Playlet) 


Characters: RurH, a piano student; 
eral Gypsies (boys or girls). 

More Gypsies and more recital numbers 
may be added at will. 

Scene: Interior of living-room or studio. 

RutH (entering and walking slowly 
about room): 

Tomorrow is recital day, 

I wish that it were here! 

Of course I must play perfectly— 
I, must, I MUST. Oh, dear! 

(She seats herself at piano and plays a 
few measures, stopping suddenly). Con- 
tinues : 

I wish I were a Gypsy maid. 
[ve heard that they can play 
Without a bit of practicing, 
Because they’re born that way. 

(Practices a few more measures). 
tinues (yawning) : 

Oh dear, I’m getting sleepy now, 
But wide awake I'll keep; 

T’'ll sit here just a moment more— 
I really must not sleep. 

(Drops into near by chair and sleeps). 

(Several Gypsies enter on tiptoe, fingers 
to lips). 

First Gypsy: 
shall we do? 

Seconp Gypsy: 


Sev- 


Con- 


She’s fast asleep. What 


Just let her have her 


nap. 

Tuirp Gypsy: Let’s stay a while until 
she wakes. 

FourtuH Gypsy: She'll play for us, may- 
hap. 


(Gypsies circle around her quietly, then 
seat themselves in comfortable chairs). 
First Gypsy (soon getting restless): 
I’m going to waken her. (Goes over to 
Ruth and shakes her gently). Wake up, 
wake up. We want you to play for us. 
Seconp Gypsy: Wake up, wake up, 
you've slept long enough. 
Rutu (waking drowsily) : Oh my! You 
frightened me. I do believe you are the 
Gypsies I was talking about. 
Tuirp Gypsy: We are. We heard you 
playing the piano and we just came in to 
call. 
Fourtu Gypsy: 
SEconp Gypsy: 
truding. 
RutH: Oh no, not at all, but I want 
you to play for me. I’ve often heard that 
Gypsies are natural musicians. 
First Gypsy: All right, we will all be 
glad to. (Goes to piano). 
I'll play for you a tarantelle, 
It is a lively tune. 
I hope that you will like it well, 
And learn it, too, real soon. 
(Plays Tarantelle by Heller, or any tar- 
antelle.) 
Rut (applauding with audience) : That 
was fine. Do let me hear another piece. 
Seconp Gypsy (going to piano) : 
I'll play the Gypsy Rondo now, 
That Papa Haydn wrote. 
I’m sure you'll like it, too, because 
I will not miss a note. 

(Plays Gypsy Rondo by Haydn.) 


And found you asleep. 
I hope we are not in- 


By A.icE THORNBERY SMITH 


That 
Can 


Rutu (applauding with audience) : 
was lovely. What about a duet? 
any of you play duets? 

Tuirp Gypsy: I can play the bass part 
of Hungarian Dance by Brahms. That’s 
a real Gypsy piece, you know. 

RurH: 
Let’s play it together. 

Tuirp Gypsy (going to piano) : 

A dance from Hungary we'll play, 
By Brahms, composer grand. 

He makes us hear the tambourines 
And folk-songs from that land. 

(Ruth and Gypsy play any arrangement 
of a Brahms Hungarian Dance.) 

Gypsies (applauding with audience) : 
Now Rut, you must play a solo for us. 
That is really what we came to hear, you 
know. 

Orner Gypsies: Yes, please do, RurtH. 

Ruru (going to piano): All right. Tl 
be glad to. I’m so glad that you like mu- 
sic. 

V’ll try out my recital piece 
And hope you'll like it, too, 
It is a lovely Valse Caprice, 
I'll play it now for you. 

(Plays any valse, or Valse Caprice.) 

(Towards the end of this piece the Gyp- 
sies tiptoe out as quietly as possible, with 
great caution and gestures for silence. At 
conclusion of piece Ruth acknowledges ap- 
plause, looking around the room for the 
Gypsies. 

Rut: 

Where have they gone? Was it a 
dream? 
Alone I seem to be! 
But I am sure the Gypsies came 
And played their tunes for me. 
(Exit or curtain) 


Play Baskets 


By GERTRUDE GREENHALGH WALKER 


Tur members of the Music Club were 
walking home after their regular meeting. 
“The program was good today,” said Jean. 

“Yes, it :was,” answered Ellen. “I 
specially liked that part about May baskets. 
Let’s give Miss Brown a May basket,” she 
continued. 

“Oh, that’s a good idea,” said Marjie. 
“We'll hang it on her door knob, like they 
did in olden times.” 

“A better idea, though, would be to BE 
May baskets,” said Ellen. 

“Just what do you mean, Ellen? 
ideas are always so complicated.” 

“But this is not complicated at all, and 
I’m sure Miss Brown would be thrilled!” 
So Ellen told them all about her idea. 

At last May Day arrived, and that eve- 
ning after dark Miss Brown’s door bell 
rang, and as she opened the door she beheld 
a little pansy, a rosebud, a sunflower, and 
several other pretty flowers. The girls were 
dressed in the paper flower costumes they 
wore in the operetta. After they were 


Your 


Good! I can play the treble part., 


THE ETU 


seated in Miss Brown’s studio Jean saiv 


her very nicest tone of voice, “We ai 
May basket and we are bringing you gif 
Then she went to the piano and pla 
And what do you suppose she played? > 
C major scale in tenths and sixths | 
thirds, and then the C minor scale, in 
manner, and she played them perfectly 

“Good,” said Miss Brown. “You t 
not give me a nicer gift.” Then Me 
went to the piano and played a piece | 
fectly from memory. “I am so plea 
Marjie, because I know how hard it is) 
you to memorize.” Then Ellen played 
Czerny exercise that she had been ha 
so much trouble with, and Alice played 
new arpeggio without a slip. “Girls, 
is the best May Day imaginable and I Fy 
how hard it was for you to make it so 
fect.” | 

“Well, Miss Brown,” said Ellen, “it 
fun, but you know, we thought weal 
giving all these things to you, but we 
out that we were ee giving then 
ourselves, too.” 5 


Listen Go Ghe Mocking B 


For Bird Day, May Fifth 
By CARMEN MALONE 


As David was practicing patiently 
A rollicking little tune, | 
That he was to play for the Maypole D. | 
The next day at half-past noon. H 
There came from the tree tops and | 

faint, A 
So soft that it scarce was heard; 


But, stealing across to the door, he | 
That it was a mocking bird. 


Perched high on a limb of the live o 
The little bird seemed to say: 
“Why do you not practice a tune for 
For Bird Day’s the fifth of May 


nk 
| 


I give you my music the whole year thro 
Can’t YOU spare a day for ME?” 
Then David began on a lovely plan 
To play for the birds, with glee. 


So let us give thanks for the chir 

trills it 
And beautiful songs we ve heard, 
And do all we can to give honor to 
Our golden voiced friend, the bird. 


tte 
ri 


LE ETUDE 
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JUNIOR ETUDE—Continued) 


Ty¥Cusic in Business 


By ANNETTE M. LINGELBACH 


I pon’r see why I have to practice so 
+h when I am not going to be a fine 
sician,”’ complained Teddy. ‘Mother 
uid not want me. to spend so much time 
my music when I’m really going out 
commercial work.” . 

But you know, you might need your 
‘ic later on. There is scarcely any 
fession that is not helped by the study 
music,’ suggested Miss Gay. “Music 
many more angles to it than just play- 
an instrument. For instance, suppose 
were to go in for advertising work 
had to write feature advertisements 
a maker of musical instruments. You 
iid have to know many musical terms, 
an understanding of the funda- 
ital requirements of music, and know 
ctly what a musician, teacher or lover 
nusic would expect in the ideal instru- 
it, be it a piano, violin or flute. This 
iid also be true of writing advertise- 
its for publishers, books about music, 
mechanical records. That is why you 


seSS 


would need the study of musical history.” 


“T never thought of those things,” con- 
fessed Teddy. 


“Or suppose you were a photographer 
and made pictures to be used with such 
advertisements. You could not take a pic- 
ture of someone playing the piano with 
bad hand position, you know. You would 
want her seated in good position, eyes on 
the music, showing concentration, interest 
and appreciation, those three requirements 
necessary for the success of any student. 
You would not want to take her playing 
Brahms on a spinet, for instance, because 
in the days of spinets Brahms was not 
yet born. Musical history again, you see! 
These details you are already learning in 
your music study; and so you would be 
better fitted for such commercial work 
than one who had never studied music.” 

“T guess you're right,” said Teddy, re- 
solving to take more interest in his daily 
practice henceforth. 


Crus CorNzER 


JUNIOR STRING SEXTETTE 
CLEVELAND, TENNESSEE 


UNIOR ETuDE: 
m seven years old and have taken piano 
is for only two months but I can play 
one pieces, thirteen of them from 
ry. ean also play some chords and 
m going to play in a recital. 

From your friend, 
{ DorotHy GUELDNER (Age 7) 

eXas. 


Musical Alphabet Game 


By GLtapys HutcHinson Lutz 
players sit in a row or circle, and 
ader tells someone to name a letter 
Iphabet. Suppose the letter named 
The next player must mention a 
r beginning with that letter, as 
, before ten is counted. The 
yer must “Describe his composi- 
» Beautiful. The next, “Describe 
rance,’ Boorish, and so on. If 
ounted before an answer is given 
1 with the required letter, the 
“moves to the foot of class. Other 
e used in turn. 


ZE WINNERS FOR FEBRUARY 
PUZZLE: 


ret Scumit (Age 13), Minnesota. 
& GorHAm (Age 11), Canada._ 
FRANKLIN (Age 11), California. 


BLE MENTION FOR FEBRUARY 
PUZZLES: 


Jeanne, Claudia Tiala, Barbara Ber- 

ty West, Jeanne Kepner, Lee How- 
rinne Christenson, Gladys Nagel, Lila 

er, Irene Conrad, Brna_ Huber, 
Todd, Ruth Frances Weidner. 
*s Mayer, Leonora Pullo, Lucille 
(Barbara Berquist, age 8, might 
el a prize if she had remembered 
town and state.) 


(hopin 
(Prize WINNER) 

Frédéric Francois Chopin was born near 
Warsaw, Poland, 1809. Chopin had talent 
and musical ability and through practice 
made a success. Chopin took lessons at 
an early age and made such progress that 
he gave a concert in public before he was 
nine years old. When twenty-two years 
old he went to Paris, where he was greeted 
by hundreds of people, and his fame grew 
rapidly. He wrote his first opera when 
only fifteen years old. 


Chopin’s father was French and _ his 
mother was Polish, but the Polish element 
of his mother can be seen in more of his 
works than the element of his father’s land. 

Music is the most aristocratic of the arts 
and Chopin was the most aristocratic of 
musicians. It has been said that Chopin 
“revolutionized the divine art and paved 
the way for all modern music.” Rubin- 
stein once called Chopin the “soul of the 
pianoforte” and every music student agrees 
with him. : 

Cuaries L. Wattis (Age 13), 
New York. 


Tlusical Pentagon Puzzle 
By STELLA M. Happen 


Each dotted line is a five-letter word. 


1—2, chant 
1—3, chime 
1—4, croon 
1—5, ’cello 
1—6, choir 
2—6, tenor 
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Junior Erupe Contest 


Tue JuNior Etupe will award three pretty 
prizes each month for the best and neatest 
original stories or essays and for answers 
to puzzles. 

Subject for story or essay this month 
“Why I Like Music.” Must contain not 
over one hundred and fifty words. Any 
boy or girl under fifteen years of age may 
compete, whether a subscriber or not or 
whether belonging to any Junior Club or 
not. 

All contributions must bear name, age 
and address of sender written plainly, and 
must be received at the JUNIOR ETUDE 
OFFICE, 1712 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 


phia, Pennsylvania, before the eighteenth of 
May. Names of prize winners and their 
contributions will be published in the issue 
for October. 

Put your name and age on upper left cor- 
ner of your paper, and your address on 
upper right corner. If your contribution 
takes more than one sheet of paper, do this 
on each sheet. 

Do not use typewriters and do not have 
any one copy your work for you. 

Competitors who do not follow ALL of 
the above rules will not be considered. 

(There is no Junior Club officially con- 
nected with the JUNIOR ETUDE.) 


(Chopin 


(PRIzE WINNER) 

In 1825 Frédéric Chopin published his 
first work. It was the beginning of a suc- 
cessful career, but a short one, for his 
health soon failed. Chopin rarely ever com- 
posed for the orchestra but confined most 
of his work to the piano. He wrote a 
great deal of music—mazurkas, etudes, 
preludes, nocturnes, waltzes, scherzos, 
ballades, and so forth, all possessing origi- 
nal and fantastic beauty. 


One of his most famous pieces is the 
Minute Waltz. It is said that Chopin and 
a lady were having tea together and her 
little doe started to chase its tail, and the 
lady said “Why don’t you compose a piece 
for the little fellow as he dances?” So 
Chopin went to the piano and composed 
the merry little waltz, which lasted just 
one minute. 


He died in 1849 after giving the world 
some of its most beautiful music. 
BARBARA GERSHLER (Age 12), 
California. 


(Chopin 
(PrizE WINNER) 
“An artist that could stir the human soul 


Was Chopin, when he reached his music 
goal.” 


Chopin was born in Poland and aiter a 
short life of a musical career, died in 1849 
to go up above and help compose music 
for the angels. 

Because of political troubles, he was 
forced to leave his beloved Poland in 1834 
and flee to Paris, where he remained until 
his death. 

His dreamy, romantic nature and his love 
for new and exquisite harmonies are com- 
pletely revealed in his waltzes, mazurkas, 
nocturnes and other compositions. In his 
music he seems to have the sufferings of 
his native country on his mind, as the under- 
current is sad and melancholy. He is con- 
sidered one of the great masters of modern 
piano music. 

RozeLtta Horton (Age 13), 
Missouri, 


ANSWERS TO FEBRUARY DIAGONAL 


PUZZLE: 
L-arch H-azel 
p-l-ano c-A-mel 
ma-S-on ro-Y-al 
cra-Z-y bla-D-e 
mois-T gree-N 
Liszt Haydn 


(Larch may be replaced by lemon, piano 
by viola and green by brown.) 


HoNoRABLE MENTION FOR FEBRUARY 
Essays: 


Margaret Doyle, Katherine Saunders, Glen- 
na Frost, Margaret Elliott, Eleanor Belyea, 
Dorothy M. Krobe, Lucille Day, Janice Houk, 
Mary Alice McCall, Joan Herrold, Betty West, 
Frances Pechtold, Betty Haxton, Anna Louise 
Smith, Bobby Kane, Helen Marilyn Clark, 
Miriam Wagner, Shirley Waldorf, Dale Haw- 
kins, Martha Rose Pohl, Ruth Rabe, Mar- 
garet Van Epps, Dorothy Raynolds, Jane La 
Garde, Katherine Quarles, Harriet Danley, 
Helen Miller, Audry Cummings, Wilhelmina 
Klost. 


Letter Box 


DeEar JUNIOR ETUDE: 


I have learned from Tur Erupe the biogra- 
phies of famous composers as well as different 
technics and types of music. 

I have been studying piano for six years 
and plan to make music my career, and in 
our school I am the pianist. I am also a 
member of the glee club and of the Nueva 
Ecya High School orchestra. Our glee club won 
fourth place and the orchestra first place in 
the annual music contest for all the high 
schools in the Philippine Islands. 

I would like to send you a Filipino piece 
but I will ask your permission first. I know 
you have all kinds of pieces but I am sure 
you are not familiar with Filipino musie and 
I would like to give the readers of the Junior 
Etude an idea of our music. 

I am enclosing my picture in native cos- 
tume. 


From your friend, 
EKCARNACION CASTELO, 
40 del Pilar St., 
Cabanatuan, Nueva Heya, 
Philippine Islands 
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Wylusic Extension Study 
(Course 


(Continued from page 274) 


CHIPMUNKS ON THE WALL 
By Haroitp Locke 

A piece through which the young 
may scamper 4 la Chipmunk, being care- 
ful of course to keep the distinction clear 
between the staccatos and three-note legato 
groups which are interspersed. The first 
theme is in C major and the second in the 
dominant key of G major. A little left 
hand alone practice might be induced by 
reminding the pupil that there is a chip- 
munk for each hand. 


pupil 


MELODIE RUSSE 
By Evra Riss_t—E BEAUDOUX 

This waltz has the unmistakable swing 
and professional air which will make it 
beloved of dancers. 

The tempo is rather deliberate and the 
mood somewhat on the somber side as be- 
fits a dance melody reminiscent of the bal- 
lads of old Russia. There is a very plain 
clue to the mood of the music in the text 
which reads Adante Lamentose. The tempo 
proceeds at steady pace to measure six- 
teen where a small ritard is indicated. At 
measure twenty-six there is a direct stop, 
though a short one, after the second beat. 
The next section beginning measure thirty- 
three picks up a bit in speed—poco piu 
mosso—and leads into a crescendo and 
accelerando beginning measure thirty-eight. 
From thence it builds little by little until 
the climax is reached at measure forty-five. 
This is followed by a short passage played 
and pianissimo, and bridged back 
to the first tempo by a molto rit. at meas- 
ure forty-eight. The first theme is reas- 
serted, this time in the upper voice of the 
left hand and it should sing out with vio- 
loncello like resonance. 


legato 


ANNIE LAURIE 
By MarcettA HENRY 


This fine old Scotch tune which wears 
a perennial bloom of freshness for each 
new generation has been especially ar- 
ranged for left hand alone by Marcella 
Henry. It affords excellent practice since 
the left hand is required to themadize the 
melody and supply the accompaniment as 
well. This calls for more than the usual 
measure of tonal control. It is important 
to remember in this connection that a mel- 
ody should “stand out” not only because 
it is louder than the accompaniment but 
because the quality of tone is different. It 
follows that the melody tones in this num- 
ber should be given study and prepara- 
tion and played with different attack from 
that used in the accompaniment. The pedal 
must be used freely throughout this ar- 
rangement for sustaining purposes. Pedal 
marks are clearly indicated in every meas- 
ure. 


ROBIN ADAIR 
By Marcetta Henry 

Another left hand arrangement by Mar- 
cella Henry. The treatment of this num- 
ber is so similar to that given for Annie 
Laurie that no special comment is neces- 
sary. Both of these numbers dre novelties 
which should prove of value to teachers 
who may find themselves in need of ma- 
terial for left hand alone. 


SUNFLOWER DANCE 

By W. E. MacCrymonr 
Here is a composition which teachers will 
find of genuine worth for teaching pur- 
poses. It affords a fine chance for de- 
velopment of finger /egato and passage 
playing for the right hand. It provides 
precisely the same sort of practice as a 
Czerny exercise and supplies something 
tuneful as well, a combination of quali- 


ties which appeals to alert, modern in- 
structors. After a short introduction the 
dance proper begins with the fifth meas- 
ure. The right hand plays triplet figures 
for the most part against a rather sedate 
accompaniment in the left hand. The tempo 
may be adjusted to the convenience or 
rather the ability of the performer. It is 
the sort of composition which will gra- 
ciously allow of a wide latitude in tempo. 
The Trio section is in A-flat major and 
opens with the melody in the lower voice 
of the right hand, answered by the play- 
ful passage in the upper voice of the same 
hand. This question and answer effect 
is in evidence for the first twelve meas- 
ures of the Trio section after which new 
material, played fortissimo, is inserted. 
Eight measures later the opening theme of 
the Trio is heard again and leads into the 
Coda which ends with the same triplet fig- 
ure which opened the piece. 


THE ETU 


Faculty of Pemory in Pusicians 


By KENNETH P. Woop : ' 


Memory is a faculty full of potentialities. 
Sometimes it is an advantage to remember, 
and sometimes it is not. In the case of 
musicians, however, there can hardly be 
any question about its being an undisguised 
blessing. 

Wilhelm Kuhe, in his “Musical Recollec- 
tions,” relates that Sir Charles Hallé was 
able to sit down and, at a moment’s notice, 
play any composition of Bach, Beethoven, 
or Chopin. On more than one occasion, 
also, he played from memory, during a cycle 
of performances, the whole of Beethoven’s 
thirty-two sonatas alternately with — the 
forty-eight preludes and fuges of Bach’s 
“Wohltemperirte Klavier.” 


~ Next Ponth - 


THE ETUDE for JUNE, 1935, Will Include These Features Rich in Practical Interest 


DO YOU PLAY 
THE VIOLONCELLO? 


We have received a large number of 
letters from Violoncello students ask- 
ing for information relative to their 


instrument. 


Fortunately, Beatrice 


Harrison, England’s famous Violoncel- 
list, has sent us just what our readers 
will want. 


MORE MUSICAL 
TRAVELOGUES 


The June ETUDE will bring you a new 
Musical Travelogue by James Francis 


Cooke. 


We will not tell you the title 


so that this will be a surprise to you. 


BEATRICE HARRISON 


THE EVOLUTION 
OF THE PIANO 


We have secured a very fine series of cuts showing the historical devel- 
opment of this universal instrument and of its internal mechanism. 
You will find this most informative as well as of valuable service in 


teaching. 


LEARNING TO PEDAL EFFECTIVELY 


Dr. Sumner Salter, formerly Professor of music at Williams College, has 
written for THE ETUDE one of the best articles we have seen dealing 


with this subject. 


LESSONS FROM HEARING GREAT PIANISTS 


Walter Spry, famous American pianist and teacher, tells what he has 
learned from great pianists whom he has heard and known. 


OTHER INTERESTING ARTICLES by distinguished teachers and practical workers 
in a dozen musical fields, PLUS 22 pages of the finest new music obtainable. 


Phrase Building 


By ANNETTE M. LINGELBACH 
’ 

A TuHoucutT for each phrase and a whole 
story for a long phrase are early in- 
stilled. We built the phrases of Jessie 
Gaynor’s “The Grasshopper,” into the 
story: 

Hop-Hop. He walks and hops across 
the fields home. Hop, hop! <A bird sees 
him. He eats him. Grasshopper’s family 
cry, “Bo! Woo!” 

In this instance, the thought and words 
closely resemble the melody, a resemblance 
to achieve in the child’s early training. 
Later, as the child’s imaginative scope 
broadens, he no longer wants the words to 
sing the melody, but wants the melody to 
express the thought. Then the interesting 
period of phrase building begins. 


Equally remarkable are the performances 
recorded of Rubinstein, the celebrated pian- 
ist. During one season alone he played, 
without once referring to the score, more 
than one thousand compositions, a feat the 
magniture of which may be grasped when 
one considers that they contained nearly 
five million notes. Paderewski’s memory 
also is abnormal, a gift which he likewise 
displays in private life, for he never forgets 
a name or face. 

To these names that of Hans von Biitlow, 
as eminent a conductor as he was a pianist, 
must be added. He knew all the Wagner 
music-dramas by heart,.and often conducted 
long concert programs in their entirety 
without the score. On one occasion, while 
on a railway journey, he read through for 
the first time the score of a concerto by 
Saint-Saéns, and the same evening he gave 
a brilliant rendition of it from memory. 


4 
Once during a discussion upon mus 
feats, Mascagni, the composer of “ 
leria Rusticana” offered to play from m 
ory any work of six chosen compos 
Doubting his ability to fulfil his boast, 
present decided to test him. The 
known works by the given six masters 
selected, but Mascagni was never fo 
moment at fault, and came out of the ore 
with flying colors. i 
Campanini, a singer too soon lost to 
English stage, was remarkably quick in 
study of songs, and, what is more, ce 
rely upon his recollection for every 
that he had once learned. Although h 
not played the part of Don Ottavio in * 
Giovanni” for over ten years, he, at a 
ment’s notice, gallantly stepped into 
breach caused by the sudden and unex 
absense of a brother artist; and, t 
entirely to his retentive memory, he 
the music as correctly and as brillian 
he had done a decade before, when 
fresh from study and rehearsal. 
How retentive was Liszt’s memory 
small as well as for great things conne 
with his beloved art is well exemplified 
the following anecdote: “In his youn 
days especially, his good-nature made 
a victim of bores. On one occasion o 
this genus inflicted upon him a te 
orchestral work of the latter’s own co 
sition. Liszt heard it with polite in 
ence, and at its conclusion dismisse: 
composer, as he hoped, forever. But 
was not to be, for he returned two y 
later, and with tears in his eyes, told 
master that his beloved composition 
been accidentally burned. Liszt, struc 
his evidently sincere grief, told him 
of good cheer and to call on the mor 
This he did, when the score of his | 
work, which the kind-hearted master 
written out from memory, was hande 
him.” 


Geaching Songs to 
(Children 


By ANNA Hurst 


In TEACHING songs to small children 
should be taken that the words are 
understood. 

If a song is sung fast or even up 
moderate tempo the very first time, 
words may not be heard distinctly, i 
diction is not perfect; and even if é 
word is clearly enunciated, the text 
not be fully understood. 

The text of a song should first be ¢ 
fuly read aloud to the child and exple 
in simple, understandable words. c 
rizing will then become easier. 

Even when children can read, 
words are not easily understood 
child mind, nor easily pronounced wit 
a little help. 

One wise supervisor of music in a | 
school insists that her students study 
words of a song in a dictionary to, get 
full realization and comprehension of 
is being sung. The same teacher has § 
classes in an upper grade school a 
them she herself explains the meanin 
the verses. : 

This idea might be carried right 
into adult vocal work, with the singer 
quently consulting the dictionary for 4 
ter understanding of the words to be s 
After which perhaps there would be 


ter interpretation, prounciation, and dic 


“To each is given a certain talent, a 
tain outward environment of fortune. 
a thinking man is the worst enemy 
Prince of Darkness can have.”—Carhy 


aluable Rewards in 
GLEAMING CHROMIUM 


for cool, Summer service! 


As our 


"Thank You" 
we offer your choice of these attractive and valuable articles, 
merchandise from a reliable manufacturer, 


for introducing THE ETUDE to your musical friends, 
First grade 
these chromium finish trays 


and dishes are ideal for Summer use, make splendid gifts or prizes. Send 
FULL PAYMENT TO US with each subscription order. 
scription does not count. 


This bright, at- 
tractive dish 
makes a welcome 
addition to any 
table. It is 10!/,” 
by 5” with just 
the right depth. 
Chromium finish, 
of course. And 
we'll send one to 


SCRIPTION. 


has an 


Your personal sub- 


BREAD TRAY 


Here is an attractive Bread 
Tray that is very popular. It 


irregular stamped 


edge and is 15” by 7”. An 
appropriate gift or prize for 
almost any occasion. Your 
reward for securing THREE 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


OLIVE DISH 


HOSTESS TRAY 


You'll be proud 


your guests sandwich 
“spreads, pickles, etc. from 
this smart Tray of chromium 


and crystal glass. 


ures 12!” by 8” and has 
four ample compartments. 
A real utility piece, a fine 
“gift. Your reward for se- 
curing FOUR SUBSCRIP- 


TIONS, 


Send for a 
FREE COPY 
of our 


complete Catalog 


of Rewards, 


Companion Dish 
to the Celery 
Dish, this Olive 
Dish is the sarne 
size and shape, 
except for the 
center division, 
Very useful, very 
attractive. And 
like its compan- 
ion, is your reward 
for securing ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION. 


to offer 


It meas- 


nuts, etc. A fine 


Send Orders Directly to: 


A neat base lifts 
this simple yet 
most attractive 
Bon Bon Dish a 
few inches above 
the table. It is7” 


either end is the 
only decoration. 


Nice to have for candy, shelled 


gift. Your reward 


for securing ONE. SUBSCRIPTION. 


‘THe Etrupe Music MaGazine 


Foreign $3.00—$2.00 A YEAR—In Canada, $2.25 


1712 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bring 


ii 


NEW LIFE to Your 


Music Club Work Through 
MATERIALS of UNUSUAL MERIT 


®@ We shall be glad to suggest materials to meet any 


particular needs you describe to us. 


Friendly, helpful 


service is our constant policy. 


EVANGELINE 
Cantata for Women's Voices With Bar. Solo 
By CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 


The eased has been truly Noor ear by this 
wonderful love story and musically brings out 


all of the colors in the emotional spectrum. 
ell de- 
(Price, 75¢) 


The chorus work is in three-part. 
serves first consideration. 


For the Club Chorus 


SLUMBER SONGS OF THE MADONNA 


Cantata for Women's Voices 


-PETER PAN 


Short Cantata for Three-Part Women's Voices 
By MRS. H. H. A. BEACH 


A winning program feature. The music goes 
from the lilting to simple and tranquil mo- 
ments, then has peaks of grandeur and vivacious 
passages. It hardly takes 20 minutes to pre- 
sent. (Price, 50¢) 


By MAY A. STRONG 
Although the beautiful text dwells on the Madonna and the Babe this work is not confined to 


Christmas. 


It is rather a remarkable choral work to present at any time. 


Runs about 40 minutes. 


(Price, $1.00) 


(Send for free descriptive folder on secular cantatas and free catalog of choruses 
for treble voices.) 


Mill 


YOUNG FOLKS’ PICTURE 
HISTORY OF MUSIC 


By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 


Like a story-book treat this book tells young 
folks about the origins and growth of music 
and acquaints them with the old and modern 
masters. Over 100 pictures to cut out and 
affix in the book delight the juvenile. 

(Price, $1.00) 


MUSICAL COMPOSITION 
FOR BEGINNERS 


By ANNA HEUERMANN HAMILTON 


From the simplest possible beginning this work 
introduces the pupil to the fascination of 
‘‘really truly composing.’’ No knowledge of 
harmony is presupposed and it may be used 
with children as well as by those of more 
mature years. (Price, $1.00) 


MUSICAL TRAVELOGUES 
By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 


Reads just like pleasant and entertaining con- 
yversational reminiscences of a traveler who 
hunted out many interesting musical places and 
ersonages in Europe and England and who, 
Resides noting everything from street singers 
to opera houses and conservatories of the pres- 
ent, with his wealth of musical information 
also recalls the glorious past Ay many spots. 
(Price, $3. 00 Ne 


MUSICAL PROGRESS 


By HENRY T. FINCK 


Covers in a liberal and enlightened spirit many 
musical topics. 
style. 


Written in a ous ee) 
tice, 


For Juniors 


For the Musical Library 


AMERICAN OPERA AND ITS COMPOSERS 
By EDWARD ELLSWORTH HIPSHER 


Get this book and be amazed at the great amount of interesting things ic tells. 
graphical sketches on quite a number of American composers. 


Ill 
THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


CHILD'S OWN BOOK OF 
GREAT MUSICIANS 


By THOMAS TAPPER 
A series of unique booklets witn cut-out pic- 
tures. Each covers one composer’s biography. 
The series covers Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, 
Grieg, Handel, Haydn, Liszt, Mendelssohn, 
Mozart, Schubert, Schumann, Verdi, and 
Wagner. (Price, each Booklet, 20¢) 


MUSICAL PLAYLETS FOR 
YOUNG FOLKS 
By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 


Scenes from the lives of great composers which 
children love to enact. Music by composers 
may be interpolated. Entertaining and edu- 
cational. (Price, 60¢) 


DESCRIPTIVE ANALYSES 
OF PIANO WORKS 


By EDWARD BAXTER PERRY 
Poetic, dramatic, emotional and _ historical 


analyses which aid in a better understanding 
of interpretation of master works. (Price, $2.00) 


WHAT EVERY PIANO PUPIL 


SHOULD KNOW 
By PROF. CLARENCE G. HAMILTON 


Many who are supposedly graduated from the 

‘pupil’’ stage are certain to find this book 

just as profitable reading as it is to pupils. 
(Price, $2.00) 


Includes fine bio- 
(Price, $3.50) 


Direct Mail Service on Everything in Music Publications 


1712 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Se 


~ THESE "ON SALE" PACKAGES 


| OOOO IID DLL LIL LDA. A. LAA, AAS SS SSSA SADA ADA AAPA AAA A A.D) A AD APA. A 
SING, ROBIN, SING 
(Grade 1) 


Catalog 
No. 5786 


By Geo. L. Spaulding 


Catalog 
No. 7235 


By Paul Lawson 


Catalog 


No. 6482 AIRY FAIRIES 
By Geo. L, Spaulding (Grade 1) 


ROSE PETALS 


Price, 30c Price 30c (Grade 2) 


Presser 


f oO. us 
MUSIC WE CO OUR PART 


PUBLISHERS 1712 


—————< 


Catalo, 
AND DEALERS CHESTNUT ST. Nass. SIGNS OF SPRING catalog — PRISCILLA ON SUNDAY dane WALTZ OF 
By Daniel Rowe (Grade 1) Price 25c No. 2395 ; a No. 7687 
By Mathilde Bilbro (Grade 1) Price 30c 


THE FLOWER FAIRIES ~ 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. By: Maite Croaby (Grade 2) 


The Thematics Shown On 
This Page are of EASY 


PIANO TEACHING 

PIECES WHICH SALES catalce = THE CONTENTED BIRD 

RECORDS SHOW ARE By Daniel Rowe (Grade 1) Price 25¢ | Netititf, PRISCILLA ON MONDAY | |. 
By Mathilde Bilbro (Grade 1) Price 30c No. 3771 SUNSET NOCTURNE. 


VERY GREAT FAVORITES. 


For Summer Classes or for wise 
early preparation for next season, 
now is the time to get acquainted 
with the best materials for your 
needs. 


By Edward M. Read (Grade 2) 


o, ye ae THE FIRST LESSON ; 
An Invitation oo yee Krogmann (Grade 1) Price 30c Noo 2081 LET’S MARCH 


icitaleg = SPARKLING EYES 
By Bert R. Anthony (Grade 2) 


to Piano Teachers, Voice 
Teachers, Violin Teachers, 
Organ Teachers, Choir and 
Chorus Directors, Music 
Supervisors and All Schools 
and Colleges of Music. 


ASK FOR ANY OR ALL OF 


By Carl W.. Kern (Grade 1) Price, 25c 


wataee JUST A BUNCH OF FLOWERS 


By Geo. L. Spaulding 


(Grade 1) Price 25c 


Not38%s JOLLY LITTLE FISHERMAN 


By H. D. Hewitt (Grade 1) Price, 25¢ 


Natalee MARCH OF THE WEE 
OF MUSIC TO EXAMINE IN By Jessie L. Gaynor (Grade 2) 


YOUR OWN STUDIO. 


LL you need do is check in 
order form below the pack- 

age or packages you desire and 
send this form back to us with 
your name and address signed 
to it and the selections will be 
sent to you to examine, at your 
convenience and with the privi- 
lege of returning for full credit, 
the music you can not and do 
not use. This may be any or all 
of the music sent. Thus, when 
settlement is finally made, you 
pay only for music kept or used 
and for the nominal postage costs 
in sending music to you. Spe- 
cial packages covering individual 
needs as you describe them 


Catalog 
No. 23666 


By Ella Ketterer 


THE BOBOLINK 


(Grade 1) Price 36c Catalog 


No. 23110 
By Charles Huerter 


Catalog 
No. 5003 


By Karl Bechter 


JOYS OF SPRING — 
(Grade 2) 


JOLLY DARKIES 
(Grade 11) 


Price, 35c 


Catalog 


No. 7514 DOLLY’S ASLEEP 


By R. E. DeReef (Grade 1) Price, 25c Cualeen 


No. 23484 
By N. Louise Wright 


A LITTLE WALTZ — 


sGatalee FOUR-LEAF CLOVER WALTZ 
(Grade 142) 


(Grade 144) Price 25c¢ 


By Hans Engelmann 


cheerfully made up and sent for 
examination on your request. 


Catalog 


sate, THE BIG BASS SINGER 


By Walter Rolfe (Grade 1) Price, 30c 


If You Are Interested We Would Like to Give You a FREE Copy of Our 


GUIDE TO NEW TEACHERS ON TEACHING THE PIANO 


All Who Are Teaching or Thinking of Teaching Will Find This 64-Page Booklet Helpful. Send for if 
This GUIDE gives helpful advice and Classified Lists of Studies, Pieces, and Collections in ALL G 
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....Package No. 1—EASY PIANO THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


....-Package No. 5—Approximately ...-Package No. 10—Ten AN- 


TEACHING PIECES. Contains ap- 
proximately one dozen first grade 
pieces, one dozen second grade 
pieces and one dozen third grade 
pieces. 


....Package No. 2—MEDIUM 
GRADE PIANO TEACHING 
PIECES. Contains approximately 
fifteen third grade pieces and fif- 
teen fourth grade pieces. 


....-Package No. 38—Contains 
around thirty fourth, fifth and 
sixth grade PIANO PIECES, 


.».»Package No. 4—Contains two 
dozen fine SONGS; excellent for 
teaching purposes or as light re- 
cital numbers. nderline which 
you prefer—High, Medium or Low. 


twenty good VIOLIN TEACHING 
PIECES in first position. 


....Package No. 6—Fifteen PIPE 
ORGAN NUMBERS for teaching 
and recital use. 


....Package No. 7—Ten 


PIANO INSTRUCTION that every 
teacher should know. 


-...Package No. 8—Excellent 
PIANO STUDIES in the medium 
grades to use as supplementary ma- 
terial to cover specific phases of 
technic. 


...,Package No. 9—Two dozen sat- 
isfyingSACRED SONGS. Un- 
derline which you prefer-—High, 
Medium or Low. 


THEMS FOR VOLUNTEER 
CHOIRS. Effective, but not diffi- 
cult anthems for the average volun- 
teer choir. 


....Package No. 11—Ten AN- 
THEMS FOR LARGE, PROFI- 
CIENT CHOIRS. 


....Package No. 12—CANTATAS 
FOR SCHOOL CHORUSES. De- 
lightful cantatas for two and three 
part treble voices, not difficult, 
but brilliant and melodious in char- 
acter, 


-... Package No. 13—Fifteen 
EASY CHORUSES FOR SCHOOL 
USE. Two part choruses for 
treble voices. 


....Package No. 14—A _ dozen 
CHORUSES FOR MIXED 
VOICES. Four part choruses for 
the repertoires of active choral so- 
cieties. 


1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Date... 


Gentlemen:—Send me, in accordance with your “On Sale’ plat 
packages checked at left. In ordering these packages I am to h 
privilege of examining the music they contain, keeping and f 7 
only the music I use and returning for credit the balance. 7 
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